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Preface 


This book dealt with the modern period of Indian history. Effort 
hat been made in this book to lay emphasis on forces, movements and 
insdtutiont rather than on military and diplomatic events and on 
individual administrators and political leaders. The 18th oentoiy so^ty, 
economy and political system have been discussed at length in ord«r to 
indicate the social situation which enabled a conquiny of foreign 
merchants to conquer this vast land. The nature and character of British 
imperialism, its impact on the social, economic and administrative life 
of India, and the Indian response luve also been dealt with in detafl. 
Finaliy,the strengthening of the idea of natbnhood in the country and 
the development of a countrywide struggle against foreign rule, culmi* 
nating in the attainment of independence, is studied. An attempt has 
also been made to {dace events in their world setting. 

The Board of Editors is grateftil to Dr. Bipan Chandra for under¬ 
taking the writing of this book. The Board has gone through the teit 
careAilly and accepts fell responsibility for the final version. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Decline of the Mughal Empire 


T he great Mughal Empire, the envy of its contemporaries for almost 
two centuries, declined and disint^rated during the Rrst half of the 
18th century. The Mughal Emperors lost their power and gjoiy and their 
empire shrank to a few square miles around Delhi. In the end, in 1803, 
Delhi itself was occupied by the British army and the proud Mughal 
Emperor was reduced to the status of a mere pensioner of a foreign power. 
A study of the process of decline of this great Empire is most instructive. 
It reveals some of the def«:ts and weaknesses of India's medieval social, 
economic and political Structure which were responsible for the ewMdiial 
subjugation of the country by the English East India Company. 

The unity and stability of the Empire had been shaken'op dorii^ the 
long and strong reign of Aurangzeb; yet in spite of his maiqr harmftd 
policies, the Mughal administration was stiU quite dfident and the 
Mughal army quite strong at the time of his death in 1707. Moreover, 
the Mughal dynasty still commanded respect in the country. 

On Aurangzeb's death his three sons/ought among thensselves for the 
throne. The 6S-year old Bahadur Shah emerged victorious. He was 
learned, dignified, and able. He followed a policy of compromise and 
conciliation, and there was evidence of the reversal of some of the narrmv- 
minded policies and measures adopted by Aurangzeb. He adopted a 
more tolerant attitude towards the Hindu chiefs and nyas. There was 
no destruction of temples in his reign. In the beginning, he made an 
attempt to gain greater control over the Rajput statn of Amber and 
Marwar (Jodhpur) by repladng Jai Singh by his younger brother Vijai 
Singh at Amber and by forcing Ajit Singh of Marwar to submit to Mughal 
authority. He also made an attempt to garrison the cities of Amber and 
Jodhpur. This attempt was, however, met with finq resistance. This 
may tove made him recognise the follyc/ his actions totbt so(» arrived 
at a settlement with the two states, though the settlemmit was not magnani¬ 
mous. Though their states were restored to the Rajas Jai Singh and J^it 
Singh, their denmnd for high mcnsobf and the offices of juboAdurvof impor¬ 
tant provinces such as Malwa and Gujarat was not accepted. His policy 
towards the Maratha sardars (chiefs) was that of half-hearted comsiliation. 
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While he granted them the aank sk m u khi of the Deccan, he failed to grant 
them the ehauth and thus to satisfy them fully. He also did not recognise 
Shahu as the rightful Maratha King. He thus let Tara Bai and Shahu 
tight for supremacy over the Maratha Kingdom. The result was that 
Shahu and the Maratha sardars remained dissatisfied and the Deccan 
continued to be a prey to disorder. There could be no restoration of 
peace and order so long as the Maratha sardars fought one another as 
well as fought against the Mughal authority. 

Bahadur Shah had tried to conciliate tlK rebellious Sikhs by making 
peace with Guru Gobind Singh and giving him a high mansab (rank). 
But when, after the death of the Guru, the Sikhs once again raised the 
banner of revolt in the Punjab under the leadership of Banda Bahadur, 
the Emperor decided to take strong measures and himself led a camiudgn 
against the rdwls, who soon controlled practically the mtire territory 
between the Sutlej and the Jamuna, reaching the close nei^bourhood 
of Delhi. Even though he succeeded in capturing Lohgarh, a fort built 
by Guru Gobind Singh north<east of Ambala at the foothills of the 
Himalayas, and other important Sikh strongholds, the Sikhs could not be 
crushed and in 1712 they recovered the fort of Lohgarh. 

Bahadur Shah conciliated Chatarsal, the Bundela chief, who remained 
a loyal feudatory, and the Jat chief Churaman, who joined him in the 
campaign against Banda Bahadur. 

Ttere was further deterioration in the field of administration in Bahadur 
Shah’s reign. The position of state finances worsened as a result of his 
reckless grants of jagirs and promotions. During his reign the remnants 
of the Royal treasure, amounting in 1707 to some 13 crores of rupen, 
were exhausted. 

Bahadur Shah was groping towards a solution of the problems besetting 
the Empiie. Given time, he might have revived tlm Imperial fortunes. 
Unfortunately, his death in 1712 plunged the Empire once again into civil 

war. 

A new element entered Mughal politics in this and the succeeding wars 
of succession. While previously the contest for power had been between 
royal princes, and the nobles had merely aiiM the aspirants to the 
throne, now ambitious nobles became direct contenders for power and 
used ivinces as mere pawns to capture the seats of authority. In the 
civil war following Bahadur Shah's death, one of his less able sons, 
Jahandar Shah, won because he was supported 1^ Zulfiqar Khan, the 
most pownful noble of the time. 

Jahandar Shah was a weak and degenerate prince who was wholly 
devoted to pleasure. He lacked good mannm a^ dignity and decency. 

During Jahandar Shah's rrign, the administration was wtually in tiie 
hands of the extremely capable and enensetic Zulfiqar Khan, who had 
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become his wazir. Zulfiqar Khan believed that it was necessary to 
establish friendly relations with the Rajput rajas and the Marathi 
sardars and to conciliate the Hindu chieftains in general in wder to 
strengthen his own position at the Court and to save the Empire. 
Therefore, he rapidly reversed the policies of Aurangzeb. The hated 
jizyah was abolished. Jai Singh of Amber was given the title of Mirza 
Raja Sawai and appointed Governor of Malwa; Ajit Singh of Marwar 
was awarded the title of Maharaja and appointed Governor of Gujarat, 
^ulfiqar Khan confirmed the earlier private arrangement that his deputy 
in the Deccan, Daud Khan Panni, had concluded with the Marathi 
King Shahu in 1711. By this arrangement, the Maratha ruler was granted 
the chauth and sardeshmukhi of the Deccan on the condition that these 
collections would be made by the Mughal officials and then handed over 
to the Maratha officials. Zulfiqar Khan also conciliated Churaman Jat 
and Chhatarsal Bundela. Only towards Banda and the Sikhs he continued 
the old policy of suppression. 

Zulfiqar Khan made an attempt to improve the finances of the Empire 
by checking the reckless growth of jagirs and offices. He also tried to 
compel the mansabdars (nobles) to maintain their official quota of troops. 
An evil tendency encouraged by him was that of ijarah or revenue>farming. 
Instead of collecting land revenue at a fixed rate as under Todar Md*s 
land revenue settlement, the Government began to contract with revenue 
farmers and middlemen to pay the Government a fixed amount of money 
while they were left free to collect whatever thay could from the peasant. 
This l<d to increased oppression of the peasant. 

Many jealous nobles secretly worked against Zulfiqar Khan. Worse 
still, the Emperor too did not give him his trust and cooperation in full 
measure. The Emperor's ears were poisoned against Zulfiqar Khan by 
unscrupulous favourites. He was told that his wazir was becoming too 
powerful and ambitious and might even overthrow the Emperor himself. 
The cowardly Emperor dared not dismiss the powerful wazir, but he 
began to intrigue against him secretly. Nothing could have been more 
destructive of healthy administration. 

Jahandar Shah's inglorious reign came to an early end in January 
1713 when he was defeated at Agra by Farrukfa Siyar, his nephew. 

Farrukh Siyar owed his victory to the Saiyid brothers, Abdullah Khan 
and Husain Ali Khan Baraha, who were therefore given the offices of 
wazir and mir bakshi respectively. The two brothers soon acquired 
dominant control over tnc affairs of the state. Farrukh Siyar lack^ the 
capacity to rule. He was cowardly, miel, undependable and faithlets. 
Moreover, he allowed himself to be kifluenced by worthless favourites 
and flatterers. 

In spite of his weaknesses, Farrukh Siyar was not willing to give the 
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Siiyid brolfaen t free hand hot wanted to exeiciae penonal authority. 
On the other hand, the Saiyid brothers were convinced thatBdniinis> 
tratkm could be carried on properly, the decay of the Empire chectod, 
and their own porition safeguarded only if th^ wielded real authority 
and the Emperor merely reigned without ruh'ng. Thus there ensued a 
pndonged struggle for power between the Emperor Famikh Siyar and his 
¥fazir and mir bakshi. Year after year the ungrateful Emperor intrigued 
to overthrow the two brothers; year after year, he failed. In the end, in 
1719, the Saiyid brothers deposed him and Idlled him. In his place th^r 
raised to the throne in quick sucoesnon two young iuinoes*who dmd of 
consumption. The Saiyid brothers now made the 18-year old Muhammad 
Shah the EmperiMr of India. The three successors dt Famikh Siyar were 
mat puppets in the hands of the Satyids. Even their personal 
liberty to meet people and to move around was restricted. Thus, from 
1713 until 1720, when they were ovmthrown, the Saiyid’ brothers wielded 
the administrative power of the state. 

The Saiyid brothers adopted the policy of religious tolerance. They 
believed that India could be ruled harmoniously only by associating Hindu 
ch^s and nobles with the Mudim nobles in governing the country. 
Again, they sought to conciliate and use the Rajputs, the Marathas, a^ 
the Jats in their struggle against Farrukh Siyar and the rival noUes. 
They abolished the jizyak immediately after Farrukh Siyar*s accession 
to the throne. Similarly, the pilgrim tax was abolished from a number of 
places. They won over to their side Ajit Sin^ of Marwar, Jai Singh of 
Amber, and many other Rajput princes by giving them high positions of 
influence in the administration. Th^made an alliance with Chnraman, 
theJatchieftaiiL In the later years oftheir administration they reached an 
agreement with King l^iahu by grantir^ him the swarqfya (of Shivaji) 
and the right to collect the ehauth and sank^unukhi of the six laovinoes 
of the Deccan. In return, Shahu agreed to suppcnt them in the Deccan 
with 15,000 mounted soldiers. 

The S^yid brothers made a vigorous effort to contain rebellions and to 
save the Empire from administrative disint^ration. They failed in th^ 
tasks mainly because they were faced with constant political rivalry, 
quarrels, aii4 conspincies at the court This continu^ friction in tte 
ruliog dfcles disorganised and even paralysed administration at all levels. 
Lawlessness and disoider spread everywhere. The financial positicin 
of the state deteriorated ra^y as zamindais and rebellious elements 
leAned to pay land revenue, ofBcials misappropriated state revenues, 
and central income declined because of the spread of revenue fanning. 
As a result, the salarieB of the oflfeiab and soldiere could not be paid 
legnlarly arid the soldiers became undisciplined and even mutinous. 

Even thott^ the Saiyid brothers bad tried hard to conciliate and 
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befriend all sections of the nobility, a powerful group of nobles headed 
by Nizam>ul-Mulk and his father's cousin Muhammad Amin Khan began 
to conspire against them. These nobles were jealous of the growing 
power of the two brothers. The deposition and murder of Famikh 
Siyar frightened many of them: if the Emperor could be, killed, what 
safety was there for mere nobles? Moreover, the murder of the Emperor 
created a wave of public revulsion against the two brothen. They were 
looked down upon as traitors—persons who had not been True to their 
salt* ifiamak haram). Many of the nobles of Aurangzeb’s reign also disliked 
the Saiyid alliance with the Rajput and the Maratha chiefs and their liberal 
policy towards the Hindus. These nobles declared that the Saiyids were 
following anti-Mughal and anti-Islamic policies. They thus tried to arouse 
the fanatical sections of the Muslim nobility against the Saiyid brothers. 
The anti-Saiyid nobles were supported by Emperor Muhammad Shah 
who wanted to free himself from the control of the two brothers. In 
1720, they succeeded in treacherously assassinating Husain Ali Khan, 
the younger of the two brothers. Abdullah Khan tried to fight back 
but was defeated near Agra. Thus ended the domination of the Mughal 
Empire by the Saiyid brothers known in Indian history as *king makers'. 

Muhammad Shah’s long reign of nearly 30 years (1719-1748) was the 
last chants of saving the Empire. There were no quick changes of imperial 
authority as in the period 1707-1720. When his reign began Mughal 
prestige among the people was still an important political factor. The 
Mughal army and particularly the Mughal artillery was still a force to 
reckon with. Administration in northern India had deteriorated but 
not broken down yet. The Maratha sardars were still confined to the 
South, while the Rajput rajas continued to be loyal to the Mughal dynasty. 
A strong and farsighted ruler supported by a nobility conscious of its 
peril might still have saved the situation*. But,Muhammad Shah was not 
the man of the moment. He was weak-minded and frivolous and over- 
fond of a life of ease and luxury. He neglected the affairs of state, 
instead of giving full support to able wazirs such as Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
he fell under the evil influence of corrupt and worthless flatterers and 
intrigued against his own ministers. He even shared in the bribes taken 
by his favourite courtiers. 

Disgusted with the fickle-mindedness and suspicious nature of the 
Emperor and the constant quarrels at the court, Nizum-ul-^Mulk, the 
most powerful noble of the time, decided to follow his own'ambition. 
He had become the wazir in 1722 and had made a vigorous attempt to 
reform the administration. He now decided to leave the Emperor and 
his Empire to their fate and to strike out on his own. He relinquished his 
office in October 1724 and marched South to found the state of Hyderabad 
in the Deccan. “His departure was symbolic of the flight of loyalty 
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•ad viftue from the Empire.'* The physical break-up of the Muglial 
Empire had begun. 

Tbe other powerful and ambitious nobles also now began to utilise their 
energies for carving out semi-independent states. Hereditary nawabs 
owing nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi arose in many parts 
of the country, for example, in Bengal, Hyderabad, Avadh, and the 
Pui^jab. Everywhere petty zamindars, rajas and nawabs raised the banner 
of rebdlion and independence. The Marathu sardars began their 
northern expansion and overran Malwa, Gujarat and Bundelkhand. 
Then, in 1738-1739, Nadir Shah descended upon the plains of northern 
India, and the Eminre lay {vostrate. 

Nadir Shah had risen from shepherd boy to Shah (King) by saving 
Persia from sure decline and disintegration. In the beginning of the 
18th century Persia, hitl^o a powerful and far flung Eminre, was under 
the weak rule of the declining Safavi dynasty. It was threatened by 
internal rebellions and foreign attacks. In the east, the Abdali tribesmen 
revolted and occupied Herat, and the Ghalzai tribesnMn detatched the 
province of Qandahar. Similar revolts occurred in the north and 
west. In Shirvan, religious persecution of the Stmnis by fanatical Shtas 
led to rebellion. Here, "Sumfi mullahs were put to death, mosques were 
profaned and turned into stables, and religious works were destroyed." 
In 1721, the Ghakai chief of Qandahar, Mahmud, invaded Persia and 
oocufM Isfahan, the capital. Russia under Peter the Great uas deter¬ 
mined to push southward. Peter began his invasion of Persia in July 
1722 and soon fmoed Persia to sign away several of her provinces on the 
Caspian Sea, including the town of Baku. Turkey, deprived of most of 
her European possessions, also hoped to make good the loss at Persia's 
cost. In the spring of 1723, Turkey declared war on Persia and rapidly 
pushed throu^ Georgia and then penetrated south. In June 1724, 
Russia and Turkey signed a treaty dividing all northern ami most of 
western Persia between them. At this stage, in 1726, Nadir emerged as a 
miqor supporter of Tahmsap and as his most brilliant commander. In 
17;;^ he won back Herat after defeating the Abdalis and expelled the 
Ghalzais from Isfahan and central and southern Persia. After long 
and bitter warfare he compelled Turkey to give back all conquered 
territory. In 1735, he signed a treaty with Russia receiving back all 
seized territory. Next year, he deposed the last of the Safavi rulers and 
made himself the Shah. In the followiiig years, he reconquered the pro¬ 
vince of Qandahar. 

Nadir Shah was attracted to India by the fabulous wealth for 
whidi it was always famous. Continual campaigns had made Persia 
virtually bankrupt. Money was needed desperately to maintain his 
meieenaiy army. Spoils from India could be a solution. At the 
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same time, the viuble weakness of the Mughal Empire made such cita¬ 
tion possible. He entered Indian territory towards the end of 1738, 
without meeting with any opposition. For years the defences of the north¬ 
west frontier had been ne^ected. The danger was not fully recognised 
till the enemy had occupied Lahore. Hurried preparations were then 
made for the defence of Delhi, but the faction-ridden noUes refused to 
unite even in sight of the enemy. They could not agree on a plan for 
defence or on the commander of the ^fending forces. Disunity, poor 
leadership, and mutual jealousies and distrust could lead only to defeat 
The two armies nret at Karnal on 13th February 1739 and the invader 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mughal army. The Emperor 
Muhammad Shah was taken prisoner and Nadir Shidi marched on to 
Delhi. A terrible massacre of the citizens of the imperial capital was 
ordered by Nadir Shah as a reprisal against the killing of some of his 
soldiers. The greedy invader took possession of the royal treasury 
and other royal property, levied tribute on the leading nobles, and 
plundered the rich of Delhi. His total plunder has been estimated at 
70 crores of rupees. This enabled bim to exempt his own Kingdom 
from taxation for three years! He also carried away the famous Koh-i-nur 
diamond and the jewel-studded Peacock Throne of Shahjahan. He 
compelled Muhammad Shah to cede to him all titt provinces of the EiiM^tire 
west of the river Indus. 

Nadir Shah*s invasion inflicted immense damage on the Mughal 
Empire. It caused an irreparable loss of prestige and exposed the hidden 
weakness of the Empire to the Maratha sardars and the foreign 
trading companies. The central administration was thoroughly paralysed 
temporarily. The invasion ruined imperial finances and adversely affected 
the economic life of the country. The impoverished nobtes began to 
rack-rent and oppress the peasantry even more in an effort to recover 
their lost fortunes. They also fought one another over rich jagirs and 
high offices more desperately than ever. The loss df Kabul and the areas 
to the west of the Indus once again opened the Empire to the threat of 
invasions from the North-West. A vital line of defence had disappeared. 

It is surprising indeed that the Empire seemed to revive some of its 
strength after Nadir Shah’s departure, even though the area undn its 
effective control shrank rapidly. But the revival was deceptive and 
superficial. After Muhammad Shah’s death in 1748, bitter struggfes and 
even civil war broke out among unscrupulous and power hungry nobles. 
Furthermore, as a result of the weakening of the north-western defences, 
the Empire was devastated by the repeated invasions of Ahmed Sh^ 
Abdali, one of Nadir Shah’s ablest generals, who had succeeded in establi¬ 
shing his authority over Afghanistan after his master’s death. Abdali 
repeatedly invaded and plundered northern India right down to Delhi 
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aad Mathura between 1748 and 1767. In 1761, he defeated the Marathas 
in the Third Battle of Panipat and thus gave a big blow to their mStMoti 

controlling the Mughal Emperor and thereby dominating the countiy. 
He did not, however, found a new Afghan kingdom in India. He and his 
successors could not even retain the Punjab which they soon lost to the 
Sikh chiefs. 

As a result of the invasions of Nadir Shah and Abdali and the suicidal 
internal feuds of the Mughal nobility, the Mughal £m{Mre had by 1761 
ceased to exist in practice as an all-India Empire. It remained merely 
as the Kingdom of Delhi. Delhi itself was a scene of ‘daily riot and 
tumult*. The descendants of the Grand Mughals no longer participated 
actively in the struggle for the Empire of India, but the various contenders 
for power found it politically useful to hide behind their name. This 
gave to the Mughal dynasty a long lease of life on the nominal throne of 
Delhi. 

Shah Alam II, who ascended the throne in 1759, spent the initial years 
as an Emperor wandering from place to place far away from his capital, 
for he lived in mortal fear of his own wazir. He was a man of some 
ability and ample courage. But the Empire was by now beyond redemp¬ 
tion. In 1764, he joined Mir Qasim of Bengal and Shuja-ud-Daula of 
Avadh in declaring war upon the English East India Company. Defeated 
by the British at the Battle of Buxar, he lived for several years at Allahabad 
as a pensioner of the East India Company. He left the British shelter in 
1772 and returned to Delhi under the protective arm of the Marathas. 
The British occupied Delhi in 1803 and from that year till 1857, when the 
Mughal dynasty was finally extinguished, the Mughal Emperors merely 
served as a political front for the English. In fact, the continuation of 
the Mughal monarchy after 1759, when it had ceased to be a military 
power, was due to the powerful hold that the Mughal dynasty had on the 
minds of the people of India .is the symbol of the political unity of the 
country. 

Causes of die Decline of the Mughal Empire 

When a mighty empire like that of the Great Mughals decays and falls 
it is because many factors and forces have been at work. The beginnings 
of the decline of the Mughal Empire are to be traced to the strong rule of 
Aurangzeb. Aurangzeb inherited a large empire, yet he adopted a 
policy of extending it further to the farthest geographical limits in the south 
at great expense in men and materials. In reality, the existing means of 
communication and the economic and political structure of the country 
made it difficult to establish a stable centralixd administration over all 
parts of the country. Thus Aurangzeb's objective of unifying the entire 
country under one central political authority was, though justifiable in 
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theory, not easy in practice. 

One of the basic failures of Aurangzeb lay in the realm of statesmandiip. 
He was not willing to accept to the fuU the Maratha demand for regbiud 
autonomy, failing to grasp the fact that Shivaji and other Maratha 
sardars re(»esented forces which could not be easily crushed. Akbar, 
placed in similar drcumstances, had made an alliance with the Riyput 
princes and diiefs. Aurangzeb too would have been well-advised to win 
over the Maratha sardars. Instead, he chose to suppress them. His 
futile but arduous campaign against the Marathas extended over many 
years; it drained the resources of his Empire and ruined the trade and 
industry of the Deccan. His absence from the north for over 25 years 
and his failure to subdue the Marathas led to deterioration in administra¬ 
tion; this undermined the prestige of the Empire and its army, led to the 
neglect of the vital north-west frontier, and encouraged {M'ovincial and 
local officials to defy central authority and to dream of independence. 
Later, in tlus 18th centiuy, Maratha expansion in the north weakened 
central authority still further. 

Aurangzeb*s conflict with some of the Rajput states also had serious 
consequences. Allianz with the Rajput rajas with the consequent 
military suppon was one of the main pillars of Mughal strength in the 
past. Aurangzeb himself had in the beginning adhered to the Rajput 
alliance by raising Jaswant Singh of Marwar and Jai Singh of Amber to 
the highest of ranks. But his short-sighted attempt later to reduce the 
strength of the Rajput rajas and tore-extend imperial sway over their lands 
led to the withdrawal of thdr loyalty from the Mughal thrcme. Wars 
with the Rajput rajas further weakraed the Empire and encouraged 
separation. In particular they tended to oreate a wall between the Hindu 
and the Muslim upper classes. 

The strength of Aurangzeb's administration was challenged at its 
very nerve centre around Delhi by the Satnami, the Jat, and the Sikh 
uprisings. Evmi though riie number of people involved in these uprisings 
was not large, th^ were significant because they were popular in character- 
peasants formed their backbone. All of them were to a considerable 
extent the result of the oppression of the Mughal revenue officials over 
the peasantry. They showed that the peasantry was deeply dissatisfied 
with feudal oppression by zamindars, nobles, and the state. 

Aurangzeb's religious orthodoxy and his policy towards the Hindu 
nders seriously damaged the stability of the Mughal Empire. The Mughal 
state in the days of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shahjahu was basically a 
secular state. Its stability was essentially founded on ffie poliqr of non¬ 
interference with the reHgipus beliefs and customs of the peopte, fostering 
of friendly rdations between Hindus and Muslims, opening the dome 
of the highest ofltees of the state to nobles and chiefs belonging to different 
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regions and professing different religions. The Mughal alliance with the 
Rajput rajas was a visiUe manifestation of this policy. Aurangzeb made 
an attempt to reverse this policy by imposing the jizyah^ destroying many 
of the Hindu temples in the north, and putting certain restrictions on tlw 
Hindus. In this way he tended to alienate the Hindus, split Mughal 
society and, in particular, to widen the gulf between the Hindu and Muslim 
upp» classes. But the role of the religious policy of Aurangzeb in 
causing the decay of Mughal power should not be over-stressed. This 
policy was followed only in the latter part of his reign. It was speedily 
abandoned by his successors. As we have seen earlier, the jizyah was 
abolished within a few years of Aurangzeb’s death. Amicable relations 
with the Rajput and other Hindu nobles and chiefs were soon restored; 
and some of them such as Ajit Singh Rathor and Jai Singh Sawai rose to 
high offices under the later Mughals. Relations with King Shahu and the 
Maratha sardars were also developed along political rather than religious 
lines. It should also be kept in view that the Rajput, Jat, Maratha, and 
Sikh chieftains of the 18th century also did not behave as champions of 
the Hindus. Power and plunder were more important considerations to 
them than religious solidarity. They were often as ruthless in fighting 
and looting the Hindus as the Muslims. In fact, neither the Hindus nor 
the Muslims formed a homogenous community at that time. The upper 
classes of both the religious groups formed the ruling class while the 
peasants and artisans, Hindu or Muslim, formed the under-privileged 
majority of society. Sometimes the Hindu and Muslim nobles and chiefs 
used religion as a weapon of propaganda to achieve their political aims. 
But even more often they formed mutual alliances against fellow co¬ 
religionists for gaining power, territory, or money. Moreover, both 
the Hindu and the Muslim nobles, zamindars, and chiefs ruthlessly 
oppressed and exploited the comntpn people irrespective of their religion. 
’Hie Hindu peasantry of Maharashtra or Rajputana paid as high an 
amount in land revenue as did the Hindu or Muslim peasantry in Agra or 
Bengal or Avadh. Moreover, cordial cultural and social relations prevailed 
between the Hindu and Muslim upper classes of India. 

If Aurangzeb left the Empire with many problems unsolved, the situa¬ 
tion was further worsened by the ruinous wars of succession which followed 
his death. In the absence of any fixed rule of succession, the Mughal 
dynasty was always plagued after the death of a king by a civil war between 
the princes. These wars of succession became extremely fierce and destruc¬ 
tive during the 18th century. They resulted in great loss of life and pro¬ 
perty. Thousands of trained soldiers and hundreds of capable military 
commanders and efficient and tried officials wee killed. Moreover, 
these civil wars loosened the administrative fabric of the Empire. The 
nobility, the backbone of the Empire, was transformed into warring 
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factions. Many of the local chiefs and officials ntitised the conditions 
of uncertainty and political chaos at the centre to consolidate their 
own position, to acquire greater autonotny, and to make their offices 
hereditary. 

The weaknesses of Aurangzeb’s reign and the evils of the wars of 
succession mi^t still have been overcome if able, farsighted, and ener^tic 
rulers had appeared on the throne. Unfortunately, af^ Bahadur ffiudi's 
brief reign came a long reign of utterly worthless, weak-willed and luxuiy- 
loving kings. After all, in an autocratic, monarchical system of govern¬ 
ment, the character and personality of the ruler do ]^y a crucial role. 
At the same time, this single factor need not be given too much importance. 
Aurangzeb was neither weak nor degenerate. He possessed great ability 
and capacity for work. He was free of vices common among kings and 
lived a simple and austere life. He undermined the great empire of his 
forefathers not because he lacked character or ability but because he 
lacked political, social and economic insight. It was not his personality 
but lus policies that were out of joint. 

Apart from the personalities of the Great Mughals, the strength of the 
Mughal Empire lay in the organisation and character of its nobility. The 
weakness of the king could have been successfully overcome and covered 
up by an alert, efficient, and loyal nobility. But the character of the 
nobility had also d^eriorated. Many nobles lived extravagantly and 
beyond their means. Many of them became ease-loving and fond of 
excessive luxury. Even when they went out to fight they surrounded 
themselves with comforts and frequently took their families with them. 
They were often poorly educated. Many of them neglected even the 
art of fighting. Earlier, many able persons from the lower classes had 
been able to rise to the ranks of nobility, thus infusing fresh blood into 
it. l.ater, the existing families of nobles began to monopolise all offices, 
barring the way to fresh comers. Not all the nobles, however, had 
become weak and inefficioit. A large number of energetic and able 
officials and brave and brilliant military commanders came into prominence 
during the 18th century, but most of them did not benefit the Emigre 
because they used their talents to promote their own interests and to 
fight each other rather than to serve die state and society. 

In fact, contrary to the popular belief, the major weakness of the Mu^iaJ 
nobility during the 18th century lay, not in the decline in the avnafp 
ability of the nobles or their moiid decay, but in their selfishness and lack 
of devotion to the state and this, in turn, gave birth to corruption in 
administration and mutual tnckering. In order to inorease their power, 
prestige, and income, the nobles formed groups and factions against each 
other and even against the king. In their struggle for power they took 
recourse to force, fraud, and treachery. Their mutual quarrels exhausted 
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the Empire, affected its cohesion, led to its dismemberment, and, in 
the end, made it an easy jnvy to foreign conquerors. And the most 
guilty in this respect were precisdy those nobles who were active and abte. 
It is they who shattered the unity of the Empire by carving out their own 
private principalities. Thus, the decadence of the later Mughal nobility 
lay not so much in private vice as in lack of public virtue and politiod 
foresight and in its devotion to the short-sighted pursuit of power. But 
these characteristics were not the monopoly of the Mughal nobility at the 
centre. They were found in equal measure among the rising Maratha 
chiefs, the Rajput rajas, the Jat, the Sikh, and the Bundela chiefs, the new 
rulers of autonomous provinces, and the other innumerable adventurers 
who rose to fame and power during the troubled 18th century. 

One of the major causes of the growing selfishness and cliquishness of 
the nobles was the paucity of jagirs and the reduced income of the existing 
jagirs at a time when the number of nobles and their expenditure was going 
up. So there ensued intense mutual rivalry among them for the possession 
of the existing jagirs. The heart of the matter perhaps was -that no arrange¬ 
ment could have been made which would satisfy all the nobles, for there 
were just not enough offices and jagirs for all. The paucity of jagirs had 
some other consequences. The nobles tried to get the maximum income 
from their jagirs at the cost of the peasantry. They tried to transform 
their existing jagirs and offices into hereditary ones. To balance their 
own budgets they tended to appropriate khalisah (crown) lands, thus 
intensifying the financial crisis of the central Government. They invariably 
reduced their expenditure by not maintaining their full quota of troops 
and thus weakened the armed strength of the Empire. 

A basic cause of the downfall of the Mughal Empire was that it could no 
longer satisfy the minimum needs of its population. The condition of the 
Indian peasant gradually worsened during the 17th and 18th centuries. 
While at no time perhaps was his lot happy, in the 18th century his life, 
was “poor, nasty, miserable and uncertain”. The burden of land revenue 
went on increasing from Akbar's time. Moreover, constant transfer oi 
nobles from their jagirs also led to great evil. They tried to extract as 
much from a jagir as possible in the short period of their tenure as jagirdars. 
They made heavy demands on the peasants and cruelly oppressed them, 
often in violation of official regulations. After the death of Aurangzeb, 
the practice of ijarah or farming the land revenue to the highest bidder, 
who was permitted to raise what he could from the peasantry, became more 
common both on jagir and khalisah (crown) lands. This led to ihe rise 
of a new class of revenue farmers and talukdars whose extortions from the 
peasantry often knew no bounds. 

All these factors led to stagnation and deterioration in agriculture and 
the impoverishment of the peasant. Peasant discontent increased and 
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came to the suiface. There are some instances of the peasants leaving 
the land to avoid paying taxes. Peasant discontent also found an outlet 
in a series of uprisings (the Satnamies, the Jats, the Sikhs, etc.) which eroded 
the stability and strength of the Empite. Many ruined peasants fom^ 
roving bands of robbers and adventurers, often under the leadership of the 
zemindars, and thus undermined law and order and the efficiency of the 
Mughal administration. 

As a matter of fact, agriculture was no longer producing enough sur¬ 
plus to meet the needs of the Empire, of constant warfare, and of the 
increased luxury of the ruling classes. If the Empire was to survive and 
regain its strength and if the people were to go forward, trade and industry 
alone could provide the additional economic resources. But it was 
precisely in trade and industry that stagnation was most evident. No 
doubt the establishment of a large empire encouraged trade and industry 
in many ways and India's industrial production increased to a marked 
extent. Both in the quality of its products and their quantity, Indian 
industry was quite advanced by contemporary world standards. But 
unlike in Europe at this time, Indian industry did not make any new 
advances in science and technology. Similarly, the growth of trade was 
hampered by bad communications and by the self-sufficient nature of 
village economy. Moreover, emphasis on land as a source of wealth and 
lovernment revenue led to the neglect of overseas trade and the navy. 
Perhaps not even the best of kings and nobles could have changed this 
situation. In the absence of scientific and technological development and 
a social, economic and political revolution, India lagged behind Europe 
economically and politically and succumbed to its pressure. 

An important socio-political cause of the downfal of the Mughal 
Empire was the absence of the spirit of political nationalism among the 
people. This was because India at the time lacked the elements which 
constitute a modem nation. The people of India did not feel that they 
were all Indians, nor were they conscious of oneness or of having common 
interests, even though elements of cultural unity had existed in the country 
for centuries. Therefore, there did not exist the ideal of living and dying 
for one's nation. Instead people were loyal to persons, tri^, castes, 
and religious sects. 

In fact no group or class in the country was deeply interested in main¬ 
taining the unity of the country or the Empire. Such unity as did exist 
was imposed from above by strong rulers. The peasants' loyalty was 
confined to their village and caste. Moreover, they took little interest in 
the politics of the Empire; nor did they identify its interests with their 
own. They realised that they had little stake in it and that even its 
defence from external aggression was not their concern. The zamindars 
tended to rebel against any central authority which showed signs of 
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weakness. They were opposed to a strong, centralised state that ourbed 
their power and autonomy. 

The nobles had been earlier imbued with the exalted notion of loyalty 
to their dynasty. But this was mainly based on the high offices and 
privileges they obtained in return. With the decline of the dynasty, 
the nobles placed their self-interest and ambition above loyalty to the state 
and attacked the very unity of the Empire by carving out autonomous 
principalities. Even those who rebelled against the Empire, for example, 
the Marathas, the Jats, and the Rajputs, were interested in consolidating 
their regional, tribal, or personal power and had no notion of fighting 
for a nation called India or for its unity. The reality was that the existing 
character of the Indian economy, social relations, caste structure, and 
political institutions was such that the time was not yet ripe for the unifi* 
cation of Indian society or for its emergence as a nation. 

The Mughal Empire might have continued to exiist for a long time if its 
administration and armed power had not broken down, mostly as a result 
of the factors discussed above. There was rapid decline in the adminis¬ 
trative efficiency of the Empire during the 18th century. Administration 
was neglected and law and order broke down in many parts of the country. 
Unruly zamindars openly defied central authority. Even the royal camp 
and Mughal armies on the march were often plundered by hostile elements. 
Corruption and bribery, indiscipline and inefficiency, disobedience and 
disloyalty prevailed on a large scale among officials at all levels. The 
Central Government was often on the verge of bankruptcy. The old 
accumulated wealth was exhausted while the existing sources of income 
were narrowed. Many provinces failed to remit provincial revenues 
to the centre. The area of the khalisah lands was gradually 
reduced as Emperors tried to placate friendly nobles by granting jagirs 
out of these lands. The rebellious zamindars regularly withheld revenue. 
Efforts to increase income by oppressing the peasantry produced popular 
reaction. 

Ultimately, the military strength of the Empire was affected. During 
the 18th century the Mughal army lacked discipline and fighting morale. 
Lack of finance made it difficult to maintain a large army. Its soldiers 
and officers were not paid for months, and, since they were mere merce¬ 
naries, they were constantly disaffected and often verged on a mutiny. 
Again, the noblemen-cum-comrnanders did not maintain their full quota 
of military contingents because of their own financial troubles. More¬ 
over, the civil wars resulted in the death of many brilliant commanders 
and brave and experienced soldiers. Thus, the army, the ultimate sanction 
of an empire, and the pride of the Great Mughals, was so weakened 
that it could no longer curb the ambitious chiefs and nobles or defend the 
Empire from foreign aggression. 
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The final blow to the Mughal Empire was given by a series of foreign 
invasions. Attacks by Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali, which were 
themselves the consequences of the weakness of the Empire, drained the 
Empire of its wealth, ruined its trade and industry in the North, and 
almost destroyed its military power. Finally, the emergence of the British 
challenge took away the last hope of the revival of the crisis-ridden 
Empire. In this last fact lies the most important consequence of the 
decline of the Mughal Empire. None of the Indian powers rose to 
claim the heritage of the Grand Mughals for they were strong enough to 
destroy the Empire but not strong enough to unite it or to create any¬ 
thing new in its place. They could not create a new social order which 
could stand up to the new enemy from the West. All of them represented 
the same moribund social system as headed by the Mughals and all of 
them suffered from the weaknesses which had destroyed the mighty 
Mughal Empire. On the other hand, the Europeans knocking at the 
gates of India had the benefit of coming from societies which had evolved 
a superior economic system and which were more advanced in science 
and technology. The tragedy of the decline of the Mughal Empire was 
that its mantle fell on a foreign pow<»- which dissolved, in its own in¬ 
terests, the centuries-old socio-economic and political structure of the 
country and replaced it with a colonial structure. But some good was 
destined to come out of this evil. The stagnation of Indian society vw 
broken and new forces of change emerged. This process because it 
grew out of a colonial contact inevitably brought with it extreme misery 
and national degradation, not to mention economic, political, and 
cultural backwardness. But it was precisely these new forces of change 
which were to provide the dynamism of modem India. 

EXERCISES 

1 . How did the Mughal Empire shrink to the area around Delhi? 
What were the steps taken by the rulers and high officials to save 
the Empire? 

2. Critically examine Aurangzeb*s responsibility for the decline of 
the Mughal Empire. 

3. How did the nobility contribute to the decline of the Mughal 
Empire? 

4. What role did stagnation in agriculture and industry play in under¬ 
mining the functioning of the Mughal Empire? 

5. Write short notes on : 

(a) Bahadur Shah, (h) Zulfiqar Khan, (c) Saiyid Brothers, 
(d) Nadir Shah and his invasion of India, (e) The crisis of the 
jagirdari system. 
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CHAPTER II 


Indian States and Society in the 
18th Century 


O N the debris of the Mughal Empire and its political system arose a 
large number of independent and semi-independent powers such 
as Bengal, Avadh, Hyderabad, Mysore and the Maratha Kingdom. It is 
these powers which challenged the British attempt at supremacy in India 
in the second half of the 18th century. Some arose as a result of the as¬ 
sertion of autonomy by governors of Mughal provinces, others were the 
product of rebellion against Mughal authority. 

The rulers of these states established law and order and viable 
economic and administrative states. They curbed, with varying degrees 
of success, the lower local officials and petty chiefs and zamindars who 
constantly fought with higher authorities for control over the surplus pro¬ 
duce of the peasant, and who sometimes succeeded in establishing local 
centres of power and patronage. The politics of these states were invari¬ 
ably non-communal or secular, the motivations of their rulers being simi¬ 
lar in economic and political terms. These rulers did not discrimi¬ 
nate on religious grounds in public appointments, civil or military; nor 
did the rebels against their authority pay much attention to the religion 
of the rulers. 

None of these states, however, succeeded in arresting the economic 
crisis. The zamindars and jagirdars, whose number constantly increased, 
continued to fight over a declining income from agricult a e, while the 
condition of the peasantry continued to deteriorate. While these states 
prevented any br^down of internal trade and even tried to promote 
foreign trade, they did nothing to modernise the basic industrial ai^ 
commercial structure of their states, 

Hyderabid and the Carnatic 

The state of Hyderabad was founded by Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah 
in 1724. He was one of the leading nobles of the post-Aurangzeb erdi 
He played a leading role in the overthrow of the Saiyid brothers and was re¬ 
warded with the viceroyalty of the Deccan. From 1720 to I7l2 he consolid- 
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ated his hold over the Deccan by suppressing all opposition to his viceroyalty 
and organising the administration on efficient lines. Froin 1722 to 1724 he 
was the wazir of the Empire. But he soon got disgusted with that office 
as the Emperor Muhammad Shah frustrated all his attempts at reforming 
the administration. So he decided to go back to the Deccan where he 
could safely maintain his supremacy. Here he laid the foundations of 
the Hyderabad State which he ruled with a strong hand. He never openly 
declared his independence from the Central Government but in practice 
he acted like an independent ruler. He waged wars, concluded peace, 
conferred titles, and gave jagirs and offices without reference to Delhi. 
He followed a tolerant policy towards the Hindus. For example, a Hindu, 
Puran Chand, was his Dewan. He consolidated his power by establish¬ 
ing an orderly administration in the Deccan. He forced the big, turbulent 
zamindars to respect his authority and kept the powerful Marathas out 
of his dominions. He also made an attempt to rid the revenue system of 
its corruption. But after his death in 1748, Hyderabad fell prey to the 
same disruptive forces as were operating at Delhi. 

The Carnatic was one of the subahs of the Mughal Deccan and as 
such came under the Nizam of Hyderabad’s authority. But just as in 
practice the Nizam had become independent of Delhi, so also the Deputy 
Governor of the Carnatic, known as the Nawab of Carnatic, had freed 
himself of the control of the Viceroy of the Deccan and made his office 
hereditary. Thus Nawab Saadutullah Khan of Carnatic had made his 
nephew Dost AH his successor without the approval of his superior, 
the Nizam. Later, after 1740, the affairs of the Carnatic deteriorated 
because of the repeated struggles for its Nawabship and this provided 
an opportunity to the European trading companies to interfere in Indian 
politics. 

Bengal 

Taking advantage of the growing weakness of the central authority, 
two men of exceptional ability, Murshid Quli Khan and Alivardi Khan, 
made Bengal virtually independent. Even though Murshid Quli Khan 
was made Governor of Bengal as late as 1717, he had been its effective 
ruler since 1700, when he was appointed its Dewan. He soon freed him¬ 
self from central control though he sent regular tribute to the Emperor. 
He established peace by freeing Bengal of internal and external danger. 
Bengal was now also relatively free of uprisings by zamindars. The only 
three major uprisings during his rule were first by Sitaram Ray, Udai 
Narayan and Ghulam Muhammad, and then by Shujat Khan, and finally 
by Najat Khan. After defeating them, Murshid Quli Khan gave their 
zamindaris to his favourite, Ramjivan. Murshid Quli Khan died in 1727, 
and his son-in-law Shuja-ud-din ruled Bengal till 1739. In that year. 
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Alivardi Khan deposed and killed Shuja-ud-din’s son, Sarfaraz Klutn, 
and made himself the Nawab. 

These three Nawabs gave Bengal a long period of peace and orderly 
administration and promoted its trade and industry. Murshid Quli 
Khan effected economies in the administration and reorganised the 
finances of Bengal by transferring large parts of jagir lands into khalisah 
lands by carrying out a fresh revenue settlement, and by introducing the 
system of revenue-farming. He also granted agricultural loans (tMcavi) 
to the poor cultivators to relieve their distress as well as to enable them 
to pay land revenue in time. He was thus able to increase the resources 
of the Bengal Government. But the system of revenue-farming led to 
increased economic pressure on the peasant. Moreover, even though 
he demanded only the standard revenue and forbade illegal cesses, he 
collected the revenue from the zamindars and the peasants with utmost 
cruelty. Another result of his reforms was that many of the older 
zamindars were driven out and their place taken by upstart revenue- 
farmers. 

Murshid Quli Khan and the succeeding Nawabs gave equal opportuni¬ 
ties for employment to Hindus and Muslims. They filled the highest 
civil posts and many of the military posts with Bengalis, most of whom 
were Hindus. In choosing revenue farmers Murshid Quli Khan gave 
preference to local zamindars and mahajans (money-lenders) who were 
mainly Hindus. He thus laid the foundations of a new landed aristo¬ 
cracy in Bengal. 

All the three Nawabs recognised that expansion of trade benefited the 
people and the Government, and, therefore, gave encouragement to all 
merchants, Indian or foreign. They provided for the safety of roads and 
rivers from thieves and robbers by establishing regular thanas and chowkies. 
They checked private trade by officials. They prevented abuses in the 
customs administration. At the same time they made it a point to main¬ 
tain strict control over the foreign trading companies and their servants 
and prevented them from abusing their privileges. They compelled the 
servants of the English East India Company to obey the laws of the land 
and to pay the same customs duties as were being paid by other merchants. 
Alivardi Khan did not permit the English and the French to fortify their 
factories in Calcutta and Chandranagar. The Bengal Nawabs proved,' 
however, to be short-sighted and negligent in one respect Hiey did 
not firmly put down the increasing tendency of the English East India 
Company after 1707 to use military force, or to threaten its use, to 
get its demands accepted. They had the power to deal with the Ccmpany's 
threats, but they continued to believe that a mere trading company could 
not threaten their power. They failed to see that the English Company 
was no mere company of traders but was the representative of the most 
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aggrMsive and expansionist colonialism of the time. Hieir ignorance of, 
and lack of contact with, the rest of the world was to cost the state dear. 
Otherwise, they would have known of the devastation caused by the 
Western trading companies in Africa, South<East Asia, and Latin America. 

The Nawabs of Bengal neglected to build a strong army and paid a 
heavy price for it. For example, the army of Murshid Quli Khan 
consisted of only 2000 cavalry and 4000 infantry. Alivardi Khan was 
constantly troubled by the repeated invasions of the Marathas and, in 
the end, he had to ce de a large part of Orissa to them. And when, in 
1756>57, the English East India Company declared war on Siraj*ud-Daulah, 
the successor of Alivardi, the absence of a strong army contributed much 
to the victory of the foreigner. The Bengal Nawabs also failed to check 
the growing corruption among their officials. Even judicial officials, 
the qazis and muftis^ were given to taking bribes. The foreign companies 
took full advantage of this weakness to undermine official rules and 
regulations and policies. 

Avadh 

The founder of the autonomous kingdom of Avadh was Saadat Khan 
Burhan-ul-Mulk who was appointed Governor of Avadh in 1722. He 
was an extremely bold, energetic, iron-willed, and intelligent person. 
At the time of his appointment, rebellious zamindars had raised their 
heads everywhere in the province. They refused to pay the land tax, 
organised their own private armies, erected forts, and defied the Imperial 
Government. For years Saadat Khan had to wage war upon them. 
He succeeded in suppressing lawlessness and disciplining the big zamin¬ 
dars and thus, increasing the financial resources of his government. 
Most of the defeated zamindars were, however, not displaced. They were 
usually confirmed in their estates after they had submitted and agreed to 
pay their dues (land revenue) regularly. Moreover, they continued to 
be refractory. Whenever the Nawab’s military hold weakened or he was 
engaged in some other direction, they would rebel, thus weakening the 
Nawab's power. As Safdar Jang, Saadat Khan’s successor, later wrote: 
“The Avadh chiefs.. .were capable of creating a disturbance in the 
twinkling of an eye and were more dangerous than the Marathas of the 
Deccan.” 

Saadat Khan also carried out a fresh revenue settlement in 1723. He is 
said to have improved the lot of the peasant by levying equitable land 
revenue and by protecting him from oppression by the big zamindars. 

Like the Bengal Nawabs, he too did not discriminate between Hindus 
and Muslims. Many of his commanders and high officials were Hindus: 
and he curbed refractory zamindars, chiefs, and nobles irrespective of their 
religion. His troops were well-paid, well-armed, and well-trained. His 
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administration was efScient. Before his death in 1739, he had become 
virtually independent and had made the province a luKreditary possession. 
He was succeeded by his nephew Safdar Jang, who was simultaneously 
appointed the wazir of the Emirire in 1748 and granted in addition the 
province of Allahabad. 

Safdar Jang gave a long penod of peace to the people of Avadh and 
Allahabad before his death in 17S4. He suppressed reteliious zamindars 
and made an alliance with the Maratha sar^rs so that his dominion was 
saved from their incursions. He carried on warfare against the Rohelas 
and the Bangash Pathans. In his war against the Bangash Nawabs in 
1750>S1, he secured Maratha military help by paying a daily allowance of 
Rs. 25,000 and Jat support by paying Rs. 15,000 a day. Later, he entered 
into an agreement with the Pesnwa by which the ^shwa was- to help the 
Mughal Empire against Ahmad Shah Abdali and to protect it from such 
internal rebels as the Indian Pathans and the Rajput rajas. In return the 
Peshwa was to be paid Rs. 50 lakhs, granted the chauth of the Punjab, 
Sindh, and several districts of northern India, and made the Governor of 
Ajmer and Agra. The agreement failed, however, as the Peshwa went 
over to Safdar Jang’s enemies at Delhi who promised him the governor¬ 
ship of Avadh and Allahabad. 

Safdar Jang also organised an equitable system of justice. He too 
adopted a policy of impartiality in the employment of Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. The highest post in his Government was held by a Hindu, Maharaja 
Nawab Rai. 

The prolonged period of peace and of economic prosperity of the 
nobles under the government of the Nawabs resulted in time in the 
growth of a distinct Lucknow culture around the Avadh court. Luck¬ 
now, for long an important city of Avadh, and the seat of the Avadh 
Nawabs after 1775, soon rivalled Delhi in its patronage of arts and 
literature. It also developed as an important centre of handicrafts. 

Safdar Jang maintained a very high standard of personal morality. 
All his life he was devoted to his only wife. As a matter of fact all Uie 
founders of the three autonomous kingdoms of Hyderabad, Bengal, and 
Avadh, namely, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Murshid Quli Khan and Alivardi Khan, 
and Saadat Kbian and Safdar Jang, were men of high personal morality. 
Nearly all of them led austere and simple lives. Their lives give lie 
to the belief that all the leading nobles of the 18th century led extravagant 
and luxurious lives. It was only in their public and political dealings that 
they resorted to fraud, intrigue and treachery. 

Mysore 

Next to Hyderabad, the most important power that emerged in South 
India was Mysore under Haidar Ali. The kingdom of Mysore had 
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preserved its precarious independence ever since the end of the Vijaya* 
nagar Empire. Early in the 18th century two ministers Nanjaraj (the 
Sarvadhikari) and Devraj (the Dulwai) had seized power in Mysore 
reducing the king Chikka Krishna Raj to a mere puppet. Haidar Ali, 
bom in 1721 in an obscure family, started his career as a petty officer in 
the Mysore army. Though uneducated he possessed a keen intellect 
and was a man of great energy and daring and determination. He was 
also a brilliant commander and a shrewd diplomat. 

Haidar Ali, soon found his opportunity in the wars which involved 
Mysore for more than twenty years. Cleverly using the opportunities 
that came his way, he gradually rose in the Mysore army. He soon 
recognised the advantages of western military training and applied it to 
the troops under his own command. He established a modem arsenal in 
Dindigul in 1755 with the help of French experts. In 1761 he overthrew 
Nai^araj and established his authority over the Mysore state. He ex¬ 
tended full control over the rebellious poligars (zamindars) and conquered 
the toritories of Bidnur, Sunda, Sera, Canara and Ma^bar. Though 
illiterate he was an efficient administrator. He took over Mysore when 
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it was a weak and divided state and soon made it one of the leading Indian 
powers. He prac^sed religious toleration and his first Dewan and many 
odier officials were Hindus. 


Almost from the beginning of the establishment of his power* he was 
engaged in wars with the Maratha sardars, the Nizam, and the British. 
In 1769, he repeatedly defeated the British forces and reached the walls of 
Madras. He died in 1782 in the course of the second Anglo-'Mys(He War 
and was succeeded by his son Tipu. 

Sultan Tipu, who ruled Mysore till his death at the hands of the British 
in 1799, was a man of complex character. He was, for one, an innovator. 
His desire to change with the times was symbolised in the introduction 
of a new calendar, a new system of coinage, and new scales of weights 
and measures. His personal library contained books on such diverse 
subjects as religion, history, military science, medicine, and mathematics. 
He showed a keen interest in the French Revolution. He planted a 
Tree of Liberty’ at Sringapatam and he became a member of a Jacobin 
Club. His organisational capacity is borne out by the fact that in those 
days of general indiscip¬ 
line among Indian armies 


his troops remained dis¬ 
ciplined and loyal to him 
to the last. He tried to 
do away with the custom 
of giving jagirs, and thus 
increase state income. 
He also made an attempt 
to reduce the hereditary 
possessions of the poligars. 
However, his land revenue 
was as high as that of other 
contemporary rulers—it 
ranged up to l/3rd of the 
gross produce. But he 
checked the collection of 


Soldia in Uniform—In the 
Service of Tipu Sultan 
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illegal oeues, and he was libera! in granting remisdoni. 

His infantry was armed with muskets and bayon^ in the European 
fashion which were, however, manufactured in Mysore. He also ma^ an 
cffwt to build a modem navy after 1796. For this purpcMe he established 
two dockyards, the models of the ships being supplied by the Sultan 
himself. In personal life he was free of vices and kept himself free of 
hixuiy. He was recklessly brave and, as a commander, brilliant. He 
was, however, hasty in action and unstable in nature. 

As a statesman, he, more than any oth^ 18th century Indian ruler, 
recognised to the full extent the threat that the English posed to South 
India as well as to other Indian powers. He stood forth as die steadfast 
foe of the rising English power. The English, in turn, looked upon him 
as their most dangerous enemy in India. 

Though not free from contemporary economic backwardness, Mysore 
flourished economically under Haidar Ali and Tipu, especially when seen 
in contrast with its immediate past or with the rest of the country. When 
the British occupied Mysore after defeating and killing Tipu in 1799, 
they were completely surprised to find that the Mysore peasant was much 
more prosperous than the peasant in British occupied Madras. Sir 
John Shore, Governor-General from 1793 to 1798, wrote later that ‘*the 
peasantry of his doniinions are protected, and their labour encouraged 
and rewarded.” Tipu also seems to have grasped the importance of 
modem trade and industry. In fact, alone among the Indian rulers, he 
understood the importance of economic strength as the foundation of 
military strength. He made some attempts to introduce modern indus¬ 
tries in India by importing foreign workmen as experts and by extending 
state support to many industries. He sent embassies to France, Turkey, 
Iran and Pegu to develop foreign trade. He also traded with China. 
He even tried to set up a trading company on the pattern of European 
com]»nies. 

Some British historians have described Tipu as a religious fanatic. 
But this is not borne out by facts. Though he was orthodox in his reli¬ 
gious views, he was in fact tolerant and enlightened in his approach 
toward other rHigions. He gave money for the construction of the image 
of goddess Sarda in the Shringeri Temple after the latter was looted by 
the Maratha horsemen in 1791. He regularly gave gifts to this temple as 
well as several other temples. The famous temple of Sri Ranganath was 
situated barely 100 yards from his palace. 

I- 

KcralA 

At the beginning of the 18th century Kerala was divided up among a 
large number of feudal chiefs and rajas. The four most important states 
were those of C||licut under the Zamorin, Chirakkal, Cochin, and Travan- 
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core. The kingdom of Travancore rose into promtiwnce after 1729 
under King Martanda Vtfffna, one of the leading statesmen of the ISth 
century. He combined rare foresight and strong determination with 
courage and daring. He subdued the feudatories, conquered Quilon 
and Elayadam, and defeated the Dutch and thus ended their political 
power in Kerala. He organised a strong army on the western mo^l with 
the help of European officers and armed it with modem weapons. He 
also constructed a modern arsenal. Martanda Varma used his new army 
to expand northwards and the boundaries of Travancore soon extended 
from Kanya Kumari to Cochin. He undertook many irrigation works, 
built roads and canals for communication, and gave active encourage¬ 
ment to foreign trade. 

By 1763, all the petty principalities of Kerala had been absorbed or 
subordinated by the three big states of Cochin, Travancore, and Calicut. 
Haidar Ali began his invasion of Kerala in 1766 and in the end annexed 
northern Kerala up to Cochin, including the territories of the Zamorin 
of Calicut. 

The 18th century saw a remarkable revival in Malayalam literature. 
This was due in part to the rajas and chiefs of Ko’ala who were great 
patrons of literature. Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, became in 
the second half of the 18th century a famous centre of Sanskrit 
scholarship. Rama Varma, successor of Martanda Varma, was himself 
a poet, a scholar, a musician, a renowned actor, and a man of great culture. 
He conversed fluently in English, took a keen interest in European affairs, 
and regularly read newspapers and journals published in London, Calcutta 
and Madras. 

Areas around Delhi 

The Rajput States: The principal Rajput states took advanta^ of the 
growing weakness of Mughal power to virtually free themselves from 
central control while at the same time increasing their influence in the 
rest of the Empire. In the reigns of Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Shah 
the rulers of Amber and Marwar were appointed governors of important 
Mughal provinces such as Agra, Gujarat, and Malwa. 

The Rajputana states continued to be as divided as before. The biggei 
among them expanded at the cost of their weaker neighbours, Rajput and 
non-Rajput. Most of the larger Rajput states were constantly involved 
in petty quarrels and civil wars. The internal politics of these states were 
often characterised by the same type of corruption, intrigue, and treachery 
as prevailed at the Mughal court Thus, Ajit Singh of Marwar was 
killed by his own son. 

The most outstanding Rajput ruler of the 18th century was RajaSawai 
Jai Singh of Amber (1681-1743). He was a distinguished statesman, 
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laiMiialoer, tod reformer. But most of ell he ehoiie at a man ci idence 
in an at^ whoi Indiant wen oU&vious to idcodflc profrett. He founded 
the dty of Jaipur in the territory taken fr<Mn the Jats and made it a great 
icat of science and art Jaipur was huilt upon strictly scientific principlet 
and according to a regular plan. Its broad streets are intersected at 
right an^. 

Jai Sin^ was above everything a great astronomer. He erected obser¬ 
vatories with accurate and advanced instruments, some of them of his own 
invention, at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain, Varanasi, lynd Mathura. His astro¬ 
nomical observations were remarkably accurate. He drew up a set of 
tables, entitled Zij Muhammadshahi, to enable people to make astrono¬ 
mical observations. He had Euclid's “Elements of Geometry*’, translated 
into Sanskrit as also several works on trignometry, and Napier's work 
on the construction and use of logarithms. 

Jai Singh was also a social reformer. He tried to enforce a law to 
reduce the lavish expenditure which a Rajput had to incur on a daughter’s 
wedding and which often led to infanticide. This remarkable prince 
ruled Jaipur for nearly 44 years from 1699 to 1743. 

The Jats: The Jats, a caste of agriculturists, lived in the region around 
Delhi, Agra and Mathura. Oppression by Mughal officials drove the 
Jat peasants around Mathura to revolt. They revolted under the leader¬ 
ship of their Jat zamindars in 1669 and then again in 1688. These revolts 
were crushed but the area remained disturbed. After the death of Aurang- 
zeb, they created disturbances ail around Delhi. Though originally a 
peasant uprising, the Jat revolt, led by zamindars, soon became predatory. 
They plundered all and sundry, the rich and the poor, the jagirdars and 
the peasants, the Hindus and the Muslims. They took active part in the 
Court intrigues at Delhi, often changing sides to suii their own advantage. 
The Jat state of Bharatpur was set up by Churaman and Badan 
Singh. The Jat power reached its highest glory under SuraJ Mai, who 
ruled frcmi 1756 to 1763 and who was an extremely able administrator 
and soldier and a very wise statesman. He extended his authority over a 
large area which extended from the Ganga in the East to Chambal in 
the South, the Subah of Agra in the West to the Subah of Delhi in the 
North. His state included among others the districts of Agra, Mathura, 
Meerut, and Aligarh. A contemporary historian has described him 
as follows: 

Though he wore the dress of a farmer and could speak onl> his own Hraj 
dialect, he was the Plato of the Jat tribe. In prudence and skill, and ability 
to nunage the revenue and civil affairs he had no equal among the grandees 
of Hindustan except Asaf Jah Bahadur. 

After his death i.i 1763, the Jat state declined and was split up among 
petty zamindars most of whom lived by plunder. 
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Btopsh Pithau mI KsMas 

Muhammad Khan Bangash, an Afghan adventurer, estaUished his 
control over the territory around FarrukhatNid, between what are now 
Aligarh and Kanpur, during the reigns of Faxruhh Siyar and Muhammad 
Shah. Similarly, during the breakdown of administration following 
Naoir Shah's invasion, Ali Muhammad Khan carved out a separate 
principality, known as Rohilkhand, at the foothills of the Himalayas 
between the Ganga in the south and the Kumaon hills in the north with 
its capital at first atiAolan in Bareilly and later at Rampur. The Rohelas 
clashed constantly with Avadh, Delhi, and the Jats. 

Hm Sikhs 

Founded at the end of the 15th century by Guru Nanak, the Sikh 
religion spread among the Jat peasantry and other lower castes of the 
Punjab. The transformation of the Sikhs into a militant, fighting com¬ 
munity was begun by Guru Hargobind (1606-1645). It was, however, 
under the leadership of Guru Gobiud Singh (1664-170h),.the tenth and 
the last Guru of the Sikhs, that they became a political and military 
force. From 1699 onwards. Guru Gobind Singh waged constant war 
against the armies of Aurangzeb and the hill rajas. After Aurangimb's 
death. Guru Gobind Singh joined Bahadur Shah's camp as a noble 
of the rank of 5000 zat and 5000 sowar and accompanied him to the 
Deccan where he was treacherously murdered by one of his Pathan 
employees. 

After Guru Gobind Singh's death the institution of Guruship came to 
an end and the leadership of the Sikhs passed to his trusted disciple Banda 
Singh, who is more widely known as Banda Bahadur. Banda rallied 
together the Sikh peasants of the Punjab and carried on a vigorous though 
unequal struggle against the Mughal army for eight years. He was cap¬ 
tured in 1715 and put to death. His death gave a set-back to the territorial 
ambitions of the Sikhs and their power declined. 

The invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali and the conse¬ 
quent dislocation of Puqjab administration gave the Sikhs an oj^rtunity 
to rise once again. In the wake of the marches of the invades* armies, 
they plundered all and sundry and gained wealth and military power. 
With the withdrawal of Abdali from the Punjab, they began to fill the 
political vacuum. Between 1765 and 1800 they brought the Puqjab and 
Jammu under their control. The Sikhs were organised into 12 mists or 
confederacies which operated in different parts of the province. These 
mids fully cooperated with each other. Th^ were origii^y based on the 
inincipfe of equality, wiUi all members having an equal voice in deciding 
theaf^rsofamlr/ andin electing its chief and other officers. Omdually 
the democratic diaracter of the miriir disappeared and powerftil diiefs 
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domiiiAted them. The spirit of brotherhood and unity of the khatsa 
also disappeared as these chiefs constantly qnantUed with one amNhor 
and set thinnselves up as independent chieftains. 

Th« Put0ab under Ronjit Singh: At the end of the 18 th century, Ranjit 
Singh, chid' of the Sukerchakia Misi, rose into prominence. A strong 
and courageous soldier, an efficient administrator, and a skilful diplomat, 
he was a bom leader of men. He captured Lahore in 1799 and Amritsar 
in 1802. He soon brought all Sikh chiefs west of the Sutlej under his 
control and established his own kingdom in the Punjab. Later, he 
conquered Kashmir, Peshawar, and Multan. The old Sikh chiefs were 
transformed into big zamindars and jagirdars. He did not make any 
changes in the system of land revenue promulgated earlier by the Mughals. 
The amount of land revenue was calculated on the basis of SO per cent of 
the gross in^oduce. 

Ranjit Singh built up a powerful, disciplinedr and welt«quipped 
army along European lines with the help of European instructors. His 
new army was not confined to the Sikhs. He also recruited Gurkhas, 
Biharis, Oriyas, Pathans, Dogras, and Punjabi Muslims. He set up 
modern foundries to manufacture cannon at Lahore and employed 
Muslim gunners to man them. It is said that he possessed the second 
best army in Asia, the first being the army of the English East India 
Company. 

Ranjit Singh had great capacity for choosing his ministers and officials. 
His court was studded with outstanding men. He was tolerant and 
liberal in religious matters. While a devout Sikh he was **known to step 
down from his throne to wipe the dust off the feet of Muslim mendicants 
with his long grey beard.'* Many of his important ministers and com¬ 
manders were Muslims and Hindus.* The most prominent and trusted 
of his ministers was Fakir Azizuddin, while his Finantx Minister was 
Dcwan Dina Nath. In fact, in no sense was the Punjab, ruled by Ranjit 
Singh, a Sikh stale. Political power was not used for exclusive Sikh 
benefit. On the other hand, the Sikh peasant was as much oppressed by 
Sikh chiefs as was the Hindu or the Muslim peasant. In fact, the structure 
of the Punjab as a state under Raniit Singh was similar to the structure of 
the other Indian states (tf the 18th century. 

When the British forbade Ranjit Singh in 1809 to cross the Sutlej and 
took the Sikh states east of the river under their protection, he kept quiet 
for he realised that his strength was no match for the British. Thus by his 
diplomatic realism and military strength he temporarily saved his king¬ 
dom from English encroachment. But he did not remove the foreign 
threat, he o.nly left it over to his successors. And so, after his death, 
when his kingdom was torn by an intense internal struggle for power, the 
rnglish moved in and conquered it. 
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Hie Rise end Fall of the Maratba Power 

The roost iroportant challenge to the decaying Mughal power came 
from the Maratha Kingdom which was the most powerful of the success 
sion states. In fact, it alone possessed the strength to fill the political 
vacuum created by the disintegration of the Mughal Empire. Moreover, 
it produced a number of brilliant commanders and statesmen needed for 
(he task. But the Maratha sart/ars lacked unity, and they lacked the 
outlook and programme which were necessary for founding an all-India 
empire. And so they failed to replace the Mughals. They did. however, 
succeed in waging continuous war against the Mughal Empire, till they 
destroyed it. 

Shahu, grandson of Shivaji, had been a prisoner in the hands of Aurang- 
zeb since 1689. Aurangzeb had treated him and his mother with great 
dignity, honour, and consideration, paying full attention to their reli¬ 
gious., caste, and other needs, hoping perhaps to arrive at a political 
agreement with Shahu. Shahu was released in 1707 after Aurangzeb's 
death. Very soon a civil war broke out between Shahu at Satara and 
his aunt Tara Bai at Kolhapur who had carried out an anti-Mughal 
struggle since 1700 in the name of her son Shivaji II after the death of her 
husband Raja Ram. Maratha sardars^ each one of whom had a large 
following of soldiers loyal to himself alone, began to side with one or the 
other contender for power. They used this opportunity to increase their 
power and influence by bargaining with the two contenders for power. 
Several of them even intrigued with the Mughal viceroys of the Deccan. 
Arising out of the conflict between Shahu and his rival at Kolhapur, a 
new system of Maratha government was evolved under the leadership 
of Balaji Vishwanath, the Peshwa of King Shahu. With this change 
began the second period—the period of Peshwa domination in Maratha 
history in which the Maratha state was transformed into an empire. 

Balaji Vishwanath, a brahmin, started life as a petty revenue official 
and then rose step by step as an official. He rendered Shahu loyal and 
useful service in suppresssing his enemies. He excelled in diplomacy 
and won over many of the big Maratha sardars to Shahu's cause. In 
1713, Shahu made him his Peshwa or the mukh pradhan (chief minister). 
Balaji Vishwanath gradually consolidated Shahu’s hold and his own over 
Maratha sardars and over most of Maharashtra except for the region south 
of Kolhapur where Raja Ram's descendants ruled. The Peshwa concen¬ 
trated power in his office and eclipsed the other ministers and sardars. 
In fact he and his son Btyi Rao I made the Peshwa the functional head 
of the Maratha Empire. 

Balaji Vishwanath took full advantage of the internal conflicts of the 
Mughal oflUcials to increase Maratha power. He had induced 2^lfiqar 
Khan to pay the chaufh and sardes/tmukhi of the Deccan. In the «nd, 
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lie signed a pact with the Saiyid brothen. All the tehitoriee that had 
eailier formed Shiveii's kingdom were restored to Shahii who was also 
assigned the ehtuth and sarMmwkhi of the ta provinces of the Deocan. 
In re t ur n Shahu, who had already recognised, thou^ nominally, Mu^ial 
suzerainty, agreed to place a body of 13,000 cavalry troops at the ltoperor*s 
service, to prevent rebellion and plundering in the Dsc^, and to pay an 
annual tribute of 10 lakh rupees. In 1719, Bal^i Vishwanath, at the head 
of a Maratha force, accompanied Saiyid Hussain Ali Khan to Delhi and 
helped the Saiyid brothers in overthrowing Famikh Siyar. At Delhi he 
and the other Maratha sardars witnessed at hrst hand the weakness of the 
Empire and were filled with the ambition of expansion in the North. 

For the eflident collection ofthecAnnrA and sardeshmukM of tho Deocan, 
Babyi Vishwanath assigned separate areas to Maratha sardars who kept 
the greater part of the collection for their expenses. This system of 
assignment of the chauth and sardeshmukhi also enabled the Peshwa 
to increase his personal power through patronage. An increasing num¬ 
ber of ambitious sardars began to flock to his side. In the long run this 
was to be a major source of weakness to the Maratha Empire. Already 
the system of watrms and snran^ims (jagirs) had made Maratha sardars 
strong, autonomous, and jealous of central power. They now began to 
establish their control in the distant lands of the Mughal Empire where 
they gradually rettled down as more or less autonomous chiefs. Thus the 
conquests of the Marathas outside their original kingdom were not made 
by a central army directly controlled by the Maratha king or the Peshwa 
but by sardars with their own private armies. During the process of 
conquest these sardars often clashed with one another. If ^ central 
authority tried to control them too strictly, they did not hesitate to join 
hands with enemies, be they the Nizam, the Mughals, or the English. 

Balaji Vishwanath died in 1720. He was succeeded as Peshwa by his 
20-year old son Baji Rao 1. In spite of his youth, Baji Rao was a bold 
and brilliant commander and an ambitious and clever statesman. He 
has been described as “the greatest exponent of guerrilla tactics after 
Sluvitii''. Led by Baji Rao, the Marathas wa^ numerous campaigns 
against the Mu^l Empire trying to compel the Mughal officials first 
to pve them the right to collect the chauth of vast areas and then to cede 
these areas to the Maratha kingdom. By 1740, when Baji Rao died, the 
Marathas had won control over Malwa, Gujarat, and parts of Bundel- 
khand. The Maratha families of Gaekwad, Holkar, Sindhia, and 
Bhonsle came into prominence during this period. 

All his life 'Bait Rao worked to contain Nizam-ul-Mulk's power in the 
Deccan. The latter, on his part, constantly intrigued with the Rqja of 
Kolhapur, the Maratha sardars, and Mu^al officials to weaken the 
Peshwa'i authority. -Twice the two met on the field of battle and both 
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times fhe Nizsm was wmted and was CMnpcOed b> grant the Mandhas 
the duuA and aarde^mukhi of the Deoean ptovtnoes. 

In 1733» Rao started a long campaign against the Stdis of laigira 
and in the end expdled them from the mainlaad. I^ultaneousiy, a 
campaign against the PrMrtuguese was started. In the end Salsette ^ 
Bassein were captured. But the Portuguese cmtinued to hold thdr 
otto* possessions on the west coast. 

B^ji Rao died in April 1740. In the short period of 20 years he had 
changed the character the Maratha state. From the Idngdom of 
Maharashtra it had been transformed into an Emiate expanding in the 
North. He, however, failed to lay firm foundations foe an empire. 
New territories woe conquered and occupied hut nttk attention was paid 
to their admiaistration. The chief concern of the successful sardars was 
with the collection of revdsues. 

Baji Rao's Ih-year old son Balaji Baji Rao (known more widely as 
Nana Saheb) was the Peshwa from 1740 to 1761. He was as able as lus 
father thouj^ less energetic. King Shahu died in 1749 and by his will 
left all management of state-affairs in the Peshwa's hands. The office 
of the Peshwa had already become hereditary and the Peshwa was the de 
facto ruler of the state. Now he became the official head of the adminis> 
tration and, as a symbol of this fact, shifted the government to Poona, 
his headquarters. 

Balaji Baji Rao followed in the footsteps of his father and further 
extended the Empire in diffoent directions taking Maratha power to its 
height. Maratha armies now overran the whole of India. Maratha 
control over Malwa, Gujarat, and BundeUdumd was consolidated. Bengal 
was repeatedly invaded and, in 1751, the Bengal Nawab had to cede 
Orissa. In the South, the state of Mysore and other minor principalities 
were forced to pay tribute. In 1760, the Nizam of Hyderabad was 
defeated at Udgir and was compelled to cede vast territories yielding an 
annual revemw of Rs. 62 lakhs. In the North, the Marathas soon became 
the power bdiind the Mughal throne. Marching throng the Oangetic 
Doab and Rajputana th^r readied Delhi where, in 17S2, they he^ed 
Imad-nl-Midk to. beotMne the war/r. The new wozir soon became a 
poppet hi their hands. From Ddhi they turned to the Puitiab and soon 
brou^ it under coated after expelUng tiie agent of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Thte temt^ titem into conflict with the dou^ity warrior*king of A^hanis* 
tan, who ooeeagdnmtfdied into India to settle accounts with the Mnatha 
power. 

A wdor c o n flict Ibr iMsiety ova North Imtia now begM. Ahmad 
SMAhdnleooiifienBBd anaUianoewithNaiibwdHlanlahofRoliillEhaDd 
and Ihidji od dnnlnh of Avadh, benh of whom had enfltecd at dm hands 

oflhelianflmaeadwf. Rcoognisiag the gnat invortaiioo of flte coming 
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the Peihwa despatched a powerful army to the north under the 
nominal command of hU minor ton, the actual command being in the 
hands oi hit cousin Sadathiv Rao Bhau. An important arm of this 
fmce was a contingent of European style infantry and artilloy conunanded 
by Ibnhim Khan Gardi. The Marathas now tried to find allies among 
the ttorfiiem powers. But their earlier behaviour and political amlntiofis 
had antagonised all these powers. They had interfered in the intonal 
affairs of the Rajputana states and levied huge fines and tributes upon 
them. They had made large territorial and monetary claims upon Avadh. 
Their actions in the Punjab had angered the Sikh chiefli. Similarlyt the 
JiU ch^s, on whom alto heavy fines had been imposed by them, did not 
trust them. They had, therefore, to fight their miemies all alone, exo^ 
for the weak support of Imad>ul-Mulk. Moreovor, the senior Matatha 
commanders constantly bickered with each other. 

The two forces met at Panipat on 14 Jhnuary 1761. The Maratha army 
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was oompletdy routed. The Feshwa's son, Vishwas Rao» Sadadiiv Rao 
Bhau and numerous other Maratha commanders perished cm die battle 
field as did nearly 28,000 soldiers. Those who fled were pursued by the 
Affijhan cavalry and robbed and plundered by the Jats, Ahirs,and Oujars 
of the Panipat re^on. 

The Peshwa, who was marching north to render help to his cousin, was 
stunned by the tragic news. Already seriously ill, his end was hastened 
and he died in June 1761. 

The Maratha ddfeat at Panipat was a disaster for them. Tb^ lost 
the cream of their army and t^ir political prestige suffered a big blow. 
Most of all, their defeat gave an opportunity to the English East India 
Company to consolidate its power in Bengal and South India. Nor 
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did the Afghans benefit from their victory. They could not even hold 
the Punjab. In fact, the Third Battle of Panipat did not decide who was 
to rule India but rather who was not. The way was, therefore, cleared 
for the rise of the British power in India. 

The 17>year old Madhav Rao became the Peshwa in 1761. He 
was a talented soldier and statesman. Within the short period of 11 
years, he restored the lost fortunes of the Maratha Empire. He defeated 
the Nizam, compelled Haidar Ali of Mysore to pay tribute, and reasserted 
control over N(»rth India by defeating the Rohelas and subjugating the 
Riyput states and Jat chiefs. In 1771, the Marathas brought back 
to Delhi Emperor Shah Alam. who now became their pensioner. 
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Thus it ai^>eared as if Maraiha ascendancy in the north had been 
recovered. 

Once again, however, a blow fell on the Marathas for Madhav Rao 
died consumption in 1772. The Maratha Empire was now in a state 
of confusion. At Poona there was a struggle for power between Ra^u- 
nath Rao, the youn^r brother of Balaji Biyi Bao, and Narayan Rao, 
the younger brother of Madhav Rao. Narayan Rao was killed in 1773. 
He was succeeded by his posthumous son, Bawai Madhav Rao. Out of 
frustration, Raghunath Rao went over to the British and tried to 
capture power with their help. This resulted in the First Anglo-Maratha 
War. 

The Peshwa*s power was now on the wane. At Poona there was 
constant intrigue tetween the supporters of Sawai Madhav Rao, headed by 
Nana Phadnis, and the partisans of Ragjhunath. Rao. In the meanwhile 
the big Maratha sardars had been carving out semi-independent states in 
the North, which could seldom cooperate. Gaekwad at Baroda, Bhonsle 
at Nagpur, Holkar at Indore, and Sindhia at Gwalior were the most 
important. They had established regular administrations on the pattern 
of Mughal administration and possessed their separate armies. Their 
allegiance to the Peshwas became more and more nominal. Instead they 
joined opposing factions at Poona and intrigued with the enemies of the 
Maratha Empire. 

Among the Maratha rulers in the North, Mahadji Sindhia was the most 
important. He organised a powerful army with the help of French offi¬ 
cers and established control over Emperor Shah Alam in 1784. From 
the Emperor he secured the appointment of the Peshwa as the Emperor's 
Deputy {NaU)-i-Munaib) on the condition that Mahadji would act on 
behalf of the Peshwa. But he spent his energies in intriguing against 
Nana Phadnis. He was also a bitter enemy of Holkar of Indore. He 
died in 1794. He and Nana Phadnis, who died in 1800, were the last 
of the great soldiers and statesmen who had raised the Maratha power 
to its height in the 18th century. 

Sawai Madhav Rao died in 1795 and was succeeded by the utterly 
worthless Baji Rao II, son of Raghunath Rao. The British had by now 
dedded to put an end to the Maratha challenge to their supremacy in 
India. The British divided the mutually-warring Maratha sardars through 
dever diplomacy and then overpowered them in separate battles during 
the second Maratha War, 1803-1805, and the Third Maratha War, 1816- 
1819. While other Maratha states were permitted to remain as subsidiary 
states, the house of the Peshwas was extinguished. 

Thus, the Maratha dream of controlling the Mughal Empire and esta¬ 
blishing their own Empire over large parts of the country could not be 
realised. This was basically because the Maratha Empire represented the 
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same decadent social order as the Mughal Empire did and sulTered from 
the same underlying weaknesses. The Maratha chiefs were very similar 
to the later Mughal nobles, just as the saranjami system was similar to 
the Mughal system of jagirs. So long as there existed a strong central 
authority and the need for mutual cooperation against a common enemy, 
the Mughals, they remained united in a loose union. But at the first 
opportunity they tended to assert their autonomy. If anything, they were 
even less disciplined than the Mughal nobles. Nor did the Maratha 
sardars try to develop a new economy. They failed to encourage science 
and technology or to take much interest in trade and industry. Their 
revenue system was similar to that of the Mughals as also was their 
administration. Like the Mughals, the Maratha rulers were also mainly 
interested in raising revenue from the helpless peasantry. For example, 
they too collected nearly half of agricultural produce as tax. Unlike the 
Mughals, they failed even to give sound administration to the people 
outside Maharashtra. They could not inspire the Indian people with 
any higher degree of loyalty than the Mughals had succeeded in doing. 
Their dominion too depended on force and force alone. The only way 
the Marathas could have stood up to the rising British power^was to have 
transformed their state into a modern state. This they falied to do. 

Social and Economic Conditions of the People 

India of the 18lh century failed to make progress economically, socially, 
or culturally at a pace which would have saved the country from collapse. 

The increasing revenue demands of the state, the oppression of the 
officials, the greed and rapacity of the nobles, revenue-farmers, and 
zamindars, the marches and counter-marches of the i ival armies, and the 
depredations of the numerous adventurers roaming the land during the 
first half of the 18th century made the life of the people quite wretched. 

India of those days was also a land of contrasts. Extreme poverty 
existed side by side with extreme riches and luxury. On the one hand, 
there were the rich and powerful nobles steeped in luxury and comfort, 
on the other, backward, oppressed and impoverished peasants living at 
the bare subsistence level and having to bear all sorts of injustices and 
inequities. Even so, the life of the Indian masses was by and large better 
at this time than it was after over 100 years of British rule at the end of the 
19th century.. 

Indian agriculture during the 18th century was technically backward 
and stagnant. The techniques of production had remained stationary 
for centuries. The peasant tried to make up for technical backwardness 
by working very hard. He, in fact, performed miracles of production; 
Moreover, he did not usually suffer from shortage of land. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, he seldom reaped the fruits of his labour. Even though it was 
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liii prodooe that 8 Upi> 0 rted the rest of the society, his own reward was 
miaaably inadeqnate. The state, the zamindars, the jagirdars, and the 
revenae-faimm tried to extract the maximum amount from him. This 
was as true of the Mughal state as of the Maratha or Sikh chiefs or other 
successors of the Mughal state. 

Even though Indian village were lately self-sufficient and imported 
little from outside and the means of communication'were backward, 
extensive trade within the country and between India and other countries 
of Aria and Europe was carried on under the Mughals. India imported 
pearls, raw silk, wool, dates, dried fruits, and rose water from the Persian 
Gulf r^on; coffee, gold, drugs, and honey from Arabia; tea, sugar, 
porcelain, and silk from China; gold, musk and woollen cloth from 
Tibet; tin frpm Singapore; spices, perfumes, arrack, and sugar from the 
Indonesian islands; ivory and drugs from Africa; and woollen cloth, 
metals such as copper, iron, and lead, and paper from Europe. India’s most 
important article of export was cotton textiles which were famous all 
over the world for their excellence and were in demand everywhere. 
India also exported raw silk and silk fabrics, hardware, indigo, saltpetre, 
opium, rice, wheat, sugar, pepper and other spices, precious stones, and 
drugs. 

Since India was on the whole self-sufficient in handicrafts and agricul¬ 
tural products, it did not import foreign goods on a large scale. On the 
other hand, its industrial and agricultural products bad a steady market 
abroad. Consequently, it exported more than it imported and its trade 
vms baknced by import of silver and gold. In fact, India was known as 
a rink of precious metals. 

Constant warfare and disruption of law and order in many areas during 
the 18th century harmed the country’s internal trade and disrupted its 
foreign trade to some extent and in some directions. Many trading 
centres were looted by the contestants for power and by foreign invaders. 
Many of the trade routes were infested with organised bands of robbers, 
and traders and their caravans were regularly looted. Even the road 
between the two imperial cities, Delhi and Agra, was made unsafe by the 
marauders. Moreover, with the rise of autonomous provincial regimes 
and innumerable local chiefs, the number of custom houses or chowkies 
grew by leaps and bounds. Every petty or large ruler tried to increase 
his income by imposing heavy customs duties on goods entering or passing 
through his territories. All these factors had an injurious effect on trade 
thou^ much less than generally believed. The impoverishment of the 
noUes, who were the largest consumers of luxury jvoducts in which trade 
was conducted, also iigured internal trade. 

Pcriitical fiictors vriuch hurt trade also advwsely affected urban indus¬ 
tries. Many prosperous dries, centres of flourishing industry, were 
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sacked and devastated. Delhi was plundered by Nadir Shah; Lahore. 
Delhi and Mathura by Ahmad Shah Abdali; Agra by the Jats; Surat and 
other cities of Gujarat and the Deccan by Maratha chiefs; Sarhind by the 
Sikhs, and so on. Similarly, artisans catering to the needs of the feudal 
class and the court suffered as the fortunes of their patrons declined. 
The decline of internal and foreign trade also hit them twd in some parts 
of the country. Nevertheless, some industries in other parts of the 
country gained as a result of expansion in trade with Europe due to the 
activities of the European trading companies. 

Even so India remained a land of extensive manufactures. Indian 
artisans still enjoyed fame all the world over for their skill. India was 
still a large>scale manufacturer of cotton and silk fabrics, sugar, jute, 
dye-stuffs, mineral and metallic products like arms, metal wares, and 
saltpetre and oils. The important centres of textile industry were Dacca 
and Murshidabad in Bengal, Patna in Bihar, Surat, Ahmedabad and 
Broach in Gujarat, Chanderi in Madhya Pradesh, Burhanpur in Maha¬ 
rashtra, Jaunpur, Varanasi, Lucknow, and Agra in U.P., Multan and 
Lahore in the Punjab, MasuHpatam, Aurangabad, Chicacole and Vishakha- 
patnam in Andhra, Bangalore in Mysore, and Coimbatore and Madurai in 
Madras. Kashmir was a centre of woollen manufactures. Ship-building 
industry flourished in Maharashtra, Andhra, and Bengal. Writing about the 
great skill of Indians in this respect, an English observer wrote: ‘*in ship¬ 
building they probably taught the English far more than they learnt from 
them.” The European Companies bought many Indian-made ships for 
their use. 

In fact, at the dawn of the 18th century, India was one of the main 
centres of world trade and industry. Peter the Great of Russia was led 
to exclaim: 

Bear in mind that the commerce of India is the commerce of the world and.... he 

who can exclusively command it is the dictator of Europe. 

Education 

i:,ducation was not completely neglected in 18th century India. But 
it was on the whole defective. It was traditional and out of touch with 
the rapid developments in the West. The knowledge which it imparted 
was confined to literature, law, religion, philosophy, and logic, and 
excluded the study of physical and natural sciences, teclmology, and 
geography. Nor did it conc^ itself with a factual and ration^ study 
of society. In all fields original thought was discouraged and rdianoe 
placed on ancient learning. 

The centres of higher education were spread all over the country and 
were usually financed by nawabs, riyas, and rich zamindars. >^ong 
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the Hindus, higher education was based on Sanskrit learnii^ and was 
mostly confined to Brahmins. Persian education being based on the 
official language of the time was ^ually popular among Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Elementary education was quite widespread. Among the Hindus it 
was imparted through town and village schools while among the Muslims 
through the Maulvis in mtdctabs situated in mosques. In those schools 
the young students were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. Hiough 
elementary education was mostly confined to the higher castes like BnBi- 
mlnsy Rajputs, and Vaishyas^ many persons from the lower castes also oftoi 
received it. Interestingly enough, the average literacy was not less than 
what it was under the British later. Though tlw standard of primary 
education was inadequate by modern standards, it sufficed for the limited 
purposes of those days. A very pleasant aspect of education then was 
that the teachers enjoyed high prestige in the community. A bad feature 
of it was that girls were seldom given education, though some women of 
the higher classes were an exception. 

Sodal and Cultural life 

Social life and culture in the 18th century were marked by stagnation 
and dependence on the past. There was, of course, no uniformity of 
culture and social patterns all over the country. Nor did all Hindus 
and all Muslims form two distinct societies. People were divided by 
religion, region, tribe, language, and caste. Moreover, the social life and 
culture of the upper classes, who formed a tiny minority of the total 
population, was in many respects different from the life and culture of 
the lower classes. 

Caste was the central feature of the social life of the Hindus. Apart 
from the four vor/ios, Hindus were divided into numerous castes {Jatis) 
which differed in their nature from place to place. The caste system 
rigidly divided people and permanently fixed their place in the social 
scale. The higher castes, headed by the Brahmins^ monopolised all 
social prestige and privileges. Caste rules were extremely rigid. Inter* 
caste marriage were forbidden. There were restri!;:I.ms on inter¬ 
dining among members of different castes. In sonw cases persons 
belonging to higher castes would not take food touched by persons of 
the lower castes. Castes often determined the choice of profession, 
though exceptions did occur. Caste r^iulations were strictly enforced 
by caste councils and panchayats and caste chiefs throu^ fines, penances 
(prayasdiitya) and expulsion from the caste. Caste was a major divisive 
force and element of disintegratioa in the India of 18th century. It 
often 'split Hindus living in the same village or region into many social 
atoms. It was, of course, possible for a person to acquire a higher social 
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status by acquisition of hi^^ office or power, as did the HoUcar fismSIy 
in the 18tfa century. Somedmes, though not often, an entire caste would 
succeed in raising itsdf in the caste hioarchy. 

Muslims were no less divided by considerations of caste, race, tribe, 
and status, even though their religion enjoined social equality. The 
Shia and Sunni nobles were sometimes at loggerheads on account of 
their rdigious differences. The Irani, Afghan, Turani, and Hindustani 
Muslim nobles and officials often stood apart from each other. A large 
number of Hindus converted to Islam carried tl^ caste into the new 
religion and observed its distinctions, though not as rigidly as before. 
Moreover, the sharif Muslims consisting of nobles, scholars, priests, and 
army officers, looked down upon the ajiaf Muslims or the lower clus 
Muslims in a manner similar to that adopted by the higher caste Hindus 
towards the lower caste Hindus. 

The family system in the 18th century India was primarily patriarchal, 
that is, the family was dominated by the senior male member and inheri¬ 
tance was through the male line. In Kerala, however, the family was 
matrilineal. Outside Kerala, women were subjected to nearly complete 
male control. They were expected to live as mothers and wives only, 
though in these roles they were shown a great deal of respect and honour. 
Even during war and anarchy women were seldom molested and were 
treated with respect. A European traveller, Abbe J.A. Dubois, a>m- 
mented, at the beginning of the 19th century: *‘A Hindu woman can go 
anywhere alone, even in the most crowded places, and she need never 
fear the impertinent looks and jokes of idle loungers... .A house 
inhabited solely by women is a sanctuary which Hie most shameless 
libertine would not dream of violating.** But the women of the time 
possessed little individuality of their own. This does not mean that 
there were no exceptions to this rule. Ahilya Bai administered Indore 
with great success from 1766 to 1796. Many other Hindu and Muslim 
ladies played important roles in 18th century politics. While women of 
the upper classes were not supposed to work outside their homes, 
peasant women usually worked in the fields and women of the poorer 
classes often worked outside their homes to supplement the family income. 
The purdah was common mostly among the higher classes in the North. 
It was not practised in the South. 

Boys and girls were not permitted to mix with each other. All marri¬ 
ages were arranged by the heads of the families. Men were permitted to 
have more than one wife, but, except for the well-off, they normally had 
omy one. On the other hand a woman was expected to many only once 
in her life-time. The custom of early marriage prevailed all over the 
country. Sometimes children were married when they were only three 
or four years of age. 
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Among the ui>pm dasses* the evil cusUmtt of incuiring heavy opeates 
on marriages a^ of giving dowry to the bride imevaikd. The evil of 
dowry was especially widespread in Bengal and Ridputana. In Mahara¬ 
shtra it was curbed to some extent by the energetic steps taken Iqr the 
Peshwas. 

IVo great social evils of the 18th century India, apart frcun the caste 
system, were the custom of sati and the condition of widows. Sati 
involv^ the rite of a Hindu widow burning herself along with the body 
of her dead husband. It was mostly prevalent in Rajputana, Bengal and 
other parts of northern India. In the South it was uncommon; and the 
MaraAas did not encourage it. Even in Rajputana and Bengal it was 
jmictised only by the families of rajas, chiefs, big zamindars and upper 
castes. Widows belonging to the higher classes and higher castes could 
not remarry, though in some regions and in some castes, for exana^d;, 
among non-hrahmins in Maharashtra, the Jats and people of the hil* 
regions of the North, widow remarriage was quite common. The loi 
of the Hindu widow was usually pitiable. There were all sorts of restric¬ 
tions on her clothing, diet, movements, etc. In general, she was ex¬ 
pected to renounce all the pleasures of the earth and to serve selflessly 
the members of her husband’s or her brother’s family, depending on 
whm she spent the remaining years of her life. Sensitive Indians were 
often touched by the hard and harsh life of the widows. Raja Sawai Jai 
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Sin^ of Amber and the Maratha General Prashuram Bhau tried to pro¬ 
mote widow remarriage but failed. 

Culturally, India showed signs of exhaustion during the 18th century. 
Cultural continuity with the preceding centuries was, of course, main¬ 
tained. But at the same time culture remained wholly traditionalist. 
Cultural activities of the time were mostly financed by the Royal 
Court, rulers, and nobles and chiefs whose impoverishment led to 
their gradual neglect. The most rapid decline occurred precisely in 
those branches of arts which depended on the patronage of kings, 
princes, and nobles. This was true most of all of Mughal architecture 
and painting. Many of the painters of the Mughal school migrated to 
provincial courts and flourished at Hyderabad, Lucknow, Kashmir, and 
Patna. At the same time new schools of painting were born and achieved 
distinction The paintings of Kangra and Riyput Schools revealed new 
vitality and taste. In the field of architecture, the Imambara of 
Lucknow reveals proficiency in technique but a decadence in architectural 
taste. On the other hand, the city of Jaipur and its buildings are an 
example of continuing vigour. Music continued to develop and flourish 
in the ISth century. Significant progress was made in this field in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. 

Poetry in nearly all the Indian languages lost its touch with life and 
became decorative, artificial, mechanical and traditional. Its pessimism 
reflected the prevailing sense of despair and cynicism, while its content 
reflected the impoverishment of the spiritual life of its patrons, the feudal 
nobles and kings. 

A noteworthy feature of the literary life of the ISth century was the 
spread of Urdu language and the vigorous growth of Urdu poetry. Urdu 
gradually became the medium of social intercourse among the upper 
dasses of northern India. While Urdu poetry shared, in common the 
weaknesses of the contemporary literature in other Indian languages, it 
produced brilliant poets like Mir, Sauda, Nazir, and in the 19th century, 
that great genius Mirza Ghalib. 

Similariy, there was a revival of Malaj'olam literature, especially under 
the patronage of the Travancore rulers, Martanda Varma and Rama 
Vanna. One the great poets of Kerala, Kunchan Nambiar, who wrote 
popular poetry in the language of daily usage, lived at tiiis time. The 
18th century Kerala also witnessed the full devdopmeht of Kathakali 
literature, dramaiAnd dance. The Padmanabhan jPalace with its remark¬ 
able ardiiiecture and mural paintings was also constructed in the 18th 
oeiflory. 

Tayaumanavar (17D6-44) was one of the best exponents stttar poetry 
in TamiL In line with otto tUtar poets, he protested against the abuses 
of tempte-rule and the caste system. In Assam, literature developed under 
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the patronage of the Ahom kings. Dayaram. one of the great lyricists 
of Gujarat, wrote during the second half of the 18th centiny. Meet 
RanjhOt the famous romantic epic in Puqjahi, was composed-at this time 
by Warris Shah. For Sindhi literature, the 18th century was a period 
of enormous achievement. Shah Abdul Latif composed his famous 
collection of poems, Risalo. Sachal and Sami were the other great 
Sindhi poets of the century. 

The main weakness of Indian culture lay in the field of science. Throu|^- 
out the 18th century India remained far behind the West in sdenoe and 
technology. For the last 200 years Western Europe had been undergoing 
a scientific and economic revolution that was leading to a spate of inven¬ 
tions and discoveries. The scientific outlook was gradually pervading the 
Western mind and revolutionising the philosophic, political, and economic 
outlook of the Europeans and their institutions. On the other hand, the 
Indians who had in earlier ages made vital contributions in the fields of 
mathematics and natural sciences, had been neglecting the sciences for 
several centuries. The Indian mind was still tied to tradition; both die 
nobles and the common people were superstitious to a hi^ degree. The 
Indians remained almost wholly ignorant of the scientific, c^tural, political, 
and e 9 onomic achievements of the West. The 18th century Indian niters 
did nbt show any interest in things western except in weapons of war 
and techniques of military training. This wefdcness in the realm of 
science was to a large extent responsible for the total subjugation of 
India by the most advanced country of tlw time. 

Strug^e for power and wealth, economic decline, social backwardness, 
and cultural stagnation had a deep and harmful impact on the morals of a 
section of the Indian people. The nobles, in particular, degenerated in 
their private and public life. The virtues of loyalty, gratitude, and faith¬ 
fulness to their pledged word tended to disappear in the singte-minded 
pursuit of selfish aims. Many of the nobles were prey to degrading vices 
and excessive luxury. Most of them took bribes when in office. Surpris¬ 
ingly enough, the common people were not debased to any marked extent. 
They continued to exhibit a high degree of personal integrity and morality. 
For example, the well known British official John Malcolm remarked in 
1821: 

1 do not know the example of any great population, in rimilar dncomataarea, 
preserving through such a pwiod of dumges and tyrannical rule, so nmcli victae 
and so many qualities as are to be found in agnat proportion of the Inhabitants 
of this country. 

In pi^icular, he praised **die absence the cmnmon vtees ofiheft, 
drunkenness, and viotence.** Similarly, CraMbfd, anothqr European 
writer, observed: 
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Thiir ndn of monUty aie most benevokot: and iMMpftaUty and diarity are 
aoc only ilroi^ iacv^teated but I believe nowhen moie ooivcnally practiaed 
tiian amongrt Hfaidtti. 

Friendly relations between Hindus and Muslims were a very heblthy 
feature of life in 18th century India. Even though the nobles and chiefs 
of the time fought each othw incessantly, their fights and their alliances 
were seldom based on distinctions of religion. In other words, their 
' politics were essentially secular. In fact, there was little communal 
bitterness or religious intolerance in the country. All people, high or low, 
respected one another’s religion and a spirit of tolerance, even harmony, 
prevailed. *The mutual relations of Hindus and Muslims were those of 
brothers among brothers.* This was particularly true of the common 
people in the villages and towns who fully shared one another’s joys and 
sorrows, irrespective of religious affiliations. 

Hindus and Muslims cooperated in non-religious sphere s such as sodal 
life and cultural affairs. The evolution of a composite Hindu-Muslim 
culture, of of common ways and attitudes, continued unchecked. Hindu 
writers often wrote in Persian while Muslim writers wrote in Hindi, 
Bengali, and ofter vernaculars, often dealing with subjects of Hindu social 
life and religion, such as Radha and Krishna, Sita and Ram, and Nal and 
Damyanti. The development of Urdu language and litniUure provided 
a new meeting ground between Hindus and Muslims. 

Even in the religious sphere, the mutual infiuence and respect that had 
been developing in the last few centuries as a result of the spread of the 
Bhakti movement among Hindus and Sufism among Muslims, continued to 
grow. A large number of Hindus worslupped Muslim saints and many 
Muslims showed equal veneration for Hindu gods and saints. Muslim 
rulers, nobles, and commoners joyfully joined in the Hindu festivals such 
as Holi, Diwali, and Durga Puja, just as Hindus participated in the 
Muharram processions. It is noteworthy that Raja Rammohun Roy, 
the greatest Indian of the first half of the 19th century, was infiuenced in 
an equal measure by the Hindu and the Islamic philosophical and reli¬ 
gious systems. 

It may also be noted that religious affiliation was not the main point 
of departure in cultural and social life. The ways of life of the upper 
class Hindus and Muslims convert much more than the ways of life 
of upper class and lower class Hindus or of upper class and lower class 
Muslims. Similarly, regions or areas provided points of departure. 
People of one region had far greater cultural synthesis irrespective of 
religion than people following the same religion spread over different 
regions. Peoj^ living in the villages also tended to have a different 
pattern of soda! and cultural life than that of the town dwellets. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Examiiie the policies followed by the rulers of the states of Hydera¬ 
bad, Bengal, and Avadh. 

2. Give a ariti^ appttdation of the character and achievements of 
Tipn Sultan. 

3. Trace the rise of the Sikhs in the Puiyab in the 18th oentoiy. 
Discuss Raiyit Singh's administrarion of the Puiyab. 

4. Trace the rise of the Maratha Bmpiie under the first three Peshwas? 
Why did H fail to survive? 

5. Bring out the main features of Indian economic life in the 18th 
century. To what extent were th^ related to contemporary 
political developments? 

6. What were the main features of social life in India in the 18th 
century? Bring out some of the differences between the lower and 
the higher classes and castes in this respect. 

7. Discuss the major cultural developments in India in the 18th 
century. How far were these developments influenoed by the 
nobles, chiefs, and kings? 

8. Briefly examine Hindu-Muslim relations in the 18th century. 
To what extent were the politics of the 18th cimtury motivated ^ 
religious considerations? 

9. Write short notes on: 

(a) Raja Jai Singh of Amber, (b) The Third Battle of Panipat, (c) 
Haidar A}i, (d) Kerala in die 18th century, (e) The Jat State of 
Bharatpur, (f) Education in 18th century India, (g) Science 
in 18th century India, (h) Economic condition of tl^ peasant 
in the 18th century. 
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CHAPTER HI 


The Beginnings of European Settlements 


I NDIA'S trade relations with Europe go back to the ancient days of the 
Greeks. During the Middle Ages trade between Europe and 
India and South-East Asia was carried on along several routes. One was 
by sea along the Persian Gulf, and from there overland through Iraq 
and Turkey, and then again by sea to Venice and Genoa. A second 
was via the Red Sea and then overland to Alexandria in Egypt and from 
there by sea to Venice and Genoa. A third, less frequented overland 
route lay through the f>asses of the North-West frontier of India, across 
Central Asia, and Russia to the Baltic. The Asian part of the trade was 
carried on mostly by Arab merchants and sailors, while the Mediterranean 
and European part was the virtual monopoly of the Italians. Goods 
from Asia to Europe passed through many states and many hands. Every 
state levied tolls and duties while every merchant made a substantial 
profit. There were many other obstacles, such as pirates and natulral 
calamities on the way. Yet the trade remained highly profitable. This 
was mostly due to the pressing demand of the people of Europe for 
Eastern spices which fetched high prices in European markets. The 
Europeans needed spices because they lived on salted and peppered meat 
during the winter months, when there was little grass to feed the cattle, 
and only a liberal use of spices could make this meat palatable. Conse¬ 
quently, European food was as highly spiced as Indian food till the 17tfa 
century. 

The old trading routes between the East and the West came under 
Turkish control after the Ottoman conquest of Asia Minor and the 
capture of Constantinople in 1453. Moreover, the merchants of Venice 
and Genoa monopolised the trade between Europe and Asia and refused 
to let the new nation states of Western Europe, particularly Spain and 
Portugal, have any share in the trade through these old routes. 

But the trade with India and Indonesia was too hi^y inized by die 
West Europeans to be so easily ipven up. The demand for spices was 
pressing and the jn’ofits to be made in their trade inviting. The r^tedly 
fabulous wealth of India was an additional attrac^on as there was an 
acute shortage of gold all over Europe, and gold was essential as a medium 
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of exchange if trade was to grow unhampered. The West European 
states and merchants therefore began to search for new and safer sea 
routes to India and the Spice Islands of Indonesia, then known as the 
East Indies. They wanted to break the Arab and Venetian trade mono¬ 
polies, to bypass Turkish hostility, and to open direct trade relations 
with the East. They were well-equipped to do so as great advances in 
shiivbuilding and the science of navigation had taken place during the 
ISth century. Moreover, the Renaissance had generated a great spirit 
of adventure among the people of Western Europe. 

The hrst steps were taken by Portugal and Spain whose seamen, spon- 
Si»red and controlled by their governments, began a great era of geogra¬ 
phical discoveries. In 1494, Columbus of Spain set out to reach India 
and discovered America instead. In 1498, Vasco da Gama of Portugal 
discovered a new and all-sea route from Europe to India. He sailed 
round Africa via the Cape of Good Hope and reached Calicut. He 
returned with a cargo which sold for 60 times the cost of his voyage. 
These and other navigational discoveries opened a new chapter in the 
history of the world. Adam Smith wrote later that the discovery of 
America and the Cape route to India were **the two greatest and 
most important events recorded in the history of mankind.” The 17th 
and 18th centuries were to witness an enormous increase in world trade. 
The vast new continent of America was opened to Europe and relations 
between Eiuope and Asia were completely transformed. The new conti¬ 
nent was rich in precious metals. Its gold and silver poured into Europe 
where they powerfully stimulated trade and provided some of the capital 
which was soon to make European nations the most advanced in trade, 
industry and science. Moreover, America was to provide an inexhaustible 
market for European manufacturers. 

Another major source of early capital accumulation or enrichment for 
European countries was their penetration of Africa in the middle of the 
15th century. In the beginning, gold and ivory of Africa had attracted 
the foreigner. Very soon, however, trade with Africa centred around the 
slave trade. In the 16th century this trade was a monopoly of Spain and 
Portugal. Later it was dominated by Dutch, French and British mer¬ 
chants. Year after year, particularly after 1650, thousands of Africans 
were sold as slaves in the West Indies and in North and South America. 
The slave ships carried manufactured goods from Europe to Africa, 
exchanged them on the coast of Africa for Negroes, took these slaves 
across the Atlantic and exchanged them for the colonial produce of 
plantations or mines, and finally brou^t back and sold this produce in 
Europe. It was on the immense profits of this triangular trade that the 
commeicial supremacy of England and France was to be based. 

The demand for slaves on the sugar, cotton and tobacco plantations and 
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mines, of the Western hemisitoe was inexhanstive as die hard ooDdidons 
of work and inhuman treatment of the slaves led to high mortafity^ 
MoreoveCi the limited population of Europe could not have supplied tte 
cheap labour needed for the full exploitation of the land and mines of the 
New World. While no exact record of the number of Africans sold 
into slavery exists, historians* estimate has ranged between 15 and 50 
millions. 

While loss of people on a masuve scale led to the crii^'ng of Afikaa 
countries and societies, a great deal of West European and North American 
prosperity was based on the slave trade and the plantations worked 
by slave labour. Moreover, profits of slave trade and slave-worked 
plantations jnovided some of the capital which financed the Industrial 
Revolution in the 18th and 19th centuries. A similar role was later 
played by the wealth extracted from India. 

Slavery was later abolished in the 19th century after it had ceased to 
play an important economic rote, Imt it was openly defended and pnused 
as long as it was fnofitabte. Monatchs, ministers, members of Parlia* 
ment, dignitaries of the church, leaders of public opinion, and mnchants 
and industrialists supported the slave trade. For example, in Britain, 
Queen Eliabeth, Geor^ III, Edmund Burke, Nelson, Gladstone, Disraeli 
and Carlyle were some of the defenders and apologists of slavery. 

In the 16th century, European merchants and soldiers also b^n the 
long process of first penetrating and then subjecting Asian lands to thrir 
control. In the {uocess, the prosperity of the Italian towns and mer¬ 
chants was destroyed as commerce and then political power gradually 
shifted westward towards the Atlantic coast. 

Portugal had a monopoly of the highly profitable Eastern trade for 
nearly a century. In India, she established her trading settlmnents at 
Cochin, Goa, Diu, and Daman. From the beginning the Portuguese 
combined the use of force with trade. In this they were helped by the 
superiority of their armed ships which oiabled them to dominate the seas. 
A handfiil of Portuguese soldiers and sailors could maintain their posi¬ 
tion on the seas against the much more powerful land powos of India and 
Asia. Besides, they also saw that they could take advantage of the mutual 
rivalries of the Indian princes to strengthen their position. Ihey inte^ 
vened in the conflict between the rulers of Calicut and Cochin to establteh 
their trading centres and forts on the Malabar coast. From here they 
attacked and destroyed Arab shipping, brutally killing hundreds of Arab 
meichaots and seamen. By threatening Mughal flipping, they also 
succeeded in securing many trading concessions from ^ Mu^i^ 
Emperors. 

Under the viceroyalty of Alfanso d* Albuquerque, who captured Goa 
in 1510, the Portuguese established their domination over die entire Asian 
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cotst ftom Horoiuz in the Peisian Gulf to Malacca in Malaya and the 
l^iioe Uiandt in Indonesia. Th^ srized Indian territories on the coast 
ud waged constant war to expand their trade and dominions and safeguard 
dieir trade monopoly from their European rivals. Nor did they shy 
away from piracy and plunder. In the words of James Mill, the famous 
Britidi historian of the 19th century: **The Portuguese followed their 
merduuidise as their chief occupation, but like the English and the Dutdi 
of die same period, had no objection to founder, when it fell in thar way.** 
The Porti^ese were intolerant and fanatical in religious matters. They 
indulged in forcible conversion *offering people the alternative of Chris¬ 
tianity or sword.* Their approach in this respect was particularly hateful 
to peofde of India where religious tolerance was the rule. Th^ also 
ind^ged in inhuman cruelties and lawlessness. In spite of their barbaric 
behaviour their possessions in India survived for a century because they 
enjoyed ointrol over the high seas, their soldiers and administrators 
maintained strict disdpline, and they did not have to face the might of the 
Mughal Empire as South India was outside Mughal influence. They 
clashed with the Mughal power in Bengal in 1631 and were drivm out of 
their settlement at Hugh. Their hold over the Arabian sea had already 
been weakened by the English and their influence in Gujarat had become 
negligible by this time. 

Portugal was, however, incapable of maintaining for long its trade 
monopoly or its dominions in the East. Its population was less than a 
million, its Court was autocratic and decadent, its merchants enjoyed 
much less power and prestige than its landed aristocrats, it lagged behind 
in the development of shipping, a id it followed a polity of religious in¬ 
tolerance. The Portuguese and the Spanish had left the English and the 
Dutch far behind during the 15th century and the first half of the 16th 
century. But, in the latter half of the 16th century, England and Holland, 
and later France, all growing commercial and naval powers, waged a 
fleroe struggle against the Spanish and Portuguese monopoly world 
trade. In tius stru^le the latter had to go under. Portugal had beomne 
a Spanirii dependency in 1580. In 1588 the English defeated the l^ntsh 
fleet cafled tte Armada and shattered Spanirii naval supremacy tot ever. 
This oiabled the Englirii and the Dut<^ merchants to use the Cape of 
Good Hope route to India and so to join in the race for empire in the 
East In the end, the Dutdi gained control over Indonesia and the 
Britfah over India, Ceylon, and Malaya. 

The Dutch had for long been dealing in Eastern produce iriiich they 
bomht in Portugal and sold all over Northern Europe. This had ted 
them to devdop better ships, scientific sailing techniques, and eflicieiit 
hminesa methods and organisation. Their revolt against the 
dnnmatkm ef their homdand, the Netherlands, and Portugal's merger 
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wiUi Spain made diem look for alternative fomcea of spioee. Is 15^. 
four Dutdi ship! lailed to India via the Cape of Good Hope. In 1502, 
the Dutch Bast India Company was formed and the Dutdi S^tes Oeneral 
—the Dutdi parliament—gave it a Charter empowering it to make war, 
condude treaties, acquire territories and build fortresses. 

The main interest of the Dutch lay not in India but in the Indonesiaa 
Islands of Java, Sumatra, and the Spire Idands where spices were produced. 
They soon turned out the Portuguese from the Mi^y traits and the 
Indonesian Islands and, in ld23, defeated Engjidi attempts to estabUdi 
themselves there. It appeared at die time that the Dutch had successftilly 
seized the most important profitable pert of Asian trade. They did not, 
however, entirely abandon Indian tr^. They also establidi^ trading 
depots at Surat, Broadi, Cambay, and Ahmedabad in Oujarat in West 
India, Cochin in Kreala, Nagapstam in Madras, Masulipatam in Andhra, 
Chinsura in Bengal, I^tna in Bihar, and Agra in Uttar Pradesh. In 
1658 they also conquered Ceylon from the Portuguese. They expreted 
indigo, raw silk, cotton textiles, saltpetre, and opium from India. Like 
the Portuguese they treated the people of India cruelly and explmted them 
ruthlessly. 

The English merdiants too looked greedily on the Asian trade. The 
success of the Portuguese, the rich cargoes of spices, calicoes, siUc, gold, 
pearls, drugs, porcelain, and ebony they carried, and the hi^ profits they 
made inflamed the imagination of the merchants of England and made 
them impatient to participate in such profitable commerce. But, till the 
end of the 16th century, they were too weak to challenge the naval might 
of Portugal and Spain. For over SO years they searched without success 
for an alternative passage to India. Meanwhile they gathered straigth 
on the sea. In 1579, Drake sailed around the world. In 1588, the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada led to the cqiwning of the sea-passage to the East 

An E^sh association or company to trade with the East.was formed in 
1599 under the auspices of a group of merdumts known as the Merdiaiit 
Adventurers, fhecompany was granted a Royal Charter and the exchishn 
privilege to trade in the Emt by Queen Elizabeth on 31 December 1600 
and was popularly known as the East India Company. From the begin¬ 
ning, it was linked with the monarchy: Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603) was 
one of the shareholders of the company. 

The first voyage of die Bnglisb E^ India Company was made in 1601 
when its ships sailed to the Spice Islands of Indonesia. In 1606 it decided 
to open a foctoiy, the name given at thetime to a trading depot, at Snrat 
on the Wbst coast of India and seat Captain Hawkins to Jahangir's Court 
to obtain Royal fhvonis. Imdaliy, Hawldns was received ina firieadly 
manner. He was given a mansab of 400 and a jagir. Later, he was 
expelled from Agra as a result of Portngiiese intrigue. Thb convinced the 
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EoflM of ttie need to overeome Portuguese influence at the Mi^hal 
Court if they were to obtain any coiwessions from the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment They defeated a Portuguese naval squadron at Swally near Surat 
in 1612 and then again in 1614. These victories led the Mu|^s to hope 
that in view of their naval weakness they could use the Enj^ish to counter 
the Portuguese on the sea. Moreover, the Indian merchants would 
certainly benefit by competition among their foreign buyen. Conse¬ 
quently, the English Company was given permission by a Royal farman 
to opm factories at several places on the West coast 

Tht Engllish were not satisfied with this concession. In 1615 their 
anibassador Sir Thomas Roe reached the Mughal Court. They also 
exerted pressure on the Mughal authorities by taking advantage of India's 
naval weakness and harassing Indian traders and shipping to the Red 
Sea and to Mecca. Thus, combining entreaties with threats. Roe 
succeeded in getting an Imperial farmm to trade and establish factories 
in an parts of the Mughal Empire. Roe's success further angered the 
Portuguese and a fierce naval battle between the two countries began in 
162(1. It ended in English victory. Hostilities between the two came to 
an end in 1630. In 1662 the Portoguese gave the Island of Bombay to 
King Charles n of England as dowry for marrying a Portuguese PriiKess. 
EventuaHy, the Portuguese lost all Uieir possessions in India except Goa, 
Diu and Elaman. The Dutch, the English, and the Marathas benefitted, 
the Marathas capturing Salsette and Bassein in 1739. 

The English Company fell out with the Dutch Company over division 
of the spice trade of the Indonesian Islands. Ultimatdy, the Dutch 
nearly expelled the English from the trade of the Spke Isiwds and the 
latter were compelled to concentrate on India wlm the situation was 
more favourable to them. The intemuttent war in India between the 
two powers, whidi had begun in 1654, ended in 1667, when the English 
gave up aU claims to Indonesia while the Dutch agreed to leave alone the 
English settlements in India. The English, however, continued. their 
^orts to drive out the Dutch from the Indian trade and by 1795 'h^ 
had expdled the Dutch from their last possession in India. 

lie GimKh of ihcEttd India 168fl-1744 

The English East Company had very humble begiiuiings in India. 
Surat was the centre of its trade till 1687. Throndtout this period the 
English remained petitioners before the Mughal authorities. By 1623 
they had establish^ lactortes at Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, Agra, and 
Masulifiatam. Flrom the very, beginning, the EagliA trading company 
tried to combine trade and diplomacy with war and oontrpl of the terri- 
t<sy where their factories were situated.. Jn already in 1619 Roe had 

given to the Englidi authorities the advice that was to liqr the pattern for 
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ftitiire British relatioitt with India. **Atiure yon**, he wrote, **I]tBOir 'riieie 
people are best treated with the sword in one hand and dteCadnoean (a 
rod carried by a messenger) in the other.'* He added that ithe Btflish 
should depend "upon the same ground that we began and by which we 
subsist, fear." 



AVkwof the Gty of Sunt in the Early Seventeenth Century 
Courtesy: NatUnud Ar^Uea of India, New DeUd 

In 162S the Company's authorities at Surat made an attempt to fortify 
their factory but the chiefs of the English factory were immediate^ 
imprisoned and put in irons by the local authorities of the Mughal Empire 
wldch was still in its vigour. Similarly, when the Company’s Bns^sh 
rivals made piratical attacks on Mughal shipping, the Mughal authorities 
imprisoned in retaliation the President of the Company at Surat and 
members of his Council and released them only on payment of £ 18,000. 

Conditions in the South were more favourable to the English as th^ did 
not have to fdce a strong Indian Government there. The great Vija^- 
nagar Kingdom had been overthrown in 1S6S and its place taken by 
a number of petty and weak states. It was easy to appeal to their greed 
or overawe them with armed strength. The Englirii opened their first 
factory in the South at Masulipatam in 1611. But they soon shifted the 
centre of their activity to Madras the lease of which was granted to them 
by the local Raja in 1639. Madras was then a strip of coastid territory 
six miles long and one mile broad. The Raja authorised them to fortify 
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Hk ptaoe, to administer it, and to coin money on condition of p^ment 
to Idffl of half of the customs reveniw of tiie poft Here the Eni^ built 
a small fort around their factory called'Port St. Geotfe. 



Port St OeoiaB. Ifadns 

Comtay: Adiaeobgieai&r^4tfimBa, Hn Ddhi 

By the end of the 17th century the English Company was daimieg full 
sovereignty over Madras and was ready to fight in defence of the claim. 
Interestin^y enov^, from the very banning this Company of profit- 
seeking merchants was also determined to make Indians pay for the 
conquest of their own country. For example, the Court of Directors of 
the Company wrote to the Madras authorities in 1683: 

.we would have you to strengthen and fortify our Fort and Town 

(Madras) hy degrees, that it may be torible against the assault of any Indiaa 
Mnoe and the Dutch power of India .... But we must needs desire you so to 
continue your business (but with all gentleoess) that the Inhabitants rmorpay 
the full diarge of all repairs and fortifications . 

The Island of Bombay was acquired by the East India Company from 
Portugal in 1668 and was immediately fortified. In Bombay the English 
found a large and easily defended port For thatireason, and because 
English trade was threatened at the time by the rising Maimtha power, 
Bdrabay soon nn^tteded Surat as the headquarters of the Compaily on 
the West Coast. 

In Eastern India, the English Company had opened its first fitetories in 
Orissa in 1633. In 1651 it was given permiteion to trade at Hqgili in 
BeagaL It soda opened fitetories at Patna. Balason, Dacca and otiier 
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ph ce i ia Beoffd and Bihar. It now deiired that in Bengd too it thoidd 
hava aii independent settlement Moreover, their ea^ soooess in trade 
and in establishing independent and fortified settlements nt Madras and 
at Bombay, ami the preoccupation of Aurangzeb widi the aidi-Maiatha 
campaigns led the &iglish to abandon the role of humUe petitionors. 
They now dreamt of establishing political power in India which would 
enable them to compel the Mu^ls to allow them a free hand in trade, 
to force Indians to sell cheap and buy dear, to keep the rival European 
traders out, and to make their trade independent of the policies of the 
Indian powers. Political power would also make it possible for them 
to appropriate Indian revenues and thus to conquer the country with its 
own resources. Such plans were explicitly put forward at the time. The 
Governor of Bombay, Gerald Aungier, wrote to the Directors of the 
Company in London, “the time now requires you to manage your gene'al 
commerce with the sword in your hands." In 1687, the Directors advi&'d 
the Governor of Madras to; 

establish such a policy of cril and military power and create and secine suo. 
ahufe revenue to maintain both as may be the foundation of a latfe, well- 
grounded, secure English dominion in India for all time to come. 

In 1689 they declared: 

The increase of our rrveaue is the subject of our care, as much as our tra^: 
‘tis that must maintain our force, when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade; 
*tts that must make us a nation in India. 

Hostilities between the English and the Mughal Emperor broke out in 
1686 after the former had sacked Hugh' and declared war on the Emperor. 
But the English had seriously miscalculated the situation and under¬ 
estimated Mughal strength. The Mughal Empire under Aurangzeb was 
even now more than a match for the petty forces of the East India Company. 
The war ended disastrously for tb«m. They were driven out of their 
factories in Bengal and compelled to seek refuge in a fever-stricken island 
at the mouth of the Gaoga. Their factories at Surat, Masulipatam, and 
Vizagapatam were seized and their fort at Bombay beseiged. Having dis¬ 
covered that they were not yet strong enough to fight the Mughal power, 
the English once again became humble petitioners and submitted “that 
the ill crimes they have done may be pardoned." Th^ ex]»essed thrir 
willingness to trade under the in'otection of the Indian rulers. Obviously, 
they had learnt their lesson. CHioe again th^ relied on flattery and huinble 
entreaties to get trading concessions from the Mughal Emperor. 

Hie Mughal authorities readily pardoned the En^h foUy as they had 
no means of knowing that these harmless-looking foreign traders would 
one day pose a serious threat to the country. Instead they recognised 
that foreign trade carried on by the Company benefitted Indian artisans 
and merchants and thereby enriched the State treasury. Moreover, the 
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Eog|ia3b, weak on land, were, because of tbeir naival snpnnacy, 
eapible of completely mining Indian trade and flipping to Iran, West 
Nonhem and Eastern Africa and East Anzangtob toerrfore 
p ennit ted tbem to resnme trade on payment of Ri. 150,000 as < 
tion. In 1691 toe Company was granted exemption frcm toe payment of 
custom duties in Bengal in retnm for Rs. 3,000 a year. In 1698, toe 
Company acquired toe zamindari of the tone villages SutanatoKalifcata, 
and Govindpor where it built Fort William around its fai^oiy. The 
villages soon grew into a city which came to be known as Calcutta, 
fri 1717 the Company secured from Emperor Farrukh Siyar a farman 
confirming the privileges granted in 1691 and extending them to 
Gujarat and toe Deccan. Bat during the first half of toe 18th century 
Bengal was ruled by strong Nawabs such as Murshid Quli Khan and 
Alivaidi Khan. They exercised strict control over the English traders 
and prevented them from misusiog their privil^es. Nor did they 
allow them to strengthen fortifications at Calcutta or to rale the city 
independently^ Here toe East India Company remained a mere zamindar 
of the Nawab. 

Even thou^ the political ambitions of the Company were frustrated, 
its commercial aShirs flourished as never before. Its importe from 
India into Eogland increased from £ 500,000 in 1708 to £ 1,795,000 in 
1740. This increase was recorded in spite of the fact that toe &iglish 
Government forbadq the use of Indian cotton and silk textiles 
in England in order to protect the English textile industry and to 
prevmt export of silver from England to India. Thus at a jtime when 
the En£^h were pleading for free trade in India they were restricting 
fireedom of trade in thdr own country and dmiying access to Indian 
manufactures. 

Britito settlements in Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta became the 
nudei of flourishing cities. Large numbers of Indian merchants and 
bankers were attracted to these cities. This was due partly to the new 
commercial opportunities available in these cities and partly to the un¬ 
settled conditions and insecurity outside them, caused by tlm break-up 
of toe Mughal Empire. By the middle of the 18th century, the population 
of Madras had increased to 300,000, of Calcutta to200,000 and of Bombay 
to 70,000. It should also be noted that these three cities contained 
fortiM English settlements; they also had immediate access to the sea 
where English naval power remained far superior to that of the fridians. 
In case of conflict with any Indian authority, the Engjlish could always 
escape from these cities to the sea. And when a suitable opportunity 
arose for them to take advantage of the political distnders in the country, 
they could use these strategic cities as spring-boards for toe conquest of 
India. 
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HE OtiwImHmi flf the Conpuy 

The Charter of granted the East India Company the mceliuive 
privilege of trading East oi the Cape of Good Hope for a pertod d 15 
years. Tlie Charter provided for the management of the Conqmny hy a 
committee consisting ^ a Governor, a Deputy-Governor, and 24 members 
to be elected by a general body of the merchants forming the Company. 
This committee later on came to be knoivn as the *Couct of Directors* 
and its members as 'Directors*. 

The East Indian Company soon became the most important trading 
company of England. Between 1601 and 1612 its rate (tf profit came to 
nearly 20 per cent per annum. Its profits were derived both from trade 
and from piracy, there being no clear dividii^ line between the two at 
the time. In 1612 the Company made a profit of £ 1,000,000 op a 
capital of £ 200,000. During the entire 17th centiiry the rate of profit 
was very high. 

But the Company was a steictly closed corporation or a monopoly. 
No non-member was allowed to trade with the East or to share in its hi^ 
profits. However, from the very beginning English manufacturers and 
those merchants who could not secure a place in the ranks of the monopoly 
companies carried on a vigorous campaign against royal monopolies 
like the East India Company. But the monarchs threw their influence 
behind the big companies who gave heavy bribes to them and to other 
influential political leaders. From 1609 to 1676, the Company gave loans 
amounting to £ 170,000 to Charles II. In return, Charles II granted it a 
series of Charters confirming its previous privileges, empowering it to 
build forts, raise troops, make war and peace with the powers of tltt East, 
and authorising its servants in India to administer justice to all English¬ 
men and others living in English settlements. Thus the Company acquired 
extensive military and judicial powers. 

Many English merchants continued to trade in Asia in spite of the 
monopoly of the East India Company. They called themselves 'Free 
Merchants* while the Company called them ‘Interlopers.* These Inter¬ 
lopers in the end compelled the Company to take them into partnership. 
A change of fortunes occurred in 1688 when Parliament became supreme 
in England as a result of the Revolution of 1688 which overthrew the 
Stuart king James II and invited William III and his wife Mary to be the 
joint sovereign of Britain. The "Free Merchants** now began to press 
their case on the public and the Parliament. The Company ddtoided 
itself giving heavy bribes to the King, his ministers, and meiubers of the 
Iteliament. In one year alone it spent £ 80,000 on Inibes, giviag flie 
King £ 10,000. In the end, they seoired a new Charter in 1693^ 

But time was running against the Company: its success was short¬ 
lived. In 1694, the House of Commons pass^ a Resofaitton that **a& 
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subjects of England have equal rights to trade in the East Indies, unless 
prohibited by Act of Parliament.” The rivals of the Company founded 
another Company known as the New Company. It gave a loan of 
£ 2,000,000 to the Government at a time when the Old Company could 
offer only £ 700,000. Consequently, the Parliament panted the mono¬ 
poly of trade with the East to the New Company. The Old Company 
refused to give up its profitable trade so easily. It bought large shares 
in the New Company to be able to influence its policies. At the same 
time its servants in India refused to let the servants of the New Company 
carry on trade there. Both companies faced ruin as a resiilt of their mutusd 
conflict. Finally, in 1702, the two decided to join forces and together 
formed a united company. Hie new company entitled *The Limited 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies’ came into 
existence in 1708. 

The Government and Organisation of the Company’s Factories in India 

As the East India Company gradually grew in power and tended to 
acquire the status of a sovereign state in India, the organisation of its 
factories in India too changed and developed accordingly. A factory 
of the Company was generally a fortified area within which the ware¬ 
houses (stores), offices, and houses of the Company’s employees were 
situated. It is to be noted that no manufacture was carried on in this 
factory. 

The Company’s servants were divided into three ranks: writers, factors, 
and merchants. They all lived and dined together as if in a hostel and 
at Company’s cost. A writer was paid 10 pounds (100 rupees) a year, 
a factor 20 to 40 pounds (200 to 400 rupees), and a merchant 40 pounds 
(400 rupees) or a little more. Thus, they were paid very low salaries. 
Their real income, for which they were so keen to take service in India, 
came from the permission the Company granted them to cany on private 
trade within the country while the trade between India and Europe was 
reserved for the Company. 

The Factory with its trade was administered by a Govemor-in-Council. 
The Governor was merely the President of the Council and had no 
power apart from the Council which took decisions by a majority vote. 
The Council consisted of senior merchants of the Company. 

The Anglo-Ftendi Straggle in South India 

The En^sh Bast India Company’s schemes of territorial conquests and 
political dominaticni, which had b^ frustrated by Aurangzeb at the end 
of the 17th century, were revived during the 1740’s because of the visible 
decline of the Mughal power. Nadir Shah’s invasion had revealed the 
decay of the central authority. But there was not much scope for foreign 
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penetration in Western India where the vigorous Marathas held sway 
and in Eastern India where Alivardi Khan maintained strict control. 
In Southern India, however, conditions were gradually becoming favour¬ 
able to foreign adventurers. While central authority had disappeared from 
there after Aurangzeb*s death, the strong hand of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf 
Jah was also withdrawn by nis death in 1748. Moreover, the Maratha 
chiefs regularly invaded Hyderabad and the rest of the South collecting 
chauth. These raids resulted in politically unsettled conditions and 
administrative disorganisation. The Carnatic was embroiled in fratricidal 
wars of succession. 

These conditions gave the foreigners an opportunity to expand their 
(lolitical influence and control over the affairs of the South Indian states. 
But the English were not alone in putting forward commerdal and politi¬ 
cal claims. While they had, by the end of the 17th century, eliminated 
their Portuguese and Dutch rivals, France had appeared as a new rival. 
For nearly 20 years from 1744 to 1763 the French and the English were 
to wage a bitter war for control over the trade, wealth, and territory of 
India. 

The French East India Company was founded in 1664. It made rapid 
progress after it was reorganised in the 1720’s and soon began to catch 
up with the English Company. It was firmly established at Chander- 
nagore near Calcutta and Pondicherry on the East Coast. The latter 
was fully fortified. The French Company had some other factories at 
several ports on the East and the West coasts. It had also acquired 
control over the islands of Mauritius and Reunion in the Indian CX%an. 

The French East India Company was heavily dependent on the French 
Government which helped it by giving it treasury grants, subsidies, and 
loans, and in various other ways. Consequently, it was largely control¬ 
led by the Government which appointed its directors after 1721 More¬ 
over, big shares in the Company were held by the nobles and other rentiers 
who were more interested in quick dividends than in making the Company 
a lasting commercial success. So long as the loans and subsidies from 
the Government enabled the directors to declare dividends, they did not 
care much about the success or soundness of its commercial ventures. 
State control of the Company proved harmful to it in another way. 
The French state of the time was autocratic, semi-feudal, and unpopular 
and suffered from corruption, inefficiency, and instability. Instead of 
being forward-looking it was decadent, bound by tradition, and in general 
unsuited to the times. Control by sudi a state could not but be injurious 
to the interests of the Company. 

In 1742, war broke out in Europe between France and ^igland. One 
of the major causes of the war was rivalry over colomes in America. 
Another was their trade rivalry in India. This rivalry was intensified 
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by the knowledge that the Mughal Empire was disintegrating and so the 
priae of trade or territory was likely to be much bigger than in the past. 
Anglo-French conflict in India last^ for nearly 20 years and led to the 
establishinent of British power in India. The English Company was the 
wealthier of the two because of its superiority in trade. It abo possessed 
naval superiority. Moreover, its possessions in India had been held longer 
and were better fortified and more prosperous. Materially, therefore, 
the advantage lay with the British. 

The war in Europe between England and France soon spread to India 
where the two East India Companies clashed with each other. In 1745, the 
English navy captured French ships off the South-east coast of India and 
threatened Pondicherry. Dupleix, the French Governor-General at 
Pondicherry at this time, was a statesman of genius and imagination. 
Under his brilliant leadership, the French retaliated and occupied Madras 
in 1746. This led to a very important event of the war. The British 
appealed to the Nawab of Carnatic, in whose territory Madras was 
situated, to save their settlement from the French. The Nawab agreed to 
intervene as he wanted to convince the foreign merchants that he was 
still the master of his territories. He sent an army against the French to 
stop the two foreign trading companies from fighting on his soil. And 
so the 10,000 strong army of the Nawab clashed with a small French force, 
consisting of 230 Europeans and 700 Indian soldiers trained along Wes¬ 
tern lines, at St. Thome on the banks of the Adyar river. The Nawab 
was decisively defeated. This battle revealed the immense superiority 
of Western armies over Indian armies because of their better equipment 
and organisation. The Indian pike was no match for the Western musket 
and bayonet, nor the Indian cavalry for the Western artillery. The large 
but ill disciplined and unwieldly Indian armies could not stand up against 
the smaller but better disciplined Western armies. 

In 1748, the general war between England and France ended and, as a 
part of the peace settlement, Madras was restored to the English. Though 
war had ended, the rivalry in trade and over the possessions in India 
continued and had to be decided one way or the other. Moreover, the 
war had revealed to the full the weakness of Indian government and 
armies and thereby fully aroused the cupidity of both the Companies for 
territorial expansion in India. 

Dupleix now decided to use the lessons he had learnt in the recent war 
with the Nawab of Carnatic. He evolved the strategy of using the well- 
disciplined, modern French army to intervene in the mutual quarrels of 
the Indian princes and, by supporting one against the other, securing 
monetary, commercial, or territorial favours from the victor. Thus, he 
planned to use the resources and armies of the local rajas, nawabs, and 
chiefs to serve the interests of the French Company and to expel the 
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English from India. The only barrier to the suooess of this strategy could 
have been the refusal of Indian rulors to permit such foreign intervention. 
But the Indian rulers Tvere guided not by patriotism, but by narrow-minded 
pursuit of personal ambition and gain. They had little hesitation in 
inviting the foreigners to help them settle accounts with their internal 
rivals. 

In 1748, a situation arose in the Oumatic and Hyderabad which gave 
full scope to Dupleix's talents for intrigue. In the Carnatic, Chanda 
Sahib began to conspire against the Nawab, Anwaruddin, while in Hydera¬ 
bad the death of Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk, was followed by civil war 
between his son Nasir Jang and lus grandson Muzaffar Jang. Dupleix 
seized this opportunity and concluded a secret treaty with Chanda S^hib 
and Muzaffar Jang to help them with his well-train^ French and Indian 
forces. In 1749, the thrM allies defeated and killed Anwaruddin in a 
battle at Ambur. The letter's son, Muhammad Ali, fled to Trichinopoly. 
The rest of the Carnatic passed under the dominion of Chanda Sahib who 
rewarded the French with a grant of 80 villages around Pondicherry. 

In Hyderabad too, the French were successful. Nasir Jang was killed 
and Muzaffar Jang became the Nizam or Viceroy of the Deccan. The 
new Nizam rewarded the French Company by giving it territories near 
Pondicherry as well as the famous town of Masulipatam. He gave a sum 
of Rs. 500,000 to the Company and another Rs. 500,000 to its troops. 
Dupleix received Rs. 2,000,000 and a jagir worth Rs. 100,000 a year. 
Moreover, he was made honorary Governor of Mughal dominions on 
the East cx>ast from the river Krishna to Kanya Kumari. Dupleix sta¬ 
tioned his best officer, Bussy, at Hyderabad with a French army. While 
the ostensible purpose of this arrangement was to protect the Nizam from 
enemies, it was really aimed at maintaining French influence at his court. 
While Muzaffar Jang was marching towards his capital, he was acciden¬ 
tally killed. Bussy immediately raised Salabat Jang, the third son of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, to the throne. In return, the new Nizam granted the 
French the area in Andhra known as the Northern Sarkars, consisting of 
the four districts of Mustafanagar, Ellore, Rajahmundry, and Chicacole. 

The French power in South India was now at its height. Dui^eix's 
plans had succeeded beyond his dreams. The French had start^ out 
by trying to win Indian states as friends; they had ended by making them 
clients or satellites. 

But the English had not been silent spectators of their rival’s successes. 
To offset French influence and to increase their own, they had been 
intriguing with Nasir Jang and Muhammad Ali. In 1750, they decided to 
throw their entire strength behind Muhammad Ali. Robert Clive, a 
young clerk in the Company’s service, proposed that French pressure on 
Muhammad Ali, besieged at Trichinopoly, could be released by attacking 
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Axcot, the capital of Carnatic. The proposal was accepted and Clive 
assaulted and occupied Arcot with only 200 En^h and 300 Indian 
soldiers. As expected, Chanda Sahib and the French were compelled 
to raise the seige of Trichinopoly. The French forces were repeatedly 
defeated. Chanda Sahib was soon captured and killed. The French 
fortunes were now at an ebb as their army and its generals had proved 
unequal to their English counterparts. 

Dupldx made strenuous attempts to reverse the tide of French misfor¬ 
tunes. But he was given little support by the French Government or 
even by the higher authorities of the French East India Company. 
Moreover, the high French officials and military and naval commanders 
constantly quarrelled with one another and with Dupleix. In the end, 
the French Government, weary of the heavy expense of the war in India 
and fearing the loss of its American colonies, initiated peace negotiations 
and agreed in 1754 to the English demand for the recall of Dupleix from 
India. This was to prove a big blow to the fortur.es of the French Com¬ 
pany in India. 

Ihe temporary peace between the two Companies ended in 1756 when 
another war between England and France broke out. In the very begin¬ 
ning of the war, theEn^ish managed to gain control over Bengal. This 
has been discussed in the next chapter. After this event, there was little 
hope for the French cause in India. The rich resources of Ben^ turned 
the scales decisively in favour of the English. Even though the French 
Government made a determined attempt this time to oust the English 
from India and sent a strong force headed by Count de Lally, it was all 
in vain. The French fleet was driven off Indian waters and the French 
forces in the Carnatic were defeated. Moreover, the English replaced 
the French as the Nizam’s protectors and secured from him Masulipatam 
and the Northern Sarkars. The decisive battle of the war was fought at 
Wandiwash on 22 January 1760 when the English General Eyre Coot 
defeated Lally. Within a year the French had lost all their possessions 
in India. 

The war ended in 1763 with the signing of the Treaty of Paris. The French 
factories in India were restored but they could no longer be fortified or 
even adequately garrisoned with troops. They could serve only as centres 
of trade; and now the French lived in India under British protection. 
Their dream of Empire in India was at an end. The English, on the other 
hand, ruled the Indian sea. Freed of all European rivals, they could now 
set about the task of conquering India. 

During their struggle with the French and their Indian allies, the English 
learnt a few important and valuable lessons. Firstly, that in the absence 
of nationalism in the country, they could advance their political schemes 
by taking advantage of the mutual quarrels of the Indian rulers. Secondly, 
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the Western trained infantry, European or Indian, armed with modem 
weapons and backed by artillery could defeat the old-style Indian armies 
with ease in pitched battles. Thirdly, it was proved that the Indian 
soldier trained and armed in the European manner made as good a 
soldier as the European. And since the Indian soldier too lacked 
a feeling of nationalism, he could be hired and employed by anyone who 
was willing to pay him well. The English now set out to create a 
powerful army consisting of Indian soldiers, called sepoys, and officered 
by Englishmen. With this army as its chief instrument and the vast 
resources of Indian trade and territories under its command, the 
English East India Company embarked on an era of wars and territorial 
expansion. 


EXERCISES 

1. Discuss the development of European trade with India from the 

ISth to 18th centuries. t 

2. Trace the growth of trade of the English East India Company and 

its influence on India from 1600 to 1744. 

3. What were the factors which contributed to the Anglo-French 
struggle in South India? How did it lead to the subversion of 
Indian political power? 

4. Write short notes on : 

(a) The Portuguese in India, (b) Trade in spices, (c)The Dutch 
in India, (d) Aurangzeb add the East India Company, (e) 
The organisation of the English East India Company’s 
factories in India, (f) Dupleix, (g) The French East India 
Company. 
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Based upon Survey of India map with tlie permission of the Surveyed General 
of India. 

The territorial waters of India extend into the sea to a distance of twelve nautical 
miles measured from the appropriate base line. 




CHAPTER IV 


The British Conquest of India 


I. Expansion of the Empire, 1756-1818 

BrltWi OccopatioB of Bcogol 

T he b^^nini^ of British political sway over India may be traced to 
the battle of Plassey in 1757, wt^ the English East India 
Company's forces defeated Siraj-ud-Daulah, the Nawab of Bengal. The 
earlin British strug^ with the French in South India had been but a 
dress rehearsal. The lessons learnt there were profitably applied in Bengal 
Bengal was the most fertile and the richest of India’s provinces. Its 
industries and commerce were well developed. As has been noted earlier, 
the East India Company and its servants had highly profitable trading 
interests in the ix'ovince. The Company had secured valuable jnivil^es 
in 1717 under a royal faman by the Mughal Emp^or, which had granted 
the Company the fre^om to export and import their goods in Bengal 
without paying taxes and the right to issue passes or dastaks for the move¬ 
ment of such goods. The Company’s servants were also permitted to 
trade but were not covered by this farman. They were required to pay 
the same taxes as Indian merchants. This farmm was a perpetual source 
of conflict between the Company and the Nawabs of Bengal. For one, 
it meant loss of revenue to the Bengal GovernnKnt. Secondly, the power 
to issue dastaks for the Company's goods was misused by the Company’s 
servants to evade taxes on their private trade. All the Nawabs of Bengal, 
from Murshid Quli Khan to Alivardi Khan, had objected to the English 
interpretation of the famum of 1717. They had. compelled the Company 
to pay lump sunM to their treasury, and firmly suppressed the misuse 
of dastaks. The. Company had been compiled to accept the authodty 
of the bhiwabs in the matt^, but its servants had taken every opportniuty 
to evade and defy this authority. 

Matters came to a bead in 1756 when the young and qifiolG-teiaipaM 
Siny-ud-Daulah succeeded his grandfattier, Alivardi Khan. He demand¬ 
ed of the Engfish that they should trade on the same basis as in Uie 
of Miitshid Qiih Khan. The EngUsh refitsed to comply as they fiak' 
strong after their victory over the Frendi in South India. They had 
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also come to recognise the political and military weakness of Indian states. 
Instead of agreeeing to pay taxes on their goods to the Nawab, they levied 
heavy duties on Indian goods entering Calcutta which was under their 
control. All this naturally annoyed and angered the young Nawab who 
also suspected that the Company was hostile to him and was favouring 
his rivals for the throne of Bengal. The breaking point came when, with¬ 
out taking the Nawab's permission, the Company began to fortify Cal¬ 
cutta in expectation dt the coming struggle with the French, who were 
stationed at this time at Chandernagore. Siraj rightly interpreted this 
action as an attack upon his sovereignty. How could an independent 
ruler permit a private company of merchants to build forts or to carry 
on private wars on his land? Moreover he feared that if he permitted the 
English and the French to fight each other on the soil of Bragal, he too 
would meet the fate of the Carnatic Nawabs. In other words, Siraj was 
willing to let the Europeans remain as merchant but not as masters. He 
ordered both the English and the French to demolish their fmtifications at 
Calcutta and Chandernagore and to desist from fighting each <^her. 
While the French Company obeyed his order, the English Company 
refused to do so, for its ambition had been whetted and its confidence 
enhanced by its victories in the Carnatic. It was now determined to 
remain in Bengal even against the wishes of the Nawab and to trade 
there on its own terms. It had acknowledged the British Govemment*s 
right to control all its activities, it had quietly accepted restrictions on its 
trade and power imposed in Britain by the British Government; its right 
to trade with the East had been extinguished by the Parliamoit in 1693 
when its Charter was withdrawn; it had paid huge bribes to the King, the 
Parliament, and the politicians of Britain (in one year alone, it had to 
pay £ 80,000 in bribes). Nevtttheless the English Company demanded the 
at^lute right to trade freely in Bengal irrespective of the Bengal Nawab’s 
orders. This amounted to a direct challenge to the Nawab's sovereignty. 
No ruler could possibly accept this position. Siraj-ud-Daulah had the 
statesmanship to see the long-term implications of the English designs. 
He decided to make them ob^ the laws of the land. 

Acting with great energy but with undue haste and inadequate prepara¬ 
tion, Siraj-ud-Daulah seized the English factory at Kasimbazar, mardied 
on to Calcutta, and occupied the Fort William on 20 June 1756. He 
then retired from Calcutta to celebrate his easy victory, letting the En^sh 
escape with their ships. This was a mistake for he had underestimated the 
strength of his enemy. 

The Eng^sh ofikials tocA refuge at Fulta near the sea protected by their 
nsvit superiority. Here they waited for aid from Madras and, in the 
meantime, organised a web of intrigue and treachery whh die leading 
men of the Nawab's court. Chief among these were Mir Jafkr, the Mir 
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Bakshi, Manick Chand, the Offic^^ui'Charge of Calcutta, Amidiand, a 
rich merchant, Jagat Seth, the biggest linker of Bengal, ai^ Khadim 
Khan, who command^ a large number of the Nawab^s troopg. From 
Madras c^e a strong naval and military force under Admiral Watson 
and Colonel Clive. Clive reconquered Calcutta in the beginning of 1757 
and compelled the Nawab to concede all the demands of the En^ish. 

The English, however, were not satisfied; they were aiming high. They 
had decided to instal a more pliant tool in Siraj-ud-Daulah’s place. 
Having joined a conspiracy organised by the enemies of the young Navrab 
to place Mir Jafar on the throne of Bengal, they presented the youthful 
Nawab with an impossible set of demands. Both sides realised that a 
war to the finish would have to be fought between them. They met for 
battle on the field of Plassey, 20 miles from Murshidabad, on 23 June 
1757. The fateful battle of Plassey Was a battle only in name. In all, 
the English lost 29 men while the Nawab lost nearly 500. The major 
part of the Nawab's army, led by the traitors Mir Jafar and Rai Durlabh, 
took no part in the fighting. Only a small group of the Nawab’s soldiers 
led by Mir Madan and Mohan 
Lai fought bravely and well. The 
Nawab was forced to flee and was 
captured and put to death by Mir 
Jafar's son Miran. 

The battle of Plassey was follow¬ 
ed, in the words of the Bengali 
pc^t Nabin Chandra Sen, by “a 
night of etet nal gloom for India.” 

The Eiigli':ii proclaimed Mir Jafar 
the Nawab of Bengal and set 
out to gather the reward. The 
Company was granted undisputed 
right to f^ree trade in Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa. It also received the 
zamindari of the 24 Parganas 
near Calcutta. Mir Jafar paid 
a sum of Rs. 17,700,000 as com- 
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fmmmmAim {be altadc Oil Calciitta to the Company and the traden 
of Hm city. In addition, be paid large sums as ‘gifts* or laribes to the 
hig^ offidids of the Company. Clive, for rumple, received over two 
Bulfion rupees. Watts over one million. Clive later estimated that the 
Company and its servants had collected more than 30 million rupees from 
the pu|^ Nawab. Moreover, it was understood that British merchants 
and officials would no longer be asked to pay any taxes on their private 

trade. 
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The battle of Plassey was of 
immense historical importance. 

It paved the way for the British 
mastery of Bengal and eventually 
of the whole of India. It boosted 
British prestige and at a single 
stroke raised them to the status of 
a major contender for the Indian 
Empire. The rich revenues of 
Bengal enabled them to organise a 
strong army. Control over Bengal 
played a decisive role in the 
Anglo-French struggle. Lastly, 
the victory of Plassey enabled the 
Company and its servants to 
amass untold wealth at the cost of 
the helpless people of Bengal. 
As the British historians, Edward 
Thompson and G.T. Garrett, 
have remarked: 

To engineer a revolution had been 
revealed as the most paying game 
in the world. A gold lust un- 
equalled since the hysteria that 
took hold of the Spaniards of 
Cortes' and Pizarro's age filled the 
English mind. Bengal in particular 
was not to know peace again until 
it had been bleed white. 

Even though Mir Jafar owed 
his position to the Company, he 
soon repented the bargain he had 
struck. His treasury was soon 


emptied by the demands of the Company’s officials for presents and 
bribes, the lead in the matter being given by Clive himself. As Colonel 
Malleson has put it, the sin^e aim of the Company’s officials was “to 
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grasp all they could; to use Mir Jafar as a gloden sack into whidi they 
could dip their hands at pleasure.** The Company itself was seized with 
unsurpassable greed. Believing that the kamdhenu had been found and that 
the wealth of Bengal was inexhaustible, the Directors of the Company 
ordered that Bengal shoidd pay the oepenses of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and purchase out of its revenue all the Company's exports 
from India. The Company was no longer to merely trade with India, it 
was to use its control over the Nawab of Bengal to drain the wraith of 
the province. 

Mir Jafar soon discovered that it was impossible to meet the full de¬ 
mands of the Company and its officials who, on their part, began to 
criticise the Nawab for his incapacity in fulhliing their expectations. 
And so, in October 1760, they forc^ him to abdicate in favour of his son- 
in-law, Mir Qasim who rewarded his benefactors by granting the Com¬ 
pany the zaniindari of the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chitta¬ 
gong, and giving handsome presents totalling 29 lakhs of rupees to the 
high English officials. 

Mir Qasim, however, belied English hopes, and soon emerged as a 
threat to their position and designs in Bengal. He was an able, efficient, 
and strong ruler, determined to free himself from foreign control. He 
believed that since he had paid the Company and its servants adequately 
for putting him on the throne, they should now leave him alone to govern 
Bengal. He realised that a full treasury and an efficient army were essen¬ 
tial to maintain his independence. He therefore tried to prevent public 
disorder, to increase his income by removing corruption from revenue 
administration, and to raise a modern and disciplined army along Euro¬ 
pean lines. All this was not to the liking of the English. Most of all 
they disliked the Nawab’s attempts to check the misuse of the farmm 
of 1717 by the Company’s servants, who demanded that their goods 
whethra destined for export or for internal use should be free of duties. 
This injured the Indian merchants as they had to pay taxes from which 
the foreigners got complete exemption. Moreover, the Company's servants 
illegally sold the dastuks or free passes to friendly Indian merchants who 
were ttoeby aUe to evade the internal customs duties. These abuses ruined 
the honest Indian traders through unfair competition and deprived the 
Nawab of a very important source of revenue. In addition to this, the 
Company audits servants got intoxicated by *their new-found power* and 
*the dft»»Kng jMTOSpects of wealth’and, in tl^irinirsuit of richra, began to 
oppress and ill-treat the officials of the Nawab and, the poor people of 
Beoggl. They forced the Indian officials and zamindars to give them 
preaents and bribes. They compelled the Indian artisans, peasant, and 
meiduuita to sell their go^ cheap and to buy dear from them. P^le 
who refrned were often Bogged or imprisoned. These years have bm 
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described by a recent British historian, Percival Spear, as “the period of 
open and unashamed plunder.*’ In fact the prosperity for which Bengal 
was renowned was being gradually destroyed. 

Mir Qasim realised that if these abuses continued he could never hope 
to make Bengal strong or free himself of the Company’s control. He 
therefore took the drastic step of abolishing all duties on internal trade, 
thus giving his own subjects a concession that the English had seized by 
force. But the alien merchants were no longer willing to tolerate equality 
between themselves and Indians. They demanded the rcimposition of 
duties oh Indian traders. The battle was about to be joined again. The 
truth of the matter was that there could not exist two masters in Bengal. 
While Mir Qasim believed that he was an independent ruler, the English 
demanded that he should act as a mere tool in their hands, for had they 
not put him in power? 

Mir Qasim was defeated in a series of battles in 1763 and fled to 
Avadh where he formed an alliance with Shuja-ud-Daulah, the Nawab of 
Avadh, and Shah Alam II, the fugitive Mughal Emperor. The three 
allies clashed with the Company’s army at Buxar on 22 October 1764 and 
were thoroughly defeated. This was one of the most decisive battles of 
Indian history for it demonstrated the superiority of English arms over the 
combined army of two of the major Indian powers. It firmly established 
the British as masters of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and placed Avadh at 
their mercy. 

Clive, who had returned to Bengal in 1765 as its Governor, decided to 
seize the chance of power in Bengal and to gradually transfer the authority 
of Government from the Nawab to the Company. In 1763, the British 
had restored Mir Jafar as Nawab and collected huge sums for the Com¬ 
pany and its high officials. On Mir Jafar’s death, they placed his second 
son Nizam-ud-Daiilah on the throne and as a reward made him sign a 
new treaty on 20 February 1765. By this treaty the Nawab was to dis¬ 
band most of his army and to administer Bengal through a Deputy iSnha/i- 
dar who was to be nominated by the Company and who could not be 
dismissed without its approval. The Company thus gained supreme 
control over the administration (or nizamat) of Bengal. The members of 
the Bengal Council of the Company oiu;e again extracted nearly 15 lakhs 
of rupees from the new Nawab. 

From Shah Alam If, who was still the titular head of the Mughal Empire, 
the Company secured the DiwanU or the right to collect revenue, of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa. Thus, its control over Bengal was legalised and the 
revenues of this most prosperous of Indian provinces placed at its command. 
In return, the Company gave him a subsidy of 2.6 million rupees and secured 
for him the districts of Kora and Allahabad. Hie Emperor resided in 
the fort of Allahabad for six years as a virtual prisoner of the English. 
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The Nawab of Avadh, Shujanud-Dauteli, was made to pay awarmdem- 
nity of five miliion rupees to the Company. Moreover,, the two sigiied 
an atlianoe by whidi die Company promised to support tfan.Nawab against 
an outside attack provided he paid for the services of the troops sent lo 
his aid. This alliance made the Nawab a dependent of t^ Coaipinyk^ 
The Nawab wdcomed the alliance in the false belief that the Compaj^;, 
being primarily a trading body, was a transiUny power while the MaridhM 
and the Afghans were his real enemies. This was to prove a costly mi^ake 
for both Avadh and the rest of the country, >On the other hand the British 
had very shrewdly decided to consolidate their acquisition of Bengal 
and, in the meanwhile, to use Avadh as a bufier or a barrier state between 
their possessions and the Marathas. 

Dual SyKtem of Adarialstration of Bengal 

The East India Company became the real master of Bengal at least 
from 176S. Its army was in sole control of its defence and the 
supreme political power was in its hands. The Nawab depended for 
his internal and external security on the BritislL As the Diwan, the 
Company directly collected its revenues, while through the right to nomi¬ 
nate the Deputy Subahdart it controlled the Niztmiat or the police and 
judicial powers. The virtual unity of the two branches of Govonment 
under British control was signified by the fact that the same person acted 
in Bengal'as the Deputy Diwan on behalf of the Company and as Deputy 
SubtJuhr on behalf of the Nawab. This arrangement is known in history 
as the Dual or Double Government. It held a great advantage for the 
British: they had power without responsibility. They controlled the 
finances of the province and its army directly and its adminishation 
indirectly. The Nawab and his officials had the responsiblity of adminis- 
traticHi but not the power to discharge it. The weaknesses of the Govern¬ 
ment could be blamed on the Indians while its fruits were gathered by 
the British. The consequences for the people of Bengal were disastrous: 
neither the Company nor the Nawab cared for their wdfare. In any 
case, the Nawab*s officials had no power to protect the people from the 
greed and rapadty of the Company and its servants. On the other hand, 
they were themsdves in a hurry to exploit their official powers. 

The Company's servants had now the whole of Bengal to themselves 
and their oiqueraion of the people Increased grmtiy. We can quote Clive 
himself: 

1 shall only say that su^ asceoe of anarchy, confurion, bribery, corruption, and 
extortioawasneverseeaor heard of in any country but Bengal; nor such and so 
many ftwtuaea acquired in so tuuust and rapacious a manner. The three (vovinces 
of Benenl, Bihar, and Orissa, producing a clew revenue of £ 3 millions staling, 
have been undw the alnolute management of the Company’s servants, ever 
since Mir Jafar*s restoration to the subahditp\ and they have, both civil and 
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aBttwy, exacted tod levied eoirtiibiitioiia fnm vmy man of power and 
cenaeuBwioB, from Uw Nanmb down to tbe Joweat xamiadar. 

The Company's authorities on their part set out to gather the lidi harvest 
and drain Banjul of its wealdi. stopped sending money from 
England to purchase Indian goods. Instead, they purchased these goods 
from die revenues of Ben^l and sold thmn abroad. These were known 
as die Company's Investment and fcntned a part of its profits. On top of 
all this the British Oovemment wanted its share of the rich prize aiul, in 
1767, ordered the Company to pay it £ 400,000 per year. 

In die years 1766, 1767, ai^ 1768 alone, iwariy £ 5.7 miUion were 
drained from Bengal. The abuses of the Dual Oovemment and the 
drain of wealth led to theimpoverishmmitatidmdiaustion of that unlucky 
province. In 1770, Bengal suffered from a famine whidi in its effects 
proved one of the most terrible famines known in human history. People 
died in lakhs and nearly one-third of Bengal's population M victim to its 
ravages. Though the famine was due to failure of rains, its effects were 
hdghtened by the Company's policies. 

Wan Under Warm Hastings (1772-1785) and Corawallis (1786-1793) 
The East India Company had by 1772 become an important Indian 
pow« and its Directors in England and its officials in India set out to 
consolidate their control over Bengal before loginning a new round of 
conquests. However, their habit of interfering in the intmnal affairs of 
the Indian States and their lust for territory and money soon involved 
them in a series of wars. 

In 1766 they entered into an alliance with the Nizam of Hyderabad to 
help him in attacking Haidar Ali of Mysore in return for the cession of the 
Nordiem Sarkars. But Haidar Ali was more than a match for the Com¬ 
pany's armies. Having beaten back the British attack, he threatened 
Madras in 1769 and forced the Madras Council to sign peace on his terms, 
^oth sides restored each other's conquests and promised mutual help in 
case of attack by a third party. But when Haidar Ali was attacked by the 
Marathas in 1771, the English went back on their promise ami did not 
come to his help. This led Haidar Ali to dishust and disUke them. 

Then, in 1775, the’English clasl^ with the Marathas. An intense 
struggle fm* power was taking place at that time among the Marathas 
between the sui^rters of the infant Peshwa Madhav Rao II, led by 
Nana Phadnis, and Raghunath Rao. The British c^Omals in Boonbay 
decided to take advantage of this struggle by intervening on bdialf of 
Raghunath Rao. They hoped thus toTvpeat tte exploits of Aeir country¬ 
men in Madras and Bengal and reap the consequent monetary advantages. 
This involved them in a long war with the Marathas whidi lasted from 
1775 to 1782. 
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Nua Phadnb ^’irom a Portnit in Jagmcdiaii Tttafli^ Hgtead 
Comuy: Anhtm1atkid5kirHyo/bid^ Ntuflkib 

In the begimiiiig, the Manithas defeated the Briddi foioes at Tategaon 
and foioed diem to sign theCoiwention of Wadgaon by which the Ea^hh 
lenonnoed all their conquests and gave up the cause Raghtmath Rao. 
Rut the war was soon resumed. 
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was a dark hour indeed Ibr >^11^ Ihe 

Mimtha chiefs were united bddtid' i^ Bef^wa aod his chbf iniii^r, 
Nana Phadnis. The Southern India^ piSwers lUtd long bee« ^seitlthjli 
the presence of the British aniong them, and Haidar Ali and the Nizam 
chose this moment to declare war iyptte the Company. Thus the British 
were faced with the powerful combination of the Maiathas, Mysore and 
Hyderabad. Moreover, abroad Bsey were waging a losing wm* in their 
colcmies in America where the people had rebelled in 1776. Th^ had 
also to counter the determined fkstgn of the French to exploit the diffi¬ 
culties of their old rival 

The British in India wm, however, led at this time by their briUiant, 
energetic, and experienced Oovernor-General, Warren Hastings. Acting 
with firm resolve and detormination, he retrieved the v anishing British 
power and i^estige. A British force under Goddard marched across 
Central India in a hritliaiit military manoeuvre and after a series of vie- 
tonous engagemmits reached Ahmedabad ^^lich he c^tured in 1780. 
The English had found in tlm Marathas a determined enemy, with im¬ 
mense resources. Mahadji Sindhia had given evidence of^his power 
whidi the Englidt dreaded to contest. Neither side won victory and the 
war had come to a standstill. With the intercession of Mahadji, peace 
was cottduded in 1782 by the Treaty of Salbai by which the stattu quo 
was maintained. It saved the British from the combined opposition of 
Indian powers. 

This war, kimwn in history as the First Anglo-Maratha War, did not 
end in victory for either side. But it did give the British 20 years of peace 
with Bie ManUhas, tlM stron^t Indian power of the day. Ihe British 
utilized this pmiod to consolidate their rule over the Bengal President, 
while the Maratha chiefs frittered away their energy in bitter mutiml 
squ^Ues. Mtneover, the Treaty of Salbai enabled the Brkish to mcert 
pressure on Mysore as the Marathas promised to help them in recoverii^ 
thrir tmitorks from Haidar Ali. Once again, the British had succeeded 
in dividing the Indian powers. 

War with Haidar Ali had started in 1780. Repeating his emiUer px- 
ploits, Haidar Ali inflicted one defeat after another on die British armies 
in the Carnatic and forced them to surrender 4n largnr numbers. He soon 
occupied almost the whole of the Carnatic. But once again British 
arms and diplomacy saved the day. Warren Hastings bribed the Nizam 
with the cession of Guntur district and gained his withdrawal from the 
anti-British alliance. During 1781-82 he made peace with the Marathas 
and thus freed a large i»rt of lus army for use against Mysore. In July 
1781 the British army under Eyre Coote debated Haidar Ali at Porto Novo 
and saved Madras. After Haidar Ali*s death in December 1782, tbe war 
was carried on by his son, Tipu Sultan. Since nather side was capable 
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of overpowering the other, peace was signed by tlieiii in Mardi, 1784 
and both sides restored all conquests. Thus, though the British had been 
shown to be too weak to defbat either the Marathas or Mysore, they lud 
certainly proved their ability to hold their own in India. Not onfy liad 
they been saved from extinction in the South, they had emerged from 
their recent wars as one of the three great powers in India. 

The third British encounter with Mysore was more fruitful from the 
British point of view. The peace of 17M had not removed the groupdsfor 
struggle between-Tipu and the British; it had merely pos^ned the 
struggle. The authorities of the East India Company were acutely hostile 
to Tipu. They looked upon him as their most formidaUe rival in the 
South and as the chief obstacle standing between them and complete 
domination over South India. Tipu, on lus part, thoroughly disliked the 
English, saw them as the chief danger to his own indqiendeiioe and nursed 
the ambition to expel them from India. 

War between the two again began in 1789 and ended in Tipu*s defeat in 
1792. Even though Tipu fought with exemplary bravery, Lwd Cornwal¬ 
lis, the then Governor-General, had succeeded through riuewd diplomacy 
in isolating him by winning over the Marathas, the Nizam, and the rulers of 
Travancore and Coorg. This war again revealed that the Indian powers 
were shortsighted enough to aid the foreigner against another Indian 
power for the sake of temporary advantages. By the treaty of Seringa- 
patam, Tipu ceded half of his territories to the allies and paid 330 lakhs 
of rupees as indemnity. The Third Anglo-Mysore war destroyed Tipu^s 
dominant position in the South and firmly established British supremacy 
there. 

Expansion under Lord Wdleaiey (1798-1805) 

Hie next large-scale expansion of British rule in India occurred during 
the Governor-Generalship of Lord WeUesley who came to India in 1798 
at a time when the British were locked in a life and death struggle with 
France all over the world. 

Till then, the British had followed the policy of consolidating their 
gains and resources in India and making territorial gains only when this 
could be done safely without antagonising the muyor Indian powms. 
Lord Wellesley decid^ that the time was ripe for bringing as many Indian 
states as possible under British control. By 1797 the two strongest 
Indian powers, Mysore and the Marathas, had declined m power. The 
Third An^o-Mysore war had reduced Mysore to a mere shadow of its 
recent greatness and the Marathas were dissipating their strength in 
mutual intrigues and wars. In other words, politiGal conditions in India 
were propitious for a policy of expansion:, aggression was easy as well as 
profitable. Moreover, the trading and industrial d ass es of Britain desired 
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fuitkcr expansion in India. Hitherto thqf had favomed a policy of peace 
in die hel^ that war was iiyiirioQS to trade. Butby the end of the 18th 
centniy they had come to think that Britidi goods would sdl in India on 
a large scale only when the entire coontiy had come under British control 
The Company too was in favour of su^ a policy provided it could be 
pursued suco^ully and without adversdy affecting its profits. li^y, 
the British in India were determined to keep French influence from penet- 
rating India and, therefore, to curb and crush any Indian state whidi 
might try to have dealings with France. The security of the Company's 
dominion in India was threatoied by the impending invasion of Zaman 
Shah, the ruler of Kabul, who could expect support from the Indian 
dfiefs in northern India and who was invited by Tipu to join in a con¬ 
certed effort to oust the Britidi from this country. 

To achwve his political aims Wellesley rdied on three methods: the 
system of Subsidiary Alliances, outright wars, and assumption of the 
territories of previously subordinated rulers. While the practice of 
heljung an Indian ruler with a paid Britirii force was quite old, it was 
a definite shape by Wellesley who used it to subordinate the Indian States 
to the paramount authority of the Company. Under his Subsidiary 
Alliance system, the ruler of the allying Indian State was compelled to 
accept the permanent stationing of a British force within his territory 
and to pay a subsidy for its maintenance. All this was done allegedly for 
his protection but was, in fact, a fonri through which the Indian ruler 
paid tribute to the Company. Sometimes the ruler ceded part of his 
territory instead of paying aimual subsidy. The Subsidiary Treaty also 
usually provided that the Indian ruler would agree to the posting at his 
court of a British Resident, that he would not employ any European in his 
service without the approval of the British, and that he would not nego¬ 
tiate with any other Indian ruler without consulting the Oovmior-Gmie- 
ral. In return the British undertook to defend the ruler from his enemies. 
They also promised non-interference in the intomal affairs of the allied 
state, but ^s was a promise they seldom kq>t. 

In reality, by signing a Subsidiary Alliance, an Indian state virtually 
signed away its independence. It lost the right of self-defence, of main¬ 
taining diplomatic relations, of employing foreign experts, and of settling 
its disputes with its nei^bours. In fact, the Indian ruler lost all vestiges 
of soverrignty in external matters and became increasingly subsendent 
to the Britirii Resident who interfered in the day to day administradon of 
the state. In addition, the system tended to bring about the iiflemal 
decay of the protected state. The cost of the subsidiary force provided 
by flbn British was very hi|(h and, in fret, much beyond the paying capacity 
of tib state. The payment of the aibitraifly fixed and aidfidaUy bloated 
subsidy invariably disrupted the econoniy of the state and impoverttheditf 
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were to ravage the whole of India during the first two decades of the 19th 
century. Moreover, the rulors of the protected states tended to nq^ect 
the interests of their people and to oppress them as they no longer feared 
them. They had no incentive to be good rulers as th^ were felly pro¬ 
tected by tlM British from domestic and foiciga enemies. 

The Subsidiary Alliance system was, on the other hand, extremdy 
advantageous to the British. They could now maintmn a large army at 
the cost of the Indian states. Th^ were enabled to fight ^^ars fer away 
from their own territories, since any war would occur in the territories 
either of the British ally or of the British eneiny. They controBed the 
defence and foreign relations of the protected a^, and had a powerful 
force stationed at the very heart of ^ lands, and could, therefore, at a 
time of their choosing, overdirow him and annex his territories dedar- 
ing him to be *inefB^t’. As fer as the Mish were Goaoeriied* the 
system of Subsidiary AHianoes was, in the words of a Britirii writer, **a 
system of fettening allies as we fatten oxen, till they were worthy of being 
loured.'* 
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Lord Wellesley signed his first Subsidiary Treaty with tjbif Nizam of 
Hydtrabad in 1798. The Nizam' was to dismiss his l^rench-train^ 
tilDops Rnd to maintain a subsidiary force of six battalions at a cost of 
£ 24!per year. In return, the British guaranteed his state against 
Maratha encroachments. By'another treaty in 1800,the subsidiary force 
was increased and, in lieu of cash payment, the Nizam ceded part of his 
territories to the Company. 

The Nawab of Avadh was forced to sign a Subsidiary Treaty in 1801. 
In return for a huger sutmdiaiy force, the Nawab was made to surrender 
to the British nearly half of his kingdom consisting of Rohilkhand and 
the territory lying between the Oanga and the Jamuna. Moreover, the 
Nawab wgs no longer to be independent, eved within the part of Avadh 
left with him. He must accept any *advice* or order from the British 
authorities regarding the internal administration of his state. His pdice 
was to be reorganised under die control and direction of British officers. 
His own army was virtually iHtiimided and die British had the ri^t to 
station their troops in any part of his state. 

Wellesley dedt uddi Mysore, Cimatic, Tanjore, and Surat even more 
sternly. Tipu cf Mysore would, of course, never agree to a Subsidiary 
Treaty. On the contrary, he had never reconciled himself to the loss of 
half of his territory in 1792. He worked incessantly to strengthen his 
forces for the inevitaNe struggle with the British. He entered into nego- 
timions for an alliance with Revolutionary France. He sent missions 
'to Afghanistan, Arabia and Turkey to forge an anti-British alliance. 

Lord Wellesley was no less determined to lu-ii^ Tipu to heel and to 
prevent any possibility of the French re-entering India. The British 
army attacked and defeated Tipu in a brief but fierce war in 1799, before 
French help could reach him. Tipu still refused to beg for peace on 
humiliating terms. He proudly declared that it was **better to die like a 
soldier, than to live a miserable dependent on the infidels, in the list of 
their pensioned rajas and nabobs.’* He met a hero’s end on 4 May 
1799 while defending his capital Seringapatam. His army remained 
loyal to him to the very end. The taking over of the capital was described 
by Arthur Wellesley, the future Duke of Wellington, in the following 
words: 

Nothing therefore can have exceeded what was done on the night of the 4th. 
Scarcely a house in the town was left unirfuadered, and 1 iwderstand that in camp 
jewels ofthepeatest value, bars of gold, etc., etc., have been oflered for sale in the 
bazars of the army by our loldim, sepoys, and followers... .They (the people) 
are returning to their houses and begin^g again to follow their occupations, 
twit the property of every one is gone. 

Neacly half of Tijm’s dominions wmre divided between the British 
and their ally, the Nizam. The reduced kingdom of Mysore was restored 
to the deceo^nts of the ortgiiial rajas from whom Haidar Aii had seized 
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Hie Storming of Seringapatam 
Courtesy: Arehaeohgicai Swvey of Mia, New Delhi 

power. A special treaty of Subsidiary Alliance was imposed on the new 
Raja by which the Govemor^General was authorised to take over the 
administration of the state in case of necessity. Mysore was, in fact, made 
a complete dependency of the Company. An important result of the 
Fourth Anglo-Mysore War was the complete elimination of the Fraich 
threat to British supremacy in India. 

In 1801, Lord Wellesley forced a new treaty upon the puppet Nawab 
of Carnatic compelling him to cede his kingdom to the Company in 
return for a handsome pension.. The Madras Presidency as it eusted 
till 1947 was now created, by attaching the Carnatic to territories seized 
from Mysore, including the Malabar. SimiUirly, the territories the 
rulers of Tanjore and Surat were taken over and their rulers penskmed 
off. 

The Manillas were the only mi^r Indian power left outside the sphere 
of British control. Wellesley now turned his attention towards diem and 
bqian aggressive interference in their internal affairs. 

Ihe Mamtha Empire at this time consisted of a confederacy of ive 
big chiefs, namely, the Peshwa at Poona, the Gaekwad at Baroda, the 
Sindhia at Gwalior, the Holkar at Indore, and the Bhonsle at Nagpur, 
the Peshwa being the nominal head of the confederacy. Unfortunatdy 
for the Matathas, they lost nearly all of their wise and experienced leaders 
towards the close of the 18di century. Mdiadji Sindhia, Tukoji HoBcar, 
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Alrilim Bd Holicir, Miwa Madliiv Xao II, and Nui Fbadob, llie man 
ulm liad kept tha Mmatha oonfcdaiaey topetiier fbr die laat 30 |can, 
tSk mere dead by fbe year 1800. What was wane, the Mantha oUdTs 
mere enfaped in bttter fratricidal atrife, bUnd to the real daqfer from the 
lapidy admadng foreigner. Yedneam Rao Hdkar on ope tite and 
Daidat Rao Sindhia and Feshwa lUo 11 on theother wer^tocked in 
mortd OQihbat 

Wdkaky had repeatedly offered a subiidiaiy aliianoe to die Peahwa 
and SfaidhMi. But the far*ai|feted Nmia Fhadaia had leftned to M into 
dteteqi. Homever, idien on 25 October 1802, the day of the great featimd 
of Dimali, Hotkar defeated the combioed armiea of the Peahwa and Sin¬ 
dhia, the cowardly Peahwa Baji Rao H rushed into the anna of the Enifesh 
and on the fateful last day of 1802 signed the Subsidiaiy Treaty at Ba^n. 
The British had finally realised then ambition. Lord Wdiesley wrote 
on 24 December 1802: 

Tliis crisis of affidrs appeared to me to tfford die roost favouaUe oppottueity 
focIhecoOiplete establi^nent of the interests of the British power in the Maratha 
Bmfdre, without the hazard of involving us in a contest with any party. 

The victory had been a little too easy and Wellesley was wrong in one 
respect: the proud Maratha chiefs would not surrender their great 
traction of independence without a struggle. But even in this moaimt 
of their peril they would not unite against their common enemy. When 
Sindhia and Bhonsle fought the British, Holkar stood on the side-lines 
and Gaekwad gave help to the British. When Holkar took up arms, 
Bhonsle and Sindhia nursed their wounds. Moreover, the Maratha 
chiefs underestimated the enormously increased strength of the enemy 
and went into battle without adequate preparation. 

In the South, the British armies led by Arthur Weltesley ddeated the 
combined armies of Sindhia and Bhonsle at Assaye in September 1803 
and at Argaon in November. In the North, Lord Lake routed Sindhia*s 
army at Laswari on the first of November and occupied Aligarii, Delhi 
and Agni- Once again the blind Emperor of India became a pensioner 
of the Company. The Maratha allies had to sue for peace. Bo^ became 
subsidiaiy allies of the Company. They ceded part of their territories 
to the ftitish, admitted British Residents to their Courtsand promised not 
to enqiloy any Europeans without British apfHroval. The British gained 
comi^ete ccMitrol over the Orissa coast and the tecritoiire between the 
Gai^ and the Jamuna. Thq Peshwa became a disgruntled puppet in 
tire»r 

Wdlesl^ now turned hit attention towreds Holkar, but Yeshwant Rno 
Holkar proved more than a match for tins Bridah. Uf»ig tredidoiial 
Maratha tactics of mobile warfrure and in alliance with the lata, he fou^t 
British armies to a standstill. Holkar*8 ally, the Rqja of Bharatpur, 
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inflicted heavy losses on Lake who unsuccessfully attenqitod to stoniLhb 
fort. Moreover* overcoming his age-old antagonism to the HoBcar 
family, Sindhia began to think of joining hands with Holkar. On the 
other hand, the shareholders of the East India Company disoovered that 
the policy of expansion through war was proving costly and was reducing 
their profits. The Company's debt bad increased .from £ 17 million 
in 1797 to £ 31 million in 1806. Moreover, Britain's finances were getting 
exhausted at a time when Napoleon was once again becoming a miQor 
threat in Europe. British statesmen and the Direct(Mrs cf titt Cmupmiy 
felt that time had come to check further expansion, to put an end to nunous 
expenditure, and to digest and consolidate Britain's recent gaim in bidia. 
Wellesley was therefore recalled from India and the Company made peace 
with Holkar in January 1806 by the Treaty of Riy^iat gjvii^ bade to the 
latter the greater part of his territories. 

Wellesley's expansionist policy had been checked near the end. .VU 
the same it had resulted in the East India Company becoming the paii- 
mount power in India. A young officer in the Company's judictal servia, 
Henry Roberclaw, could write about 1805: 

An Englishman in India is proud and tenacious, he feels himself a conqueror 
amongst a vanquished people and looks down with some degree of superiority on 
all below him. 

Expansion Undw Lord Hadings 

The Second Anglo-Maratha War had shattered the power of the Maratha 
chiefs but not their spirit. The loss of their freedom rankled in their 
hearts. They made a desperate last attempt to regain their independence 
and old prestige in 1817. The lead in organising a united front of the 
Maratha chiefs was taken by the Peshwa who was sntarting under the 
rigid control exercised by the British Resident. However, once again the 
Marathas failed to evolve a concerted and well-thought out plan of action. 
The Peshwa attacked the British Residency at Poona in November 1817, 
Appa Salub of Nagpur attacked the Residency at Na^r, and Madhav 
Rao Holkar made preparations for war. 

The Oovernor-General, Lord Hastings, struck back with characteristic 
vigour. He compelled Sindhia to accept British suzerainty, and defeated 
the armies of the Peshwa, Bhonsle and Holkar. The Peshwa was deth¬ 
roned and pensioned off at Bithur near Kanpur. His territories were 
annexed and the enlarged Presidency of Bombay brought into existence. 
Holkar and Bhonsle iKcepted subsidiary forces. All the Mardtha chidTs 
had to cede to the Company large tracts of their territories. To satisfy 
Maratha pride, the small Kingdom of Satara was founded out of the 
Peshwa’s lands and given to the descendant of Chatrapati SSuvaji who 
ruled it as a complete dependent of the British. Like other rulers of Indian 
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states, the Maratha chiefs too existed from now on at the mercy of the 
British power. 

The R^putana states had been dominated for several decades by 
Sindhia and Holkar. After the downfall of the Marathas, they lacked 
the energy to reassert their indqsendence and readily accepted Briddi 
supremacy. 

Thus, by 1818, the entire Indian sub-continent excepting the Papjab 
and Sindh had been brought under British control, ^irt of it was ruled 
directly by the British and the rest by a host of Indian rulers over whom the 
British exercised paramount power. These states had virtually no armed 
forces of their own, nor did they have any independent foreign relations. 
They paid heavily for the British forces stationed in thdir territories 
to control them. They were autonomous in their internal affairs, but 
even in this respect they acknowledged British authority wielded through a 
Resident. They were on perpetual probation. On tiie other hand, the 
British were now free to *reach out to the natural frontiers of India.* 

11 The Consolidation of Biutish Power, 1818-S7 

The British completed the task of conquering the whole of India from 
1818 to 1857. Sindh and the Punjab were conquered and Avadh, the 
Central Provinces and a large number of other petty states were annexed. 

The Conquest of Sindh 

The conquest of Sindh occurred as a result of the growing Anglo- 
Russian rivalry in Europe and Asia and the consequent British fears that 
Russia might attack India through Afghanistan or Persia. To counter 
Russia, the British Government decided to increase its influence in 
Afghanistan and Persia. It further felt that this policy could be success¬ 
fully pursued only if Sindh was brought under British control. The 
commercial possibilities of the river Sindh were an additional attraction. 

The roads and rivers of Sindh were opened to British trade by a treaty 
in 1832. The chiefs of Sindh, known as Amirs, were made to sign a 
Subsidiary Treaty in 1839. And finally, in spite of previous assurances 
that its territorial integrity would be respected, Sindh was annexed in 
1843 after a brief campaign by Sir Charles Napier who had earlior written 
in his Diary: **We have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, and a 
vtry advantageous, useful humane piece of rescality it will be.** He 
received seven lakhs of rupees as prize money for accomplishing the task. 


The CoBfMet of the PORjab 

The death of Maharaja Raqjit Singh in June 1839 was followed by 
political instability and rapid chan^ of government in tiie Puqiab. 
SdfiA and corrupt leaders came to the front Ultimately, power fell into 
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the hands of the brave and patriotic but utteriy indtscipltned army. This* 
led the British to look greedily across the Sutlej upon the land of the five 
riven even though they had signed a treaty of perpetual friendship with 
Raiyit Singh in 1809. The British officials increasingly talked of having 
to wage a campaign in the Punjab. 

The Punjab army let itself be provoked by the warlike actions of the 
British and their intrigues with the corrupt chiefs of the Pui\jab. In 
November 1844, Major Broadfoot, who was known to be hostile to the 
Sikhs, was appointed the British agent in Ludhiana. Broadfoot repeatedly 
indulged in hostile actions and gave jn-ovocations. The corrupt chiefs 
and officials found that the army would sooner or later deprive them 
of their power, position, and possessions. They conceived the idea of 
saving themselves by embroiling the army in a war with the British. In 
the autumn of 1845, news reached that boats designed to form bridges had 
been despatched from Bombay to Ferozepur on the Sutlej. Barracks for 
additional troops were built in the forward area and additional regiments 
began to be despatched to the frontier with the Punjab. The Punjab 
Army, now convinced that the British were determine to occupy the 
Punjab, took counter measures. When it heard in December that Lord 
6ough, the Commander-in-Chief, and Lord Hardinge, the Governor- 
General, were marching towards Ferozepur, it decided to strike. War 
between the two was thus declared on 13 December 1845. The danger 
from the foreigner immediately united the Hindus, the Muslims, and the 
Sikhs. The Punjab army fought heroically and with exemplary courage- 
But some of its leaders had already turned traitors. The Prime Minister, 
Raya Lai Singh, and the Commander-in-Chief, Misar Tej Singh, were 
secretly corresponding with the enemy. The Punjab Army was forced to 
concede defeat and to sign the humiliating Treaty of Lahore on 8 March 
1846. The British annexed the Juliundhar Doab and handed over Jammu 
and Kashmir to Raja Gulab Singh Dogra for a cash payment of five 
million rupees. The Punjab army was reduced to 20,000 infantiy and 
12,000 cavalry and a strong British force was stationed at Lahore. 

Later, on 16 December 1846, another treaty was signed giving the British 
Resident at Lahore full authority over all matters in every department of 
the state. Moreover, the British were permitted to station their troops 
in any part of the state. From now on the British Resident became the 
real ruler of the Punjab which lost its independence and became a vassal 
state. 

But the aggressively imperialist sections of the British officialdom in 
India were still unsatisfied, for they wanted to impose direct British rule 
over the Punjab. Their opportunity came in 1848 when the freedom- 
loving Punjabis rose up in numerous local revolts. Two of the prominent 
revolts were led by Mulraj at Multan and Chattar Singh Attariwala near 
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Lahore. The Puyabis were once again dediivdy defeated. Ldrd 
Dalhousie seized this opportunity to annex the Pniuab. Thus, the last 
independent state of fodia was absorbed in the Briti^ l^i^Hre Indk. 

Ddhonsie and the FaHcy of Annexatioa (1848-1I5Q 

Lord Dalhoum came out to India as the Oovemor<Oennal in 1848* 
He was from the bepnning detomined to extend direct Britidi rule over 
as'large an area as possible. He'had declared that **the mtincUon of all 
native states of India is just a questic»i of time**. The ostensible reason 
for this policy was his belief that British administration was far superior 
to the corrupt and oppressive administration of the native rulers. How¬ 
ever, the underlying motive of this policy was the expansion of British 
exports to India. Dalhousie, in common with other aggressive imperialists, 
believed that British otports to the native states of India wne suffering 
because of the maladministration of these states by their Indian rulers. 
Moreover, they thouj^t that their *Tndian allim** luul already served the 
purpose of facilitating British conquest of India and could now be got 
rid of profitably. 

The chief instrument through whmh Lord Dalhousie impleomited 
his policy of annexation was the Doctrine of Lapse. Under this Doctrine, 
when the ruler of a protected state died without a natural heir, his state 
was not to pass to an adopted heir as sanctioned by the age-old tradition 
of the country. Instead, it was to be annexed to the British dominions 
unless the adoption had been clearly approved earlier by the British 
authorities. Many states, including Satara in 1848 and Nagpur and 
Jhansi in 1854, were annexed by applying this doctrine. 

Dalhousie also refused to recognise the titles of many ex-rulerB or to 
pay their pensions. Thus, the titles of the Nawabs of Carnatic and of 
Surat and the Raja of Ttajore were extinguished. Similarly, after the 
death of the ex-Peshwa Bqji Rao II, who had been made the Raja of 
Bithur, Dalhousie refused to extend his pay or pension to his adopted 
son, Nana Saheb. 

Lord Dalhousie was keen on annexing the kingdom of Avadh. 
But the task presented certain difficulties. For one, the Nawabs of 
Avadh had been British allies since the Battle of Buxar. Mcneover, 
th^ had been most obedient to the British over the years. The Nawab 
of Avadh had many heirs and could not therefore be coveted by the 
Doctrine of Lapse. Some othn pr^ext had to be found for depriving 
him of hts dominions. Finally, Lord Dalhousie hit upon, the idea of 
alleviating the pli^t of the people of Avadh. Nawab Wajid AU Shah 
was accused of having misgoverned his state and of refusing to intro¬ 
duce rribrms. His state was therefore annexed in 1856. 

Undoubtedly, the degeneration of the administration of Avadh was a 
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painfill reality for its people. The Nawabs of Avadh, like other princes 
of the day, were selfish rulers absorbed in self-indulgence who cared little 
for good administration or for the welfare of the people. But the res¬ 
ponsibility for this state of affairs was in part that of the British who had 
at least since 1801 controlled and indirectly governed Avadh. In reality, 
it was the immense potential of Avadh as a market for Manchester goods 
which excited Dalhousie*s greed and aroused his 'philanthropic* feelings. 
And for similar reasons, to satisfy Britain’s growing demand for raw 
cotton, Dalhousie took away the cotton-producing province of Berar from 
the Nizam in 1853. 

It needs to be clearly understood that the question of the maintenance 
or annexation of the native states was of no great relevance at this time. 
In fact, there were no Indian States in existence at that time. The pro¬ 
tected native states were as much a part of the British Empire as the 
territories ruled directly by the Company. If the form of British control 
over some of these states was changed, it was to suit British convenience. 
The interests of their people had little to do with the change. 


EXERCISES 

1. What were the causes of the war between the East India Company 
and Nawab Siraj-ud-Daulah? 

2. How was the Battle of Plassey fought? What were its consequences? 

3. Discuss the clash between Mir Qasim and the East India Company. 

4. Trace the course of British wars with Mysore. 

5. Discuss the underlying factors and forces of Wellesley’s policy of 
expansion. What were the basic methods he used to achieve his aims? 

6. How did the British overpower the Maratha Confederacy? 

7. Examine the policy of conquest and annexations followed by 
Dalhousie. 

8. Write short notes on: 

(a) Mir Jafar, (b) Clive, (c) The Dual Government of Bengal, 
(d) Annexation of Sindh, (e) Annexation of Avadh. 
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upon Surve/ of Indit map with the permission of the Surveyor General 
of India. 

The territorial waters of India eatend into the sea to a distance of twelve nautical 
miles measured from the an^ropriate base line. 






chapter V 


The Structure of the Government and the 
Economic Policies of the British Empire 
in India, 1757-1857 


H aving acquired the vast empire of India, the East India Company 
had to devise suitable methods of government to control and ad¬ 
minister it. The administrative policy of the Company underwent frequent 
changes during the long period between 1757 and 1857. However, it 
never lost sight of its main objects which were to increase the Company's 
profits, to enhance the profitability of its Indian possessions to Britain, 
and to maintain and strengthen the British hold over India; all other 
purposes were subordinated to these aims. The administrative machinery 
of the Government of India was designed and developed to serv« these 
ends. The main emphasis in this respect was placed on the maintenance 
of law and order so that trade with India and exploitation of its resources 
could be carried out without disturbance. 

The Shmcture of Government 

When the officials of the East India Company acquired control over 
Bengal in 1765, they had little intention of making any innovations in its 
administration. They only desired to carry on their profitable trade 
and to collect taxes for remission to England. From 1765 to 1772, in 
the period of the Dual Government, Indian officials were allowed to 
function as before but under the over-all control of the British Governor 
and British officials. The Indian officials had responsibility but no 
power while the Company’s officials had power but no responsibility. 
Both sets of officials were venal and corrupt men. In 1772 the Company 
ended the Dual Government and undertook to administer Bengal directly 
through its own servants. But the evils inherent in the administration 
of a country by a purely commercial company soon came to the surface. 

The East India Company was at this time a commercial body designed 
to trade with the East. Moreover, its higher authority was situated in 
England, many thousands of miles away from India. Yet, it had come 
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to widd poUticRl power over millions of people. This anomikms state 
of affoirs posed many problems for the Briti^ Oovemment. What was 
to he the relation of the East India Company and its possessions to the 
government in Britain? How were the Company's authorities in Britain 
to control the great multitade of officials and soldiers stationed in &r 
away India? How was a single centre of control to be provided in India 
over the far-flung Britidi possessions in Bengal* Madras and Bombay. 

The first of these proUems was the most pressing as wdl as the most 
important. It was, moreover, closely interwoven with party and parlia¬ 
mentary rivalries in Britain, tte political ambitions of Englidi statesmen, 
and the commercial greed of English merchantL The rich resouroes of 
Bengal had falloi into tte hands of the Company whose proprietors 
immediately raised dividends to 10 per cent in 1767 and proposed in 
1771 to raise the rate further to 12| per cent. The Company's English 
servants took advantage of their position to make quick fortunes through 
illegal and unequal trade and forcible collection of bribes and 'gifts* from 
Indian chiefs and zamindars. Qive returned to En^and at the age of 
34 with wealth ami property yielding £ 40,000 a year. 

The Company's high dividends and the fabulous wealth brought home 
by its oflBdals esdled the jealousy of the other sections of British sodety. 
Merdiants kept out of the East the monopoly of the Company, t^ 
growing class of manufacturers and, in general, the rising forces of free 
enterprise in Britain wanted to diare in the profitable Indian trade and the 
riches of India whidi the Company and its servants alone were eqjoying. 
Thor, therefme, worked hard to destroy the Company's trade monopoly 
and, in order to achieve this, th^ attacked the Company's administration 
of Bengal. They also made the officials of the Company who returned 
from India thdr q>edal target These offidals wme given the derisive 
title of 'nabobs* and were ridiculed in the press and on the stage. They 
were boycotted by the aristocracy and were condemned as the exploiters 
and oppressors of the Indian peoj[4e. Their two main targets were Clive 
and Warren Hastings. By condonning the 'nabobs', the oiqmnents of 
the Company hoped to make the Company unpopular and then to displace 
it. 

Many ministers and other members of Parliament were keen to benefit 
from the acquisition of Bengal* They sought to win popular support by 
fmcing the Company to pay tribute to the British Government so that 
Tiidin levenu. s could be used to reduce taxation or the public debt of 
pn g|«ii«i. In 767 the Parliament passed an act obliging the Company 
to pay to the British treasury £400,000 per year. Many political thi^rers 
and statesmen of Britain wanted to control the activities of the Company 
and its because tiiey were afiraid that the powerftil Company 

and its ridi woulJ oompletety debauch the En^liah nation and 
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iu politics. The parUameiitAry politics of Britain during tho latter half 
of the 18th century were corrupt in the extreme. The Company as well 
as its retired otBdals bought seats in the House of Commons for their 
agents. * Many Eng^sh statesmen were worried that the Company and 
its officials, backed by Indian plunder, mig^t gain a preponderant influence 
in the Government of Britain. The Company and its vast empire in 
India had to be controlled ox the Company as miuta rtf’ India would 
soon come to control British administration and be in a position to 
destroy the liberties of the British people. 

The exclusive privileges of the Company were also attadeed by the 
rising school of economists representing free-trade manufacturing capita¬ 
lism. In his celebrated work. The Wealth of NatUmSt Adam Smith, the 
founder of Classical economics, condemned the exclusive companies: 

Such exclusive companies, therefore, are nuisances inmany respect; always more 
or less inconvenient to the countries in which they are establish^ and destructive 
to those which have the misfortune to fali under their xovemment. 

Thus, reorganisation of the relations between the British state and the 
Company*8 authorities became necessary and the occasion arose when the 
Company had to ask the Govermnent for a loan of £ 1,000,000. But, 
while the Company’s enemies were many and powerful, it was not without 
powerful friends in Parliament; moreover, the King, George III, was its 
patron. The Company, therefore, fought back. In the end, Parliament 
worked out a compromise by which the interests of the Company and x>f 
the various influential sections of British sodety were delicately balanced. 
It was decided that the British Government would control the basic polides 
of the Company’s Indian administration so that Britidi rule in India was 
carried on in the interests of the British upper classes as a whole. At 
the same time the Company would retain its monopoly of Eastern trade 
and the valuable right of appointing its officials in India. The details 
of Indian administration were also left to the Directors of the Company. 

The first important parliamentary act reading the Company’s afii^ 
was the Regulating Act of 1773. This Act made changes in t^ constitution 
of the Court of Directors of the Company and subjected thdr actions to 
the supervision of the British Government. The Directors were to lay 
befme the Ministry all correspondence dealing with the dvil and militaiy 
aflfairs and the revenues of India. In India, the Government of Bengal 
was to be carried on by a Governor-General and his Coundl who woe given 
the power to superintend and control the Bombay and Madras Presiden¬ 
cies in matters of war and peace!* The Act also provided for the establish-, 
ment of a Supreme Court of Justice at Calcutta to administer Justice to 
Europeans, their employees, and the dtizens of Calcutta. The Regolatiitg 
Act soon broke down in practice. It had not given the Britidi Govern¬ 
ment efibetive and decisive control over the Company. In India it had 
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I^aoed the Governor-General at the mercy of hb Couiwil. Three of the 
Coundllon could combine and outvote the Govemor-Geaeral on aiqr 
matter. In practice. Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General under 
the Act. and three of his Councillors quarrelled incessantly, often creating 
deadlocks in the administration. The Govetnor-Generars control over 
the other two Presidencies also proved inadequate in practice. Most 
important of all, the Act had failed to resolve the conl^ between the 
Company and its opponents in England who were daily growing stronger 
and more vocal. Moreover, the Company remained extremely vulnerable 
to the attacks its enemies as the administration of its Indian possessions 
continued to be corrupt, oppressive, and economically disastrous. 

The defects of the Regulating Act and the exigencies of British politics 
necessitated the passing in 1784 of another important act known as Pitt's 
India Act. This Act gave the British Govemmait supreme control over 
the Company’s affairs and its administration in India. It established six 
Commissioners for the affairs of India, popularly knovm as the Board 
of Control, including two Cabinet Ministers. The Board of Control 
was to guide and control the work of the Court of Directors and the 
Government of India. In important and urgent matters it had the power 
to send direct orders to India through a secret committee of Directors. 
The Act placed the Government of India in the hands of the Governor- 
General and a Council of three, so that if the Governor-General could 
get the support of even one member, he could have his way. The Act 
clearly suWdinated the Bombay and Madras Presidencies to Bragal in 
all questions of war, diplomacy, and revenues. With this Act began a 
new phase of the British conquest of India. While the East India Com¬ 
pany became the instrument of British national policy, India was to be 
made to serve the interests of all sections of the ruling classes of Britain. 
The Company having saved its monopoly of the Indian and Chinese trade 
was satisfied. Its Directors retained the profitable right of appointing 
and dismissing its British officials in India. Moreover, the Government 
of India was to be carried out through their agency. 

While Pitt’s India Act laid down the general framework in which the 
Government of India was to be carried on till 1857, later enactments 
brou^t about several important changes which gradually diminished the 
powers and privileges of the Company. In 17^, the Governor-General 
was given the authority to overrule his Council in matters of importance 
affecting safety, peace, or the interests of the Empire in India. 

By the Charter Act of 1813, the trade monopoly of the Company in 
India was ended and trade with India was thrown open to all British 
subjects. But trade in tea and trade with China were still exclusive to 
the Company. The Government and the revenues of India continued 
to be in the hands of the Company. The Company also continued to 
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i 4 ^K»Dt itf offidtls in India. The Charter Act 1833 brought the 
C(»ipany*a monopoly of tea trade and trade with China to an end. At 
the tame time the debts of the Company were talwn over by the Govern- 
moit of India u4iich was also to pay itf sharehdders a 10| per cent dividend 
on thw capital. The Oovmiment of India continued to be run by the 
Company under the strict control of the Board of Control. 

Thus, the various acts of Parliament discussed above completely sub¬ 
ordinated the Compapy and its Indian administtation to the British 
Government. At the same time, it was recognised that day to day ad¬ 
ministration of India could not be run or even superintended from a 
distance of 6,000 miles. Supreme authority in India was, therefore, 
delegated to the Govermir-General in Council. The Govemor- 
Genoal, having the authoiity to overrule his Council in important ques¬ 
tions, became in fact the real, effective ruler of India, functioning under 
the superintendeMe, control and direction of the British Government. 
It is to be noted that Indians woe allowed no share in their own adnunistra- 
tion. The three seats of authority, as far as India was concerned, were 
the Court of Directors of the Company, the Board of Control r^resenting 
the British Government, and the Governor-General. With none of the 
three was any Indian associated even remotely or in any capacity. 

Ihe British oreated a new system of administration in India to serve 
their purposes. But before we discuss the salient features of this system, 
it would be betttt if we first examine the purposes whidi it was d^gned 
to serve,‘for the main function of the administrative system of a countcy 
is to accomplish the aims and objects of its rulers. The chief aim of 
the British was to enable them to exploit India economically to the maxi¬ 
mum advantage of various British interests, ranging from the Company 
to the Lancashire manufactures. At the same time India was to be made 
to bear the full cost of its own conquest as well as of the foreign rule. An 
examination of the economic policies of the British in India is, therefore, 
of prime importance. 

British Economic Policies in India, 17S7-18S7 

Commerdal Policy: From 1600 to 17S7 the East India Company*s 
rote in India was t^t of a trading corporation whidi brou^t goods or 
piecious metals into India and exdianged them for Indian goods like 
textiles, spices, etc., which it sold abroad. Its profits came primarily 
firom the sale of indian goods abroad. Naturally, it tried constant^ 
to open new markeis for Indian goods in Britain and other countries. 
Thereby, it incnased the export of Indian manufactures and thus enooung- 
ed their ixrodoction. This is the reason why the Indian rulers tderated 
and even encouraged the establishment of the Company’s factories in 
India. 
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Weaver—Working in a Pit Loom with Throw-Shuttle 
Couriesy: NtUional Archives of ImOa New Delhi 

But, from the very beginning, the British manufacturers were jealous 
of the popularity that Indian textiles enjoyed in Britain. All of a sudden 
dress fashions changed and light cotton textiles began to replace the 
coarse woollens of the English. Defoe, the writer of the famous novel, 
Robinson Crusoe, complained that Indian cloth had‘‘crept into our houses, 
our closets and bed chambers; curtains, cushions, chairs, and at last beds 
themselves were nothing but calicos or India stuffs.” The British 
mhnufaclurers put pressure on their government to restrict and prohibit 
the sale of Indian goods in England. By 1720 laws had been passed 
forbidding the wear or use of printed or dyed cotton cloth. In 1760 a 
lady had to pay a fine of £ 200 for possessing an imported handkerchief! 
Moreover, heavy duties were imposed on the import of plain cloth. 
Other European countries, except Holland, also either prohilMted the 
import of Indian cloth or imposed heavy import duties. In spite of these 
laws, however, Indian silk and cotton textiles still held their own in foreign 
markets, until the middle of the 18th century when the English textile 
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ifldaHiy b«pa to dev^op on the biiis of new and advanoed teohaolofy. 

AHw the Battle of Plaaiey in 1757 the pattern of the Coavan/ieoni- 
mndal relations with India underwent a ^nalitatife Now the 

Gonipaiiy could use its political control over Benpl to posh its Indian 
trade. Moreover, it utilised the revenues of Bengil to inanoe its export 
of Indian goods. Ihe activity of the Company should have encouraged 
Indian manufiictoters, but this was not so. Ihe Con^any used its political 
power to dictate terms to the weavers of Bengal who were forced to sell 
their products at a dieaper and dictated price, even at a loss. More¬ 
over, their labour was no longer free, l^y of them were con^dkd 
to work for the Company for low wages and were forbiddea to work for 
Indian merdumts. The Cra^any eliminated its rival traders^ both hiidian 
and foreign, and prevented them from offering higherwages or to 
the Bengal handicraftsmen. The servants of the Company m&j:^;^^.>aed 
the sale of raw cotton and made the Bei^ weaver pay exorlntant prices 
for it. Thus, the weaver lost both ways, as buyer as well as seller. At 
the same time, Indian textiles had to pay heavy duties on entering Emfond. 
The British Government was determined to protect its rising machine 
industry whose products could still not compete with the dieaper and 
better Indian goods. Even so Indian products hdd some of their ground. 
The real blow on Indian handicrafts M after 1813 when they lost not only 
their foreign markets but, what was of modi greater in^ortance, their 
nuffket in India itself. 

The Industrial Revolution in Britain comidetely tranribrmed Britun*8 
economy and its econonuc rdations with India. During the second half 
of the 18th century and the first few decades of the 19th century, Britain 
underwent {urofound social and economic transfmmation, and British 
industry devdoped and expanded rapidly on the basis of modem machines, 
the factory system, and capitalism. This development was aided by 
several factors. 

British overseas trade had been expanding rapidly in the previous 
centuries. Britain had come to capture and monopolise many forrign 
markds 1^ means of war and colonialism. These export markets enabled 
its export industries to expand production rapidly, utilizing die latest 
tfchniqirs in production and organisatioiL Afrin, the West Indies, 
Latin America, Canada, Australia, China and above all India provided 
unlimited opportunities for export This was particularly true of the 
cotUm textile industry which served as the main vehide of the Ihdnsirial 
Revolution in Britain. Britain had already evolved the cdonial pattern 
of trade whidi helped the Industrial Revolution whidi in tom strengthened 
this pattern: the colonies and underdeveloped countries exported agricul¬ 
tural and mineral raw materials to Britain while the latter sold them its 
manufbetures. 
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Seeondiy; there was sufficient capital aocumuiated in the country for 
investment in new machinery and the factory system. Moreover, this 
capita! was concentrated not in the hands of the feudal class which would 
waste it in luxurious living but in the hands of mdShants and industrialists 
who were keen to invest it in trade and industry. Here again the immense 
wealth drawn from Africa, Asia, the West Indies, and Latin America, inclu¬ 
ding that drawn from India by the East India Company and its servants 
after the Battle of Plassey, played an important role in financing indus¬ 
trial expansion. 

Thirdly, rapid inermse in population met the need of the growing 
industries for more labour and di»per labour. Tte population of Britain 
increased rapidly after 1740; it doubled in My years after 1780. 

Fourthly, Britain had a government which was undor the influence 
of commercial and manufacturing interests and which, therefore, fought 
other countries dtetn-minedly for markets and colonies. 

Fifthly, the demands for increased production were met by developments 
in technology. Britain's rising industry cofild base itself on the inventions 
of Hargreaves, Watt, Crompton, Cartwright, and many otlwrs. Many 
of tlw inventions now utilised’had been available for centuries. In order 
to take full advantage of these inventions and steam-power, production 
was now increasingly concentrated in factories. It should be noted that 
it was not these inventions which produced the Industrial Revolution. 
Rather it was the desire of manufacturers to increase production rai»dly 
for the expanding markets and their capacity to invest the needed capitid 
which led t'lem to utilise the existing technology and to call forth new 
inventions. In fact, new organisation of industry was to make technical 
change a permanent feature of hiunan development. The Industrial 
Revolution has, in this sense, never come to an end, for modern industry 
and tedmology have gone on developing from one stage to another ever 
since the middle of the ISth century. 

The Industrial Revolution transformed British sodety in a fundamental 
manner. It led to rapid economic development which is the foundation 
of today's high standard of living in Britain as well as in Europe, the 
Soviet Union, the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, and Japan. In fact, until 
the b^inning of the 19th century, the difidence in the standards of living 
of what are today economically the advanced and the backward countries 
was very slight. It was the kbsence of the Industrial Revolution in the 
latter group of countries whidi has led to the immense income gap that 
we see in the world of today. 

Britain became incteasin^y urbanised as a result of the Industrial 
Revolution. More and more men began to live in factory towns. In 
1750, Britain had only two cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants; in 
1851, their number was 29. 
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Two entirdy new classes of soci^ were bom: the industrial capitalists, 
who owned the factories, and workers who hired out their la^ur on 
daily wages. While the former class developed rafHdly, enjoying un¬ 
precedented prosperity, the workers—the labouring poor~in the beginning 
reaped a harvest of sorrow. They were uprooted from their rural 
surroundings; and their traditional way of life was disrupted and destroyed. 
They had now to live in cities which were full of smoke and filth. Housing 
was utterly inadequate and insanitary. Most of them lived in dark, 
sunless slums which have been described so well by Charles Dickens in 
his novels. Hours of work in the factories and mines were intolerably 
long—often going up to 14 or 16 hours a day. Wages were vary low. 
Women and children had to work equally hard. Sormtimes 4 or 5-year 
old children were employed in factories and mmes. In general, a worker's 
life was one of poverty, hard work, disease, and malnutrition. It was 
only after the middle of the 19th century that improvement in their in¬ 
comes began to take place. 

The rise of a powerful class of manufacturers had an important impact 
on Indian administration and its policies. As this class grew in number 
and strength and political infiuence, it began to attack the trade monopoly 
of the Company. Since the profits of this class came from manufacturing 
and not trade, it wanted to encourage not imports of manufactures from 
India but exports of its own products to India as well as imports of raw 
materials like raw cotton from India. In 1769 the British industrialists 
compelled the Company by law to export every year Britisn manufactures 
amounting to over£ 380,000, even though it suffered a loss on the transac¬ 
tion. In 1793, thev forced the Company to grant them the use of 3,000 tons 
of its shipping every year to carry their goods. Exports of British cotton 
goods to the East, mostly to India, increased from £ 156 in 1794 to nearly 
£ 110,000 in 1813, that is, by nearly 700 times. But this increase was not 
enough to satisfy the wild hopes of the Lancashire manufacturers who 
began to actively search for ways and means of promoting the export 
of their products to India. As R.C. Dutt pointed out later in 1901 in his 
famous work. The Economic History of India, the effort of the Parliamentary 
Select Committee of 1812 was "to discover how they (Indian manufactures) 
could be replaced by British manufactures, and how British industries 
could be promoted at the expense of Indian industries." 

The British manufacturers looked upon the East India Company, its 
monopoly of Eastern trade, and its methods of exploitation of India 
through control of India's revenues and export trade, to be the chief 
obstacles in the fulfilnwnt of their dreams. Between 1793 and 1813, 
they launched a powerful campaign against the Company and its commer¬ 
cial privities and, finally succeeded in 1813 in abolishing its monopoly 
of Indian trade. 
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With this event, a iww phase in Britain's economic rdations with India 
began. Agricultural India was to be made an economic colony of in¬ 
dustrial England. 

The Government of India now followed a policy of free trade or un¬ 
restricted entry of British goods. Indian handicrafts were exposed to 
the fierce and unequal competition of the machine-made products of 
Britain and faced extinction. India had to admit British goods free or 
at nominal tariff rates. The Government of India also tried to increase 
the number of purchasers of British goods by following a policy of fresh 
conquests and direct occupation of protected states like Avadh. Many 
British officials, political l^ders, and businessmen advocated reduction 
in land revenue so that the Indian peasant mignt be in a better position 
to buy foreign manufactures. They also advocated the modernisation 
of India so that more and more Indians might develop a taste for Western 
goods. 

Indian hand-made goods were unable to compete against the much 
cheaper products of British mills which had been rapidly improving their 
productive capacity by using inventions and a wider use of steam power. 
Any government wedded to Indian interests alone would have protected 
Indian industry through high tariff walls and used the time thus gained 
to import the new techniques of the West. Britain had done this in 
relation to its own industries in the 18th century; France, Germany, and 
the U.S.A. weie also doing so at the time; Japan and the Soviet Union 
were to do it many decades ater; and free India is doing it today. How¬ 
ever, no| only were Indian indu5trie.s not protected by the foreign rulers 
but foreign goods were g ven free entry. Foreign imports rose rapidly. 
Imports of British cotton goods alone increased from £ 110,000 in 1813 
to £ 6,300,000 in 1856. 

While the doors of India were thus thrown wide open to foreign goods, 
Indian handicraft products continued to pay heavy duties on entry into 
Britain. The British would not take in Indian goods on fair and equal 
terms even at this stage when their industrin had achieved technological 
superiority over Indian handicrafts. Duties in Britain on several categories 
of Indian goods continued to be high till their export to Britain virtually 
ceased. For example, in 1824, a duty of 67| per cent was levied on Indian 
calicos and a duty of 37^ per cent on Indian muslins. Indian sugar had 
to pay on entry into Britain a duty that was over three times its cost 
price. In some cases duties in England went up as high as 400 per cent. 
As a result of such prohibitive import duties and development of machine 
industries, Indian exports to foreign countries fell rapidly. The unfair¬ 
ness of British commercial policy has been summed up by the British 
historian, H.H. Wilson, in the following words: 

It was stated in evidence, that the cotton and silk foods of India up to this period 
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impad of apocting mjiwftiliiiTB, India avas mom foioed to iOgWBt 
raw materials IdoB raw coftw aad aaw silk wlacii fcafish inHiistries aaedad 
urgently, or plantation piodacis liloe mdigo ata lea, ot Ssodgrains lAidfa 
were in sliort supply in Britain, ta 1856, iadia cs p art e d £ 4,3001^000 
worth of raw oottoq, oa^r £ OlOyOOO worth of ooCtan manufactwes, 
£ 2,900,000 worth of foodgrams, £ 1,730,000 worth of mdiiio, and £ TIQJXO 
worth of raw ulk. The British abo promoted the sde of Ifl^nn oinua fa 
China even thom^ the Chinese pta a ban on it becanse of Its poisonous 
and othtv hanidul qualities. But the tade yielded bugs profits to Brilidi 
merchants and fist revenues to the Company-controlled administratioa 
of India. Interestingly enouj^, the import of opium into Britain was 
strictly banned. 

Thus, the commercial policy of the East India Company after 1813 was 
guided by the needs of Briti^ industry. Its main m was to transform 
India into a consumer of British manniactures and a siqjfAer of raw 
nud^als. 

7ta Drakt of Wealth: The British exported to Britain pmt of India's 
wealth and resources for which India got no adequate economic or material 
return. This 'Economic Drain* was peculiar to British rule. Even the 
worst ofpreviousliiriiangovanments had spent the revenue they extracted 
from the peopte inside the country. Whether they spent it on irrigation 
canals and trunk roads, or on palaces, temples and mosques, or on wars 
and conquests, or even, on personal luxury, it ultimalriy encouraged 
Indian trade said industry or gave employmeat to Indians. Hus was 
so because even foreign conquerors, for example the Mn|Ms, soon 
spiM in India, andmiade it t^r home. Ba^ the British remain^ per- 
pptuai.foimgners. &ig|iriunen working end tm^ng in India nearly alwa)^ 
pfannpdto gp back to Britain, and the Indian Goyemnienl vriu eontr^ed 
bpvaj^fmqign ce«^^ and fhe Ctovmiitat of Britsiii. 

T|i«i|rit^^.consequently, speiita laigepfit bf,t1iie takm andinubihe tBey 
ddnvcd ti'oih^Indian people not in Tndia.buiili iritiuit,.^irir.home country. 
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Tlw dram of weabh firom Beagai bagui ia 17S7 idien Hid Con^aoy** 
lervaats began to carry borne immeiise foctanet eodnried from, ladiaii 
rulers, zamtodars, merohants and the common people. They fmt bone 
nearly £ 6 mllliofi between 17S8 and This amount was mote fbP" 
four times the total land revenue colieotion of the Nawah of Benpl in 
1765. This amount of drain did not include tlm trading ]»t^ts of the 
Company which were often no less ille^lly derived. In 1765 the Coin- 
pany acquired Uie deweni of Bengd and thus gained eoaitrfd over its 
revenues. The Company, even more than its servants, soon directly 
organised the drain. It began to purchase Indian goods out of the revenue 
of Bengal and to export them. These purchases were known as Tnvest- 
meiits*. Thus, through *lnvestments’, Bengalis revenue was sent to 
England. For example, from 1765 to 1770, the Company sent out in 
the form of goods nearly four nullica pounds or about 33 per cent of the 
net revenue of Bengal. The actual drain was even more, as a large part 
of the salaries and other incomes of English ofRcials and the trading 
fortunes of English merchants also found their vsy into England. 

While the exact amount of the annual drain has not been calculated so 
far and historians differ on its quantum, the fact of the drain, at least 
from 1757 to 1857, was widely accepted by British ofbchds. Tbus, for 
example. Lord EUenborou^, Chairman of the Sele^ Committee of the 
House of Lords, and later GQvrncr-Geacral of admitted in 1840 
that Iridid WiZ 'Tequired ^ transmit annually to this country TBritain), 
without any retur^^ except in the small value of mititiiy stores, a sum 
amounting *q between two and three million sterlhig**. And John 
^Avan, President of the Board of Revenue, Madras, remarked: “Our 
system acts very much like a sponge, drawing up all the good things from 
the banks 3 f the Ganges, and squeezing them down on the banks of 
the Thames.'* 

Development of Means of Transport and Communication: Up to the 
middle of the 19th century, the means of transport in India were 
backward. They were confined to bullock-cart, camel, and padthorse. 
The British rulers soon realised that a cheap and easy system^ of tiw^ 
port was a necessity if British manufactures were to fiow into India 
on a large scale and her raw materials secured for Britirii injuries. 
They introduced steamships on the rivers and set about tidproving the 
roads. Work on the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutla to Delhmvas 
b^un in 1839 awl completed in the 1850’s. Efforts wwe also hlkide 
to link by road the mgjor cities, ports, and markeu of the'bdl^y. 
But teal improvement in transport came only with the coidftg* of %e 

roSIwsiys 

n* tot railw»y eapae «teigiKd by Ccbqe 
the rails in England in 1814. Railways developed rapidly in’ tharldmiiKry 
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during the 1830*s and 1840*s. Pressure soon mounted for their speedy 
coitttruction in India. The British manufa^urers hoped thereby to 
open the vast and hitherto untapped market in the interior of the country 
and to facilitate the mtpoit of Indian raw materials and food-stufifk to 
feed their hungry machines and operatives. The British bankers and 
investors looked upon railway devriopment in India as a channel for safe 
investment of their surplus oipital. The British steel manufacturers 
regarded it as an outlet for their products like rails, engines, wagons, and 
other machinery and plant. The Government of India soon fell in step 
with these views and found additional merit in the railways; they would 
enable it to administer the country more effectively and efilciently and 
to protect their regime from internal rebellion or external aggression by 
enabling more rai^ mobilization and movement of troops. 

The earliest suggestion to build a railway in India was made in Madras 
in 1831. But the wagons of this railway were to be drawn by horses. 
Construction of steam-driven railways in India was first proposed in 
1834 in England. It was given strong political support by England's 
railway promoters, financiers, mercantile houses trading with India, and 
textile manufacturers. It was decided that the Indian railways were .to 
' be constructed and operated by private companies who were guaranteed a 
minimum of five per cent return on their capital by the Government of 
India. The first railway line running from Bombay to Thana was opened 
to traffic in 1853. 

Lord Dalhousie, who became Governor-General of India in 1849, was 
an ardent advocate of rapid railway construction. In a famous note, 
written in 1853, he laid down an extensive programme of railway develop¬ 
ment. He proposed a network of four main trunk lines which would 
link the interior of the country with the big ports and inter-connect the 
different parts of the country. 

By the end of 1869 more than 4,000 miles of railways had been built 
by the guaranteed companies; but this system proved very costly and 
slow, and so in 1869 the Government of India decided to build new railways 
as state enterprises. But the speed of railway extension still did not satisfy 
officials in India and businessmen in Britain. After 1880, railways were 
built throu^ private enterprise as well as state agency. By 1905, nearly 
28,000 miles of railways had been built. Three important aspects of 
the development of Indian railways should be kept in view. Firstly, 
nearly the entire amount of over 350 crores of rupees invested in them 
was provided by British investors, Indian capital contributing only a 
negligible share of it. Secondly, they were for the first 50 years financially 
losing concerns which were not able to pay interest on the capital invested 
in them. Thirdly, in their planning, construction and management, the 
economic and political developroent of India and her people was not 
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kept in the forerront. On the contrary, the primary consideration was 
to serve the economic, political, and military interests of British imperialism 
in India. The railway lines were laid primarily with a view to link India's 
raw material producing areas in the interior with the ports of export. 
The needs of Indian industries regarding their markets and their sources 
of raw materials were neglected. Moreover, the railway rates were fixed 
in a manner so as to favour imports and exports and to discriminate 
against internal movement of goods. Several railway lines in Burma and 
North-Western India were buiit at high cost to serve British imperial 
interests. 

The British also established an efficient and modern postal system and 
introduced the telegraph. The first telegraph line from Calcutta to Agra 
was opened in 1853. Lord Dalhousie introduced postage stamps. 
Previously cash payment had to be made when a letter was posted. He 


also cut down postal rates and 
charged a uniform rate of half an 
anna for a letter all over the land. 
Before his reforms, the postage on 
a letter depended on the distance 
it was to travel: in some cases 
the postage on a letter was the 
equivalent of as much as four 
days wages of a skilled Indian 
worker! 

Land Revenue Policy 

The main burden of providing 
money for the trade and profits of 
the Company, the cost of ad¬ 
ministration, and the wars of 
British expansion in India had to 
be borne by the Indian peasant 
or ryot. In fact the British could 
not have conquered such a vast 
country as India if they had not 
taxed him heavily. 

The Indian state had since times 
immemorial taken a part of the agri- 
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adCaral prodooe m land reveoue. It had done to eitlier directly through 
ita acrvaata or indirectly through intennediaiiet, such at ramindart, 
revunnefiu'nicrty etc., who collected the land revenue firom the cuMvalor 
and kept a part of it at their oommistion. These intemie^aiiet were 
p^tnaiily collectors of land revenue, ahhou^ they did tCMBMtiiBet own 
eoBif land in iht area from which they collected reveniK. 

The Permanent Settlement: We have seen that in ITdS, the East 
India Company acquired die Dewant, or control over the rcvenuei, of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. Initially, it made an attempt to contteue 
the old system of revalue collection though it increased the amoimt 
to be collected from Rs. 14,290,000 in 1722 and Rs. 8,180,000 in 1764 
to Rs. 23,400,000 in 1771. In 1773, it decided to manage the land 
revenues directly. Warren Hastings auctioned the right to coltoct revenue 
to the highest bidders. But his experiment did not succeed. Thov^ 
the amount of land revenue was pushed high by zamindars and o^r 
speculators bidding against each other, the actual collection varied from 
year to year and seldom came up to official expectations. This intro¬ 
duced imtability in the Company*s revenues at a time when the Com¬ 
pany was hard pressed for money. Moreover, neither the ryot nor the 
zamindar would do anything to improve cultivation when they did not 
know what the next year's assessment would be or who would be the next 
year's revenue collector. 

It was at this stage that the idea first emerged of fixing the land revenue 
at a pamanent amount. Finally, after prolonged discussion and debate, 
die Permanent Settkmoit was introduced in Bengal and Bihar in 1*^3 
by Lord Cornwallis. It had two special features. Firstly, the zamindars 
and revenue collectors were converted into so many landlords. They 
were not only to act as agents of the Government in collecting land revenue 
from the lyot but also to become the owners of the entire land in their 
zamindaris. Their right of ownership was made hereditary and trans¬ 
ferable. On the otha hand the cultivators were reduced to the low status 
of mere tenants and were deprived of long-standing rights to the soil 
and other customary r^ihts. The use of the pasture and forest lands, 
irrigation canals, fisheries, and homestead plots and protection against 
enhancement of rent were some of their rights which were sacrificed. In 
fact the tenantry of Bengal was left entirely at the mercy of the zamindars. 
This was done so that die zamindars roi^t be able to pay in tinw the 
exorbitant land revalue demand of the Company. Secondly, the zamin¬ 
dars vrere to ^ve 10/lldi of the rental they derived fi’om the peasantry 
to the state, keeping only 1/llth for themselves. But the sums to be paid 
by than as land revenue were fixed in perpetuity. If the rental of a 
zaniindar*s fstate increased due to extension of cultivation and improve- 
ngsut in agriculture, of hb capacity to extram most from his tenants, or 
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any other reason, he would keep the entire aiaoimt of the inoease. The 
state woufal not make any furthtf demand upon him. At the same time, 
the a m i nd a r had to pay his revenue ri^diy on the due date even if the 
crop had failed for some reason; otherwise his knds w^ to be sold. 

The initial fixation of revenue was made arbitrarily and without any 
consultation with the amindars. The attempt of the officials was to 
secure the maximum amount. As a result, the rates of revenue were fixed 
very high. John Shore, the man who pkmned the Permanent Settlement 
and later succeeded Cornwallis as Governor-General, calculated that if 
the gross produce of Bengal be taken as 100, the Government claimed 45, 
zamindars and other intermediaries below them received 15, and only 
40 remained with the actual cultivator. 

It was later generally admitted by officials and non-officials alike that 
before 1793 the zamindars of Bengal and Bihar did not enjoy {voprietary 
rights over most of the land. The question then arises: why did the 
British recognise them as such? One explanation is that this was in part 
the result of a misunderstanding. In England, the central figure in agri¬ 
culture at the time was the landlord and the British officials made the 
mistake of thinking that the zamindar was his Indian counterpart. It 
is, however, to be noted that in one crucial respect the British officials 
clearly differentiated between the positions of the two. The landlord 
in Britain was the owner of land not only in relation to the tenant but 
also in relation to the state. But in Bengal while the zamindar was land¬ 
lord over the tenant, he was further subordinated to the state. In fact 
he was reduced virtually to the status of a tenant of the East India Com¬ 
pany. In contrast to the British landlord, who paid a small share of his 
income as land tax, he had to pay as tax 10/11th of his income &om the 
land of which he was supposed to be the owner; and he could be turned 
out of the land unceremoniously and his estate sold if he failed to pay 
the revenue in time. 

Other historians think that the decision to recognise the zanundars as 
the proprietors of land was basically determined by political, financial, 
and administrative expediency. Here the guiding factors were three. 
The first arose out of clever statecraft: the need to create political allies. 
The British officials realised that as they were foreigners in India, their 
rule would be unstable unless they acqtured local supporters who woidd 
act as a buffer between them and the people of India. This argument 
had immediate importance as there were a large number of popular 
revolts in during the last quarter of the 18th century. So they 

brought into existence a wealthy and privileged class of zamindars which 
owed its existence to British rule and which would, therefore, be compelled 
by its own basic interests to support it. This expectation was, in fact, 
fully justified later when the zamindars as a class supported the foreign 
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government in opposition to the rising movement for freedom. Second, 
and perhaps the predominant motive, was that of financial security. Be¬ 
fore 1793 the Company was troubled by fiuctuations in its chief source 
of income, the land revenue. The Permanent Settlement guaranteed 
the stability of income. The newly created property of the zamindars 
acted as a security of this. Moreover, the Permanent Settlement enabled 
the Company to maximise its income as land revenue was now fixed 
hi^r than it had ever been in the past. Collection of revenue through 
a small number of zamindars seem^ to be much simpler and cheaper 
than the process of dealing with lakhs of cultivators. TMrdly, the Puma- 
nent Settlement was expected to increase agricultural production. Since 
the land revenue would not be increased in future even if the zamindar's 
income went up, the latter would be inspired to. extend cultivation and 
improve agricultural productivity. 

The Permanent Zamindari Settlement was later extended to Orissa, 
the Northern Districts of Madras, and the District of Varanasi. 

In parts of Central India and Avadh the British introduced a temporary 
zamindari settlement under which the zamindars were made owners of 
land but the revenue they had to pay was revised periodically. Anoth^ 
group of landlords was created all over India when the Government 
started the practice of giving land to persons who had rendered faithful 
service to t^ foreign rulers. 

Ryotwari Settiement: The establishment of British rule in South and 
South-Western India brou^t new problems of land settlement. The 
oflBcials believed that in these regions there were no zamindars with large 
estates with whom settlement of land revenue could be made and that the 
introduction of zamindari system would upset the existii^ state of affairs. 
Many Madras officiate led Reed and Munro recommended that settle¬ 
ment should therefore be made directly with the actual cultivators. They 
also pointed out that under the Permanent Settlement the Company was a 
financial loser as it had to share the revenues with the zamindars and could 
not daim a share of the growing income from land. Moreover, the culti- 
vat(» was left at the mercy of the zamindar who could oppress him at 
will. Under the system llusy proposed, which is known as the Ryotwari 
Settlement, the cultivator was to be recognised as the owner of liis plot 
of land subject to the parent of land revenue. The supporters of the 
Ryotwari system daim^ that it was a continuation of the state of affairs 
that had existed in the past. Munro said: *Tt is the system which has 
always prevailed in India**. The Ryotwari Settlement was in the end 
introdu^ in parts of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies in the beginn¬ 
ing of the 19tli century. The settlement under the Ryotwari system was 
not made permanent It was revised periodically after 20 to 30 years 
when the revenue demand was usually raised. 
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The Ryotwari Settlement did not bring into existence a system of peasant 
ownership. The peasant soon discovered that the large number of zamin> 
dars had been replaced by one giant zamindar-—the state. In fact, thb 
Government later openly claimed that land revenue was rent and not a 
tax. The ryot’s rights of ownership of his land were also negated by 
three other factors: (1) In most areas the land revenue fixed was exorbi> 
tant; the ryot was hardly left with bare maintenance even in the best of 
seasons. For instance, in Madras the Government claim was fixed as high 
as 45 to SS per cent of gross production in the earlier settlement. The 
situation was nearly as bad in Bombay. (2) The Government retained the 
right to enhance land revenue at will. (3) Theiyot hadto pay revenue even 
when his produce was partially or wholly destroyed by drought or 
floods. 

Mahalwari System: A modified version of the zamindari settlement, 
introduced in the Gangetic valley, the North-West Provinces, parts of 
Central India, and the Punjab, was known as the Mahalwari System. The 
revenue settlement was to be made village by village or estate (maha!) by 
estate with landlords or heads of families who collectively claimed to 
be the landlords of the village or the estate. In the Punjab a modified 
Mahalwari System known as the village system was introduced. In 
Mahalwari areas also, the land revenue was periodically revised. 

Both the Zamindari and the Ryotwari systems departed fundamentally 
from the traditional land systems of the country. The British created 
a new form of private property in land in such a way that the benefit of the 
innovation did not go to the cultivators. All over the country land was 
now made salable, mortgagable, and alienable. This was done primarily 
to protect the Government’s revenue. If land had not been made trans¬ 
ferable or salable, the Government would find it very difficult to realise 
revenue from a cultivator who had no savings or possessions out of which 
to pay it. Now he could bonow money on the security of his land or 
even dl part of it and pay his land revenue. If he refused to do so, the 
Government could and often did auction his land and realise the amount. 
Another reason for introducing private ownership in land was provided 
by the belief that only right of ownership would make the landlord or the 
ryot exert himself in making improvements. 

The British by making land a commodity which could be freely bought 
and sold introduced a fundamental change in the existing land systems of 
the country. The stability and the continuity of the Indian villages were 
shaken. In fact, the entire structure of rural society began to break up. 
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1. Trace fhe evdotion of the Eiit India Cofflpony*8 relations with the 
British state^ firom 1765 to 1833. Bring out the nuyor factors which 
inihienoed ibest idalions. 

2. Examine criticafly the oonunerdal policy pursued 1^ Britain in India 
from 1757 to 1^. 

3. In what way did the British land revenue policy transform agrarian 
relations in India? 

4. Write short notes on: 

(a) The Regulating Act of 1773 and the powers of the 
Govemor-Gener&l; (b) The Industrial Revolution; (c) The drain 
of wealth from Bengal^ (d) Development of the Railways. 



CHAPTER VI 


Administrative Organisation and Social 
and Cultural Policy 


W E have seen in the previous chapter that 1784 the East India 
Company's administration of India had been brought undo* its 
control by the British Government and that its economic polides 
were being determined by the needs of British economy. We wiU now 
discuss the organisation through which the Company administered its 
recently acquired dominion. 

In the beginning the Company left the administration of its possessions 
in India in Indian hands, conning its activities to supervision. But it 
soon found Hhat British aims were not adequately served by following old 
methods of administration. Consequently, the Company took all aspects 
of administration in its own hand. Under Warren Hastings and Cornwallis, 
the administration of Bengal was completely overhauled and the founda* 
tions of a new system based on the English pattern Itud. The spread of 
British power to new areas, new problems, new needs, new experience 
and new ideas led to change in the system of administration. But the 
overall objectives of imperialism were never forgotten. 

The British administration in India was based on three pillars: the 
Civil Service, the Army, and the Police. This was so for two reasons. 
For one, the chief aim of British>Indian administration was the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order and the perpetuation of British rule. Without 
law and order British merdiants and British manufacturers could not 
hope to sell their goods in every nook and comer of India. Again, the 
British, being foreigners, could not hope to win the aHections of the 
Indian people; they, therefore, relied on superior force rather than on 
public support for the maintenance of their control over India. The 
Duke of Wellington, who had saved in India under his brother. Lord 
Wellesley, remarked after his return to Europe: 

The system of Oovenunent in India, the foundation of authority, and the modes 
of sunKvting it and of carrying mi the operations of government are entirely 
dUbrentfiom the ^sterns and modes adopted in Bmope for the same purpose.... 
The foundation and the instrninoat of afl power there B the sword. 
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Civil Service 

The Civil Service was brought into existence by Lord Cornwallis. As 
we have seen in an earlier chapter, the East India Company had from (he 
beginning carried on its trade in the East through servants who were 
paid low wages but who were permitted to trade privately. Later, when 
the Company became a territorial power, the same servants assumed 
administrative functions. They now* became extremely corrupt. By 
oppressing local weavers and artisans, merchants, and zamindars, by 
extorting bribes and ^gifts’ from rajas and nawabs, and by indulging in 
illegal private trade, they amassed untold wealth with which they retired 
to England. Clive and Warren Hastings made attempts to put an end to 
their corruption, but were only partially successful. 

Cornwallis, who came to India as Governor-General in 1786, was 
determined to purify the administration, but he realised that the Company's 
servants would not give honest and efficient service so long as they were 
not given adequate salaries. He therefore enforced the rules against 
private trade and acceptance of presents and bribes by officials with 
strictness. At the same time, he raised the salaries of the Company's 
servants. For example, the Collector of a district waa to be paid Rs. 
1500 a month and om per cent commission on the revenue coUectiqn of 
his district. In fact the Company's Civil Service becaitie the highest 
paid service in the world. Cornwallis also laid down that promotion in 
the Civil Service would be by seniority so that its members would remain 
independent of outside influence. 

In 1800, Lord Wellesley pointed out that even though dvil servants 
often ruled over vast areas, they came to India at the immature a^ of 
18 or so and were given no regular training before starting on their jobs. 
They generally lacked knowledge of Indian languages. Wellesley there¬ 
fore established the College of Fort William at Calcutta for the education 
of young recruits to the Civil Service. The Directors of the Company 
disapproved of his action and in 1806 replaced it by thdr own East Indian 
College at Haileybury in England. 

Till 1853 all appointments to the Civil Service were made by the Directors 
of the East India Company who placated the members of the Board of 
Control by letting them make some of the nominations. The Directors 
fought hard to retain this lucrative and prized privilege and refused to 
surrender it even when their other economic and political privileges were 
taken away by Parliament. They lost it finally in 1853 when the Charter 
Act decreed that all recruits to the Civil Service were to be selected throu^ 
a competitive examination. 

A special feature of the Indian Civil Service since the days of Cornwallis 
was iht rigid and complete exdusion of Indians from it. It was laid down 
officially in 1793 that all higher posts in administration worth more than 
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£ SOO a year in s^ry were to be held by En^ishmen. This policy was 
also applied to other branches of Government, such as the army, police, 
judiciary, engineering. In the words of John Shore, who succeeded 
Cornwallis: 

The fundamental principle of the Englidi had been to make the whole Indian 
nation subwrvient, in every possible way, to the interests and benefits of oundves. 
The Indians have been excluded from every honour, dignity, or office, which the 
lowest Englishmen could be prevailed to accept. 

Why did the British follow such a policy? Many factors combined 
to produce it. For one, they were convinced that an administration 
based on British ideas, institutions, and practices could be firmly established 
only by Eni^ish personnel. And, then, they did not trust the abflity and 
integrity of the Indians. For example, Charles Grant, Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, condemned the people of India as **a race of men 
lainentably degenerate and base; retaining but a feeble sense of moral 
obligation;... and sunk in misery by their vices.** Similarly, Corn¬ 
wallis believed that **Every native of Hindustan is corrupt**. It may 
be noted that this critidsm did apply to some extent to a small class of 
Indian officials and zamindars of the time. But, then, it was equally if 
not more true of British officials in India. In fact, Cornwallis had 
proposed to give them high salaries in ordmr to help them resist tempta¬ 
tions and to become hon«t and obedient. But he never thou^t of 
applying the same remedy of adequate salaries to eradicate corruption 
among Indian officials. 

In reality, the exclusion of Indians from higher grades of services was 
a deliberate policy. These services were required at the time to establish 
and consolidate British rule in India. Obviously the task could not be 
left to Indians who did not possess the same instinctive sympathy for, 
and uridcrstsnding of, British interests as Englishmen. Moreover, the 
influential classes "of British st^iety were keen to preserve the monopoly 
of lucrative appointments in the Indian Civil Service and other services 
for their sons. In fact they fought tooth and nail among themselves over 
these appointments. The right to make them was a perpetual bone of 
contention between the Directors of the Company and the members of 
the British Cabinet. How could the English then agree to let Indians 
occupy these posts? Indians were, however, recruited in large numbers 
to fill subordinate posts as they were cheaper and much more readily 
available than Englishmen. 

The Indian Civil ScrVibe gradually developed into one of the most 
efficient and powerful civil services in the world. Its members exercised 
vast power and often participated in the making of policy. They developed 
certain traditions of independence, integrity, and hard work, though these 
qualities obviously served British and not Indian interests. At the same 
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ftute ^ snduttty cttine to forto a in§d and tardusive and proud caste 
iHdi aa extremely conserfitive and nation oudook. lliey dame to 
heSeve that they had ah almott Divihe rijilit to nde India. The Indian 
Ovii Service has often been called the *tted frame* which reared and 
sustained Ihidsh mte in India. In ooniSe of dme it became the ddef 
dpponent of all that was p r bgresrivie and advanced in Indian fife and one 
of the main targets of aiisck by the risiug Indian national movement. 


The second important pillar of the British regune in India was the army. 
It fuffiUed three important functions. It was the instrument throu^ 
which the Indian powers were conquered; it defended the British Empire 
la India from foreign rivals; and it sef^iiarded British suivemacy from 
the ever'inesent threat of internal revolt. 

The bulk of the Company's army consisted of Indian soldiers, recruited 
chfefly from the area at present included in U.P. and Bihar. For instance, 
in 1857, the strength of the army in India was 311,400 of whmn 265,900 
were Indians. Its officers were, however, exdusively British, at least 
since the days of Cornwallis. In 1856, only three Indians in the army 
recieved a salary of Rs. 300 per month and the highest Indian officer was 
a suhedar, A large number of Indian troops had to be employed as 
British troops were far too expensive. Moreover, the population of 
Britain was perhaps too aiMll to provide the large soldiery needed for the 
conquest of India. As a counterweight, the army was officered entirely 
by British officials and a certain number of British troops were maintained 
to keep the Indian solffiers under control. Even so. it appears surprising 
today that a handful of foreigners could conquer and cesuol India with 
a predominantly Indian army. This was possible because of two 
On the one Hand, there was absence of modem cstiunalism in the country 
at the time. A soldier from Bihar or Avadh did not think, and could 
not have thought, that in helping the Company defeat the Marathas or 
the Puaiabis he was being anti-Indian. On the other, the Indian soldier 
had a long tradition of loyally serving those who paid his salary. This 
was popularly known as loyalty to the salt. In other words, the Indian 
s<rfdics’ was a good mercenaiy, sind the Company on its part was a g o o d 
payn^t^. It paid its soMiers regularly and well, something that tl 
Ihdiaii riilm and chieftains were no longer doing. ^ 
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sQMlMB of oin^ or Hums lusded by a Husga, olio wn aa ladiaii. 
9kter, tba poit of the District Superkfandnit of Pofioa ms ciealad to 
tad the poUee oifudsatioa in a diMrict. Once apin, latais mie 
mdaled from dl siqserior posts. In the liMaps the ditties oi die poKoe 
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ta viUaprs. The police gradnally succeeded in ledam^ DMlier eriaaes 
•noil as daeoity. One of its mAjor acfaieveaaants was the suppwaiion 
wSfHufs who rcdtbed and kiHed travelers on the hi^iways, pulicabrly 
in>CeiitiBl In^. The pidioe also preoeated the organisation of a hup- 
aaale oonqpinu^ against ftadga control, nd whan the national movemmit 
aaose, thenpolioe was used to se^ipress it In HsdaUinp with the peogde. 
Ae Imlian pedioe adopted an unsymfiathelic aiitude. A Conanillee of 
Bariianiedtifeported in 1813 that Ae pofice comonitted “ifepradadons 
Ae peacoalde inhabitants, of the same namie as dhose practised by Ae 
dacoits i^iom they .were employed to snppoeas/' Amd William BeaShaic, 
the Goveenor^Geneial, wrote in 1832: 

Ai for Ae»ptdiBe to far from beias a p rotertten to ADgnopie, I cannot hritar 
iUattrmtAB puhlic fteliiig rcfardiag it, than ty AeddliMHag tSet, that aodiag 
canCTCBeSAt-iitnwilarityofarecent reanlationly wfclch,iifa robbery has ban 
nmmitlaL^hejeiinafe/vvMfinff^^ matiaanayaaqaioriiito it, except apaa 
the req M ha flan rfftfhe penoos robbed: that it tony, t he 'Sh eph er d it a moia mm- 
noiisbeaat«f<pi!i^>thaii Ae wolf. 


iiAicial Orgadhadien 

The JBriti A laid Ae £emndations of a new system of dispensing jnslioe 
Anmgh a hieraniy nf ctwl nnd crimiiial counts, tbanik given a start 
by Warren Kastmgs, Ae system was stabilised fay CornwalKs in 1793. 
In cadi district was estaldiAed a I^wam Adahu, orcitil oonirt, preuded 
over by the District Judge who belonged to the Civil Service. Cornwallis 
Aus SQHuated the posts of the Civil Jodp and Ae Cdlecinr. Appeal 
from Ae District Onrt hy first to four Provincial Courts of C&vil >^^ieal 
and then, finally, to Ae Sader Itaam Adalat Below the Dirttict Cemrt 
were Registtars’ Courts, headed byEaropeans, anda nuniberof subordinate 
courts headed by Incta judges known as Munsifs and Aarins. To deal 
wiA criminal cases, Commllis divided the Presidency of Bengal into 
four Divisions, in each of which a Court of Ciroiit pnatodd over by the 
civil servants was esteblidied. Below these courts came a large number 
of Indian, magistrates to try petty cases. Appeals from the Oorts of 
Ciicttit lay wiA AeBadar Ninmat Addat Tte ciifnina] courts appbhd 
Mtam Criitttnal Law in a modi&d and less harsh fmtn so that the 
apart d* limbs and soch other piuiiAments were inrohibited. Hie 
oKiil cowls applied the cuitoniary law that had prevailed in any area or 
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BmoQg • sectioD of the people linoe timeii imineiiiorial. In 1831, WilUam 
Beirtiiiek abolished the Provinchd Courts of Appeal and Grcuit. Their 
work was assigned first to Commissions and later to Itotrict Judges and 
District Collectors. Bentindc also raised the status and powers of Indians 
in the judicial service and appointed them as Deputy Magistrates, Sub- • 
ordinate Judges and Principal Sadar Amins. In 18^5, High Courts were 
established at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay to replace the Sadar 
Courts of Diwahi and Nizamat. 

The British also established a new system of laws through the processes 
of enactment and codification of old laws. The traditional system of 
justice in India had been largely based on cratomary law whidi arose 
from long tradition and practice, though many laws were based on the 
s/nstras and duuriat as well as on imperial authority. Though they 
continued to observe customary law in general, the British gradually 
evolved a new system of laws. TlMy. introduced regulations, codified 
die existing laws, and often systematised and modernised them through 
judicial interpretation. The Charter Act of 1833 conferred all law¬ 
making power on the Govemor-General-in-Cottncil. All this meant 
that Indians were now to live increasingly undM* man-made laws, which 
might be good or bad but which were openly the products of human 
itason, and not under laws which had to be obeyed blindly and which 
could not be questioned as they were supposed to be divine and therefore 
sacred. 

In lfi33, the Government appointed a Law Commission headed by Lord 
Macaulay to codify Indian laws. Its labours eventually resulted in the 
Indian I^nal Code, the Western-derived Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure and other codes of laws. Die same laws now prevailed all 
over the country and they were enforced by a uniform system of courts. 
Thus it may be said that India was judicially unified. 

The Rule of Law 

The British introduced the modern concept of the rule of law. This 
meant that their administration was to be carried out, at least in theory, 
in obedience to laws, which clearly defined the rights, privileges, and 
obligations of the subjects and not according to the caprice or personal 
discretion of the ruler. In practice, of course, the bureaucracy and the 
police enjoyed arbitrary powers and interfered with the rights and liberties 
of the peofde. One important feature of the concept of the rule of law 
was that any official could be brought before a court of law for breaches 
of oflkial duty m* for a^ done in excess of his official authority. The 
rule law was to some extent a guarantee of the persomd liberty of a 
person. It is true that previous rulers of India had been in general bound 
by ftaditkm and custom. But they always had the legal right to take 
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any administrative steps they minted and time existed no other authority 
bdbre whom their acts could be questioned. The Indian ruins and diie6 
sometimes exerdsed this power to do as they wanted. Under Britidi 
rule, on the other hand, administration was largely carried on accmding 
to laws as inter|»eted by the courts thoufl^ the laws themselves were oflm 
defective, were made not by the people through a democratic process 
but autocratically by the foreign rulers, and left a ffnU deal of power in 
the hands of the civil servants and the police. But ftiat was perhaps 
inevitable in a foreign regime that could not in the very nature of thin^ 
be democratic or libertarian. 

Equality befoicLaw 

The Indian legal system under the British was based on the concept of 
equality before law. This meant that in the eyes of law all men were 
equal. The same law applied to all persons irrespective of their caste, 
religion, or class. Previously, the judicial system had paid heed to caste 
distinctions and had differentiated between the so-called high-born and 
low-born. For the same crime lighter punishment was awarded to a 
Brahmin than to a non-Brahhin. Similarly, in practice zamindars and 
nobles were not judged as harshly as the commoner. In fact, very often 
they could not be brought to justice at all for their actions. Now the 
humble could also move the machinery of justice. 

There was, however, one ocoeption to this excellent principle of equality 
before law. The Europeans and their descendants had separate courts 
and even laws. In criminal cases they could be tried only by European 
judges. Many English officials, military officers, planters, and merchants 
behaved with Indians in a haughty, harsh, and even brutal manner. When 
efforts were made to bring them to justice, they were given indirect and 
undue protection and consequently li^t or no punishment by many of 
the European judges before whom alone they could be tried. Consequent¬ 
ly, miscarriage of justice occurred frequently. 

In practice, there emerged another type of legal inequality. Justice 
became quite expensive as court fees had to be paid, lawyers engaged, and 
the expenses of witnesses met. Courts were often situated in distant 
towas. Law suits dragged on for years. The complicated laws were 
beyond the grasp of the illiterate and ignorant peasants. Invariably, 
the rich could turn and twist the laws and courts to operate in their own 
favour. The mere threat to take a poor person through the long process 
of justice from the lower court to the highest court of appeal and thus to 
face hi*n with complete ruin often sufficed to bring him to heri. More¬ 
over, the widespre^ prevalence of corruption in the ranks of the police 
and the rest of the administrative machinery led to the denial of justice. 
Officials often favoured the rich. The zamindars oppressed the ryots 
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whhoiit fear of official actioii. In contrast, tha system of juadoe that had 
pfevniled in pie-British tunes was comparatively informal, speedy, and 
inexpensive. Thus, while the new judicial system marked a great step 
forward in so far as it was based on the Uudabk principles of the role of 
law and equality before law and on rational and humane man-made laws, 
it was a retrograde step in some other respects: it was now costlier and 
involved long delajn. 

SadalwdCritnralPottey 

We have seen that British authorities reorganised and regulated India’s 
economy in the interests of British trade and industry and organised a 
modoTi administrative system to guarantee order and security. Till 
1813 they also followed a poli^ of non-interferasce in the religious, 
social, and cultural life of the country, but after 1813 they took active steps 
to transform Indian society and culture. This follow^ the rise of new 
interests and new ideas in Britain during the 19th century. The Industrial 
Revolution, which had begun in the middle of the 18th century, and the 
consequent growth of industrial capitalism, were ffist changing all aspects 
of British society. ^ The risii^ industrial interests wanted to make India 
a big market for their goods. This could not be accomidished merely 
by adhering to the policy of keeping peace, and required the partial trans¬ 
formation and modernisation of Indian society. And so, in the words 
of the historians Thompson and Garrett, **the mood and methods of the 
old brigandage were changing into those of modem industrialism and 
capitalism.** 

Sdenoe and techonology also opened new vistas of human progress. 
The 18th and 19th centuries witnessed a great ferment of new ideas in 
Britain and Europe whidi influmced the British outlook towards Indian 
jHToblems. All over Europe **new attitiules of mind, manners, and morels 
were appearing.** The great Frendi Revolution of 1789 with its message 
of libmty. Equality, and Fraternity generated powerful democratic 
sentimentsand unleashed the force of modem nationalism. In the realm 
of thought, the new trend was rqnesented by Bacon, Locke, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Kant, Adam Smith, and Bentham; in the realm of literature 
by Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, and Charles Dickens. The impact of 
toe new thought—1^ product of the intellectual revolution of toe 18to 
century, the French Revolution, and the Industrial Revolution—was natu¬ 
rally felt in India and affected tte official notions of government. 

The three outstandiirg characteristics of the new thought were rationalism 
or fiuto in reason and science, humanism or love of man, and confidence 
in the capacity of man to progress. The rational and scientific attitude 
indicated that only that was true which was in conformity with human 
reason and capable of being tested in practice. The 8cienti& progress of 
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the ITth, 18th and 19th oentorieiaod the licaieod(Hiipowenof prodocCion 
raleaied by the qipliGation of icienoe to hidiiftfy were vinble prooft of 
the power of human reason. Hnmanism was based on the belief that 
every human being was an end in himself and should be res p ected and 
prized as sudL No man had the right to look iq>on another human 
being as a mere agent of his own happiness. The humanistic outlook 
gave birth to the doctrines of individualism^ liberalism, and socialism. 
According to the doctrine of progress, all Booties must diange with time: 
nothing was cm* could be static. Moreover, man had the capodty to 
icnaodel nature and sodety on rational and just lines. 

The new currents of thought in Europe came into conflict with the dd 
outlook and produced a dash of a tt i tu des among those who determined 
I n d ia n policy or ran the Indian administimtion. The older attitude, 
known as the conservative ot traditional attitude, was that of making as 
few dianges in India as possible. The early rqneientatives of this attitude 
were Warrmi Hastings and Edmund Burke, the fiunous writer and parlia¬ 
mentarian, and the later ones were the fiunous officials Munro, Malcolm, 
Elphinstone, and Metcalfe. The consmvatives maintained that Indian 
civilisation was different from European dvilisation but was not necessarily 
inferior to it Many of them respected and admired Indian philos<^d^ 
and culture. Realising that it might be necessary to iiUroduce some 
Western ideas and inactices, th^ proposed to introduce them vmy very 
cautiously and gradually. Favouring social stability above all, they 
opposed any programme of rapid modernisation. Sweeping or hasty 
innovations, felt, would produce a violent reaction in the country. 
The conservative outlook remained influential in England as well as in 
Tndia up to the Very end of British rule. In fact, the majority of British 
officials in India were gennally of conservative persuation. But amoi^ 
the policy makers in Britain it was a gradually diminishing view because 
the course of trade and events was showing that the conservative policy 
did not lead to the desired expansion of trade or provide adequately for 
the perpetuation of British supremacy. 

By 1800 the conservative attitude was fast giving way to a new attitude 
■i ttifth was sharply critical of Indian society and culture. Indian civilisa¬ 
tion was condenmed as static; it was lool^ down upon with contenqit 
inAimn CTistoms wete considered uncivilised, Indian institutions corrupt 
and decadent, and Indian thought narrow and unscientific. This oitical 
approach was w ed by most of the officials and vmters and stateanen 
of Britain to justify political and economic enslavement of India and to 
pcodaim that it was incapable of improvement and must therefore remain 
permanently under British tutelage. However, a few Englishmen, known 
as went beyond this narrow criticism and imperialistic outlook 

and tire advanced bmnanistic and aational tiioii^lit of the West 
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to the iDdUn situation as th^ saw it. The doctrine of reason led them to 
believe that India need not always be & fallen country for all societies 
had the capacity to improve by following the dictates of reason and 
scienoe. doctrine of humanism led them to desire the improvement 
of Indian people. The doctrine of progress led them to the conviction 
that Indians were bound to improve. And so the Radicals, representing 
the better elements of British society, desired to make India a part of the 
modem progressive world of science and humanism. 

The humanism of these men was aroused by the social injustice of such 
institutions as the caste system and untouchability, such customs as Sati 
and infanticide, and the low status of women in gen<»ral and of widows 
in particular. Their scientific minds were also outraged by the many 
superstitions that gripped the minds of the Indian people and by the 
complete absence of tlw scientific outlook in the country. To them, the 
answer to India’s ills appeared to lie in the introduction of modem 
Western sciences, philosophy, and literature—^in fact, in all out and rapid 
modernisation. The Radicals got an opportunity to influence Indian 
policies through James Mill, one of the lading Radical philosophers of 
England, who came to occupy in 1817 the very important position of 
Chief Examiner in the office of the Court of Directors, and William 
Bentinck, who was a Radical and who became the Governor-General of 
India in 1829. Also some of the officials who came to India in the 1820’s 
and after were deeply influenced by the Radical outlook. Moreover, the 
reforming Whigs were in power in England after 1830. 

It must, however, be emphasised at this stage that such honest and 
philanthropic Englishmen were few and that their influence was never 
decisive so far as the British administration of India was concerned. 
The raling elements in British-lndian administration continued to be 
imperialistic and exploitative. They would accept new ideas and adopt 
reformist measures only if, and to the extent that, they did not come into 
conflict with commercial interests and profit motives. Modernisation of 
India had to occur within the broad limits imposed by the needs of easier 
and more thorough-going exploitation of its resources. Thus modernisa¬ 
tion of India was accepted by many English officials, businessmen, and 
statesmen because it was expected to make Indians better customers of 
British goods and reconcile them to the alien rule. In fact many of the 
Radicals themselves no longer remained true to their own beliefs when 
they discussed Indian policy. Instead of working for a democratic govern¬ 
ment, as they did in Britain, they demanded a more authoritarian regime, 
described by them as paternalistic. In this respect th^ were at one with 
the conservatives who too were ardent champions of a paternalism which 
would trrat the Indian people as children and keep them out of the adminis¬ 
tration. The basic dilemma before the British administrators in India 
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was that while British interests in India could not be served widioiit 
some modernisation, full modernisation would generate forces which 
woidd go against their interests and would in the long run endanger 
British supremaqr in the country. They had, tl»refore, to follow a 
delicately balanced poliQr of partial modmiisaticm, that is, a poli^ of 
introducing modernisation in some respects and blocking and Jneventing 
it in other respects. 

The policy of modernising Indian society and culture was also en¬ 
couraged by the Christian missionaries and religious-minded persons 
such as WUiiam Wilberforce and Charles Grant, the Chairman the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, who wanted to spread 
Christianity in India. They too adopted a critical attitude tosrards 
Indian society but on religious grounds. They passionately believed that 
Christianity done was the true religion and that all other religions wwe 
false; those who^bdieved in such religions were to them *heatheos\ 
'pagans* and even 'semi-barbarians*. Tl^ supported a programme cS 
Westernisation in the hope that it woidd eventuidly lead to the country*! 
conversion to Christianity. They thought that the light of Western kno^ 
ledge would destroy people*s faith in their own rdigions and tead them 
to welcome and embrace Christianity. Th^ therefore opened modem 
schools, colleges, and hospitals in the country. The missionaries were, 
however, often most unwilling allies of the rationalist Radicals whose 
scientific approach undermined not only Hindu or Muslim mythology 
but Christian mythology as well. As FTof. H.H. Dodwell has pointed 
out: "Taught to question the validity of their own gods, they (the 
westernised Indians) questioned also tte validity of the Bible and the 
truth of its narrative.** The missionaries also supported the paternalistic 
imperialistic policies since they looked upon law and order and British 
supremacy as essential for their work of religioos propaganda. They 
also sought the support of British merchants and manufactums by holding 
out the hope that Christian converts would be better customers of their 
goods. 

The Radicals were given strong support by Raja Rammohun Roy and 
other like-minded Indiaiu, who were consdous oi the low state to whkh 
their country and society had sunk, who were sick of caste prejudices and 
other social evils, and *who belief that the salvation of India lay in 
and hnmanigm. We will discuss the outlook and activities of 
thet a Indians at length in the next chapter. 

Other reasons why the Government of India followed a policy of cau¬ 
tious and gradual innovation and not of all out modernisation ware 
continuous prevalence of the conservative outlook among the Brittsh 
offidab in India and the belief that interftrenoe with their leligiims beliefii 
and customs might produce a levolutionaiy reacdon among the 
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Indian people. Even the most aident Radicab paid heed to this wanupi 
for, along with the other members of the British governing classes, they 
too desired most of all the safety and perpetuation of British rule in India. 
Every other consideration was of secondary importance. As a matter 
of fact, the policy of modernisation was gradually abandoned alter 1838 
as Indians proved apt pupils, shifted rapidly tovnurds modernisation of 
their society and assertion of their culture, and demanded to be ruled in 
accordance with the modem prindides of liberty, equality and nationality. 

HMMBitariaB Meaawca 

The official British efforts at reftnming Indian society of its abuses were 
on the whole very meagre and, therefore, bore little fruit. Their biggest 
achievement was the outlawing of the practice of Sati in 1829 when William 
Bentinck mad t it a crime to associate in any way with the burning of a 
widow on her husband’s funeral pyre. Earlier the British rulers had been 
apathetic and afraid of arousing the anger of the orthodox Indians. It 
was only after Rammohun Roy and other enlightened Indians and the 
missionaries agitated persistently for the abolition of this monstrous 
custom that the Government agreed to take this humanitarian step. 
Many Indian rulers in the past, including Akbar and Aurangzeb, the 
Peshwas, and Jai Singh of Jaipur, had made unsuccessful attempts to 
suppress this evil practice. In any case, Bentinck deserves praise for 
having acted resolutely in outlawing a practice which had taken a toll of 
800 lives in Bengal alone between 1815 and 1818 and for refusing to bow 
before the opposition of the orthodox supporters of the practice of Sati. 

Female infantidde dr the practice of killing female children at the time 
of their birth had prevailed among some of the Rajput clans and other 
castes because of paucity of youngmen who died in large numbers in 
warfare and because of the difficulties of earning a livelihood in unfertile 
areas, and in parts of Western and Central India because of the prevalence 
of the evil custom of dowry in a virulent form. Regulations prohibiting 
infanticide had been passed in 1795 and 1802, but they were sternly enforced 
only by Bentinck and Hardinge. Hardinge also suppressed tlw practice 
of making human sacrifices that had prevailed among the primitive tribe 
of Gonds. In 1856 the Government of India passed an Act enabling 
Hindu widows to remarry. The Government acted after Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar and other reformers had carried on a prolonged 
agitation in favour of the measure. The immediate effects of this Act 
were negligible. 

All these official reforms touched no more than the fringes of the 
Indian social system and did not affect the life of the vast majority of the 
people. It was perhaps not possible for a foreign government to do 
more. 
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Sjpnti of Mbim liMttiM 

The British were more successful in helping to revolutionise the inUfleo* 
tutl life of India throu^ the introduction modem education. Ot 
course the spread of modem education was not solely the work of the 
Government: the Giristian missionaries and a large number of enlightened 
Indians also played an important part. 

For the first 60 years of its dominion in India the East India Company— 
a trading, profit-making concern—took little interest in the education 
of its subjects. There were, however, two very minor exceptions to thi« 
policy. In 1781, Warren Hastings set up the Calcutta Madrasah for the 
study and teaching of Muslim law and related subjects; and, in 1791, 
Jonathan Duncan started a. Sanskrit College at Varanasi, where he was 
the Resident, for the study of Hindu Law and Philosophy. Both these 
institutions were designed to provide a regular supply of qualified Indians 
to help the administration of law in the courts of the Com[»ny. 

Missionaries and their supporters and many humanitarians soon began 
to exert pressure on the Company to encourage and promote modon 
secular westernised education in India. While the humanitarians, in¬ 
cluding many Indians, believed that modern knowledge would be the best 
remedy for the social, economic, and political ills of the country, the 
missionaries believed that modern education would destroy the faith of 
the people in their own religions and lead them to adopt Christianity. A 
humble beginning was made in 1813 when the Charter Act incorporated 
the principle of encouraging learned Indians and promoting the knowledge 
of modern sciences in the country. The Act directed the Company to 
spend the sum of one lakh of rupees for the purpose. But even this 
petty amount was not made available by the Company authorities till 1823. 

For years a great controversy raged in the country on the question of 
the direction that this expenditure should take. While one section of 
opinion wanted it to be spent exclusively for the promotion of modem 
Western studies, others desired that, while Western sciences and literature 
should be taught to prepare students to take up jobs, emphasis should be 
placed on the expansion of traditional Indian learning. Even among those 
who wanted to spread Western learning differences arose on the question 
of medium of instruction to be adopted in modem schools and colleges. 
Some recommended the use of Indian languages, called vernaculars at 
the time, for the purpose, while others advocated the use English. 
Unfortunately, there was a great deal of confusion on this question. 
Many people fiuled to distinguish between English as a medium and 
English as a subject for study and between Indian languages as a medium 
and traditional Indian teaming as the main object of study. 

The two controversiei were settled in 1835 when the Government of 
Tfyi^ to devote the fimited resources it was willing to spare to 
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the teaching of Western sdenoes and Uieratore throng the medium of 
English language alone. Lord Macaulay, who was the Law Member of 
the Govemor-Oenera!*s Council, argued in n famous minute that Indian 
languages were not sufficiently developed to serve the purpose, and that 
‘‘Oriental learning was completely inferior to European leiuning“. It is 
to be noted that, though Macaulay's views betrayed prejudice against and 
ignorance of India's past achievements in the realms of science and thdi^iht, 
he was on solid ground when he held European knowledge in the fields 
of physical and social sciences to be superior to the existing Indian know¬ 
ledge whidi though advanced at <me time had stagnated too long and lost 
touch with reality. That is why the most advanced Indians of the time 
led by Riya Rammohun Roy fervently advocated the study of Western 
knowledge, whidi was seen by them as “the Key to the treasures of 
scientific and democratic thought of the modem West.'' They also realised 
that traditional education had bred suptfstition, fear, and authorita¬ 
rianism. In other words, they realised that the salvation of the country 
lay in going forward and not in looking backwards. In fact, no mominent 
Indian of the 19th and 20th centuries deviated from this approach. More¬ 
over, throughout the period of modem history the pressure exerted by 
Indians anxious to imbibe Western knowledge played an important part 
in persuading the Govmnment to expand its educational activities on 
modem lines. 

The Government of India acted quickly, particularly in Bengal, on the 
decision of 1835 and made Enghsh the medium of instruction in its schools 
and colleges. It opened a few English schools and colleges instead of 
a large number of elementary schools. This policy was later sharply 
criticised for neglecting the education of the masses. In fact, the onphasis 
on the opening of institutes of modem and hi^ier education was not 
wrong. If for nothing else, a large number of schools and colleges were 
needed to educate and train teachers for elementary schools. But along 
with the spread of higher education, the education of the masses should 
have been taken in hand. This the Government would not do at it was 
not willing to spend more than ui insigiuficant sum on education. To 
make up for the paucity of Mpenditure on education, the oflScials had 
recourse to the so-^ed “downward filtration theoiy''. Siime the allocat¬ 
ed fhnds could educate only a handful of Indians, it was decided to spend 
them in educating a few persons from the uppOT and middle classes who 
were expected to assume the task of educating the masses and spreading 
modem ideas among them. Educaticm and modem ideas wm thus 
supposed to filter or radicate downwards fmn the upper dasses. This 
pcdky continued until the very md of ftitiah rule, pvco thou^ it was 
officially Abandoned in 18S4. It may also be point^ out here that even 
education did not pereolale downwards, modem ideaa did to a 
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large extent, though not in the form desired by the nders. Through 
political parties, tlw press, pamphlets, mid public jdatform, thou^ not 
through sdiools and textbooks, the educated Indians, or the intellectuals, 
spread ideas of democracy, nationalism, anti-imperialism and sodal 
and economic equality and justice among the rural and urban masses. 

The Secretary of State’s Educational Dispatch of 1854 was another 
important step in the development of education in India. The Dispatch 
asked the Government of India to assume responsibility for the education 
of the masses. It thus repudiated the ’’downward filtration” theory, 
at least on paper. In practice, the Government did little to spread edu¬ 
cation and spent very little on it. As a result of the directions given by 
the Dispatch, Departments of Education were instituted in all provinces 
and affiliating Universities were set up in 1857 at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, the famous Bengali novelist, 
became in 1858 one of the first two graduates of Calcutta University. 

For all the loud claims that it made, the Government of India under 
the Company and later under the Crown did not really take serious interest 
in spreading Western learning or any other learning in India. Even the 
limited effort that was made was the result of factors which had little to 
do with philanthropic motives. Of some importance in this respect was 
the agitation in favour of modem education by progressive Indians, 
foreign Christian missionaries, and humanitarian officials and other 
Englishmen. But the most important reason was the Government’s 
anxiety to economise in the cost of administration by getting a cheap 
supply of educated Indians to man the large and increasing number of 
subordinate posts in administration and British business concerns. It 
was manifestly too costly and perhaps not even possible to import enough 
Englishmen for the purpose. This emphasis on a cheap supply of clerks 
explains why the schools and colleges had to impart modern education, 
which fitted its recipients for their jobs in the westernised administiation 
of the Company, and why these institutions had to emphasise English 
which was the language of the masters as well as the language of the 
administration. Another motive behind the educational policy of the 
British sprang from the belief that educated Indians would help expand 
the market for British manufactures in India. Lastly, Western education 
was expected to reconcile the people of India to British ru!? particularly 
as it glorified the British conquerors of India and their administration. 
Macaulay, for example, laid down: 

We must' present do our best to form a class who may be intorpreters between 
us and the miUiona whom we govern; a class of persons, Indians in blood and 
colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in niOTals, and in Intellect. 

The British thus wanted to use modern education to strengthen the 
foundation of their polite authority in the country. 
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Hie traditional Indian system of education gradually withcied away 
for lade of official support and even more because of the official announce¬ 
ment in 1844 that applicants for government employment should possess 
knowledge of English. This declaration made English-medium schools 
very popular and compelled more and more students to abandon the 
traditional schools. 

A major weakness of the educational system was the neglect of mass 
education with the result that mass literacy in India was hardly better in 
1921 than in 1821. As many as 94 per cent of Indians were illiterate in 
1911 and 92 per cent in 1921. The emphasis on En^isb as the medium 
of instruction in place of the Indian languages also prevented tb'* spread 
of education to the masses. It further tended to create a wide gulf bet¬ 
ween educated persons and the masses. Moreover, the costly nature of 
higher education tended to make it a monopoly of the richer classes and 
the city-dwellers. 

A major lacuna in the early educational policy was the almost total 
neglect of the education of girls for which no funds were allotted. This 
was partly due to the Government’s anxiety not to hurt the susceptibili¬ 
ties of orthodox Indians. Even more it was because female education 
lacked immediate usefulness in the eyes of the foreign officials since 
women could not be employed as clerks in the Government. The result 
was that as late as 1921 only 2 out of 100 Indian women were able to read 
and write; and in 1919 only 490 girls were studying in the four top forms 
of hi^ schools in Bengal Presidency. 

The Company’s administration also neglected scientific and technical 
education. By 1857 there were only thrib medical colleges in the country 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. There was only one good Engineering 
College at Roorkee to impart higher technical education and even this 
was open only to Europeans and Eurasians. 

At the root of many of these weaknesses lay the problem of finance. 
The Government was never willing to spend more than a scanty sum on 
education. As late as 1886, it devoted only about one crore of rupees to 
education out of its total net revenue of nearly 47 crores. 

We must, however, remember that in spite of all the many weaknesses 
of the oflicial educational policy, the limited spread of modmi education 
led to the propagation of modem ideas in India and thus helped in its 
modernisation. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Discuss the basic features of the administrative organisation of 
India under the East India Company, with special reference to the 
underlying aims of the administration, the civil service, the army, 
the police, and the judicial administration. 

2. Wliat were the main characteristics of modem thought which 
influenced British policies in India? Examine the nature and 
extent of this influence. 

3. Examine critically the evolution of modem education and educational 
policies in the 19th and 20th centuries, with special reference to 
the factors that led to the introduction of modem education. 

4. Write short notes on: 

(a) Indian Civil Service, (b) The Rule of law, (c) Equality before 
Law, (d) The policy of partial modernisation, (e) The abolition 
of the practice of Sati, (f) The role of English as medium of ins- 
traction, (g) Education of girls, (b) Technical education. 



CHAPTER VII 


Social and Cultural Awakening in the 
First Half of the 19th Century 


I MPACT of modern Western culture soon gave birth to a new awa¬ 
kening in India. Western conquest exposed the weakness and 
decay of Indian society. Thoughtful Indians began to look for the 
defects of their society and for ways and means of removing them. 
While large number of Indians refused to come to terms with the West 
and still put their faith in traditional Indian ideas and institutions, 
others gradually came to hold that modern Western thought provided 
the key to the regeneration of their society. They were impressed in 
particular by modem science and the doctrines of reason and humanism. 
Moreover, the new social groups—^the capitalist class, the working class, 
the modem intelligentsia—demanded modernisation since their own 
interests demanded it. 

The central figure in this awakening was Rammohun Roy, who is 
rightly regarded as the first great leader of modern India. Rammohun 
Roy was moved by deep love for his people and country and worked hard 
all his life for their social, religious, intellectual, and political regenera¬ 
tion. He was pained by the stagnation and corruption of contemporary 
Indian society which was at that time dominated by caste and convention. 
Popular religion was full of superstitions and was exploited by ignorant 
and corrupt priests. The upper classes were selfish and often sacrificed 
social interest to their own narrow interests. Rammohan Roy possessed 
great love and respect for the traditional philosophic systems of the East; 
but, at the same time, he believed that Western culture alone would help 
regenerate Indian society. In particular, he wanted his countrymen to 
accept the rational and scientific approach and the principle of human 
dignity and social equality of all men and women. He also wanted the 
Introduction of modern capitalism and industry in the country. 

Rammohun Roy represented a synthesis of the thought of East and 
West. He was a learned scholar who knew over a dozen languages 
including Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, English, French, Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. As a youngman he had studied Sanskrit literature and Hindu 
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philosophy at Varanasi and the Koran and Persian and Arabic literature 
at Patna. He was also well-acquainted with Jainism and other religious 
movements and sects of India. Later he made an intensive study of 
Western thought and culture. To study the Bible in the original he learnt 
Greek and Hebrew. In 1809 he wrote in Persian his famous work Gift 
to Monotheists in which he put forward weighty arguments apinst belief 
in many gods and for the worship of a single God. 

He settled in Calcutta in 1814 and soon attracted a band of youngmen 
with whose cooperation he started the Atmiya Sabha. From now on 
he carried on a persistent struggle against the religious and social evils 
which were widely prevalent among the Hindus in Bengal. In particular 
he vigorously opposed worship of idols, rigidity of caste, and prevalence 
of meaningless religious rituals. He condemned the priestly class 
for encouraging and inculcating these practices. He held that all the 
principal ancient texts of the Hindus preached monotheism or worship 
of one God. He published the Bengdi translation of the Vedas and of 
live of the principal Upanishads to prove his point. He also wrote a 
series of tracts and pamphlets in defence of monotheism. 

While citing ancient authority for his philosophical views, Rammohun 
Roy relied ultimately on the power of human reason which was in his view 
the final touchstone of the truth of any doctrine. Eastern or Western. He 
believed thaf the philosophy of Vedanta was based on this principle of 
reason. In any case, one should not hesitate to depart from holy books, 
scriptures, and inherited traditions if human reason so dictates and if 
such traditions are proving harmful to the society. But Rammohun 
Roy did not confine his applicatioir of the rational approach to Indian 
religions and traditions, alone. In this he disappointed his many mis¬ 
sionary friends who had hoped that his rational critique of Hinduism 
would lead him to embrace Christianity. Rammohun Roy insisted on 
applying rationalism to Christianity too, particularly to the elements of 
blind faith in it. In 1820, he published his Precepts of Jesus in which he 
tried to separate the moral and philosophic message of the New Testament, 
which he praised, from its miracle stories. He wanted the high moral 
message of Christ to be incorporated in Hinduism. This earned for him 
the hostility of the missionaries. 

Thus, as far as Rammohun was concerned theip was to be no blind 
reliance on India’s own past or blind aping of the West. On the other 
hand, he put forward the idea that new India, guided by reason, should 
acquire and treasure all that was best in the East and the West. Thus he 
wanted India to learn from the West; but this learning was to oe an intellec¬ 
tual and creative process through which Indian culture and thought were 
to be renovated; it was not to be an imposition of Western culture on 
India. He, therefore, stood for the reform of Hinduism and opposed its 
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supercession by Christianity. He vigoroudy defentted Hindu religion 
and |Mlos<^hy from the ignorant attacks of the missionarkf. At the 
same time, he adopted an extremely friendly attitude towards mher 
rdi^ons. He belief that basically all religimis preadi a common 
message and that their followers are all brothers undor the skin. 

All his life Rammohun Roy paid heavily for his daring religious outlook. 
The orthodox condemned him for criticising idolatry and for his 
philosophic admiration of Christianity and Islam. Tlwy organised a 
social l^ycott against him in which even his mother joined. He was 
branded a heretic and an outcaste. 

In 1829 he founded a new religious society, the Brahma Sabha, later 
known as the Brahmo Samaj, whose purpose was to purify Hinduism and 
to preach theism or the worship of one God. The new society was to be 
based on the twin pillars of reason and the Vedas and Upanishads. It 
was also to incorporate the teachings of other religions. The Brahmo 
Samaj laid emphasis on human dignity, opposed idolatry, and criticised 
such social evils as the practice of Sati. 

Rammohun Roy was a great thinker. He was also a man of action. 
There was hardly any aspect of nation-building which he left untouched. 
In fact, just as he began the reform of Hindu religion from within, he also 
laid the foundations of the reform of Indian society. The best example 
of his life-long crusade against social evils was the historic agitation 
he organised against the inhuman custom of women becoming Sati. 
Banning in 1818 he set out to rouse public opinion on the question. 
On the one hand he showed by citing the authority of the oldest sacred 
books that the Hindu religion at its best was opposed to the practice; on 
the other, he appealed to the reason and humanity and compassion of 
the people. He visited the burning ghats at Calcutta to try to pursuade 
the relatives of widows to give up their plan of self-immolation. He or¬ 
ganised groups of like-minded people to keep a strict check on such 
performances and to prevent any attempt to force the widows to become 
Sati. When the orthodox Hindus petitioned to Parliament to withhold 
its approval of Bentinck's action of banning the rite of SatU he organised 
a counter-petition of enlightened Hindus in favour of Bentinck’s action. 

He was a stout champion of women’s rights. He condemned the 
subjugation of women and opposed the prevailing idea that women were 
inferior to men in intellect or in a moral sense. He attacked polygamy 
and the d^raded state to which widows were often reduced. To raise 
the status oi women he demanded that they be given the right of inheritance 
and fvoperty. 

Rammohun Roy was one of the earliest propagators of modm) educa¬ 
tion which he looked upon as a major instrument for the spread of modern 
ideas in the country. In 1817, David Hare, who had come out to India 
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in 1800 as a watchmaker tnit who spent his entire life in the promotion of 
modem education in the oonntty, founded the famous Hindn Cofiepe. 
Raamcdiun Roy pm most enthusiastic assistance to Hare in tins and 
his other edocmioBal praiects. In addititm, he maiotaioed m his own 
cost an English school m Calcutta ftom 1817 in which, among other sub* 
jects, mechanics and the philosopliy of Voltaire were tan^ In 1825 
he established a Vedanta CoOoge in which counes both in Indian teaming 
and in Western social and pl^iical ictenoes were ofiimd. 

Rammohtttt Roy was eqnaliy keen on making Bengali the vdiicte of 
inteltectual inteicmnse in Bengal. He compiled a Bengali grammar. 
Through his translations, pamphlets and journals he helped evolvd a 
modem and elegant prose style for that language. 

Rammohun rei»esmted the first glimmering of the rise of national 
oonsdousness in India. The vision of an independent and resurgent 
India guided his thoughts and actions. He believed that by trying to 
weed out corrupt elements frmn Indian reli^ons and sodety and by preadv- 
ing the Vedantic message of worship of one Gk>d he was laying the foun¬ 
dations for the unity of Indian society which was divided into cfiveigent 
groups. In particular he opposed the rigidities cf the caste system which, 
he drelared, **has been the source of want of unity among us.** He 
believed that the caste system was doubly evil: it created inequality and 
it divided people and **deprived them of patriotic feeling.** Thus, according 
to him, one of the aims rd^lious idbrm was pcditical ujdift 

Rammohun Roy was a pionem^ of Indian journalism. He Inoi^t 
out journals in Bmgali, Persian, Hindi and English to spread scientific, 
literary, and political knowledge among the people, to educate public 
opinion on topics of current interest, and to represmt popular demands 
and grievaocre before the Government 

He was also the initiator of public agitation on political questions in 
the country. He condemned the oppressive practices of the Bengal 
zamindars which had reduced the peasants to a miserable condition. He 
demanded that the maximum rents paid by the actual cultivators land 
should be permanently fixed so that they too would enjoy the benefits of 
the Permanent Settlenwnt of 1793. He sJso protested against the attempts 
to impose taxes on tax-fiee lands. He demanded the abolition of the 
Company*s trading rights and the removal of heavy export duties on 
Indian goods. He also raised the demands for the Indianisation of the 
superior services, separation of the executive and the judiciary; trial by 
jury, and judicial equaUty between Indians and Europeans. 

Rammohun was a firm believer in internationalism and in free co¬ 
operation between nations. The poet Rabindranath Tagore has rightly 
remarked: **RAmmohun was the only person in his time, in the whole 
world of man, to realise completely the significance of the Modem Age. 
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He knew that the ideal of human civilisation does not lie in the isolation 

indepemlence, but in the brotherhood of intor-dependence of individuals 
as well as nations in all si^eres of thought and activity.** Rammc^un 
Roy took a keen interest in intmiational events and everywhere he 
supported the cause of liberty, democracy, and nationalism and ojqxMed 
injustice, opiMression, and tyranny in every form. The news of the failure 
of the Revolution in Naples in 1821 made him so sad that he cmicelled 
all his social engagements. On the other hand, he celeln'ated the success 
of the Revolution in Spanish America in 1823 by giving a public dinner. 
He condemned the miserable condition of Ireland under the oppressive 
regime of absentee landlordism. He publicly declared that he would 
emigrate from the British Empire if Parlianwnt failed to pass the 
Reform Bill. 

Rammohun was fearless as a lion. He did not hesitate to support a 
just cause. All his life he fought against social injustice and inequality 
even at great personal loss and hardship. In bis life of service to society 
he often clashed with his family, with richzamindars and powerful mission¬ 
aries, and with high officials and foreign authorities. Yet he never 
showed fear nor shrank from bis chosen course. 

Rammohun Roy was the bri^test star in the Indian sky during the 
first half of the 19th century, but he was not a lone star. He had many 
distinguished associates, followers, and successors. In the field of educa¬ 
tion he was greatly helped by the Dutch watchmaker David Hare and the 
Scottish missionary Alexander Duff. Dwarkanath Tagore was the 
foremost of his Indian associates. His other prominent followers were 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Chandrashekhar Deb, and Tarachand Chakra- 
varti, the first secretary of the Brahma Sabha. 

A radical trend arose among the Bengali intellectuals during the late 
i820*s and the 1830's. This trend was more modern than even Rammohun 
Roy's and is known as the Young Bengal Movement. Its leader and 
inspirer was the young Anglo-Indian Henry Vivian Derozio, who was 
born in 1809 and who taught at Hindu College from 1826 to 1831. Dero¬ 
zio possessed a dazzling intellect and followed the most radical views of 
the time drawing his inspiration from the great French Revolution. He 
was a iMiUiant teacher who, in spite of his youth, attached to himself a 
host of bright and adoring students. He inspired these students to 
think rationally and freely, to question all authority, to love liberty, 
equality and freedom, and to worship truffi. Derozio and his famous 
followers, known as the Derozians and Young Bengal, were fiery patriots. 
Derozio was perhaps the first nationalist poet of modem India. For 
example, he wrote in 1827: 

My oouatiy! in the days of glory past 

A beauteous halo circM round thy brow. 
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■ad worshipped M a ddty thou watt. 

Where is that tfoiy. ^vheie that reverance now? 

Thy eagle pinhm is chained down at last. 

And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou. 

Thy nlnstrel hath no wrea^ to weave fM thee 
save the sad story of thy misery! 

And one of his pupils, Kashi Prasad Ghodi, wrote: 

Land of the Gods and lofty name; 

Land of the fair and beauty's sp^; 

Land of the bards ndghty fame. 

My native land! tot e'a faiewdl! (1830) 

But woe me! I never shall Uve to b^old. 

That day of thy triumph, whoi firmly and bold. 

Thou shalt mount on the wings of an eagle on high. 

To the region of knoudedge and Uest liboty. (1861). 

Derozio was removed fix>m the Hindu CoU^ in 1831 because of his 
radicalism and died of dioleni soon after at the young age of 22. The 
Dmrozians attacked old and decadent customs, rites, and traditions. 
They were passionate advocates of women's rights and demanded educa¬ 
tion for them. They did not, however, succeed in creating a movement 
because social conditions were not yet ripe for their ideas to flourish. 
They did not take up the peasant’s cause and there was no oth» dass 
or group in Indian society at the time which could support their advanced 
ideas. Moreover, they forgot to maintain their links with the people. 
In fact, their radicalism was bookish; they failed to come to grij^ with 
the Indian reality. Even so, the Derozians carried forward Rammohun’s 
tradition of educating the people in social, economic, and political ques¬ 
tions through newspapers, pamphlets, and public associations. They 
carried on public agitation on public questions such as the revision of the 
Company’s Charter, the freedom of the Press, better treatment for Indian 
labour in British colonies abroad, trial by jury, protection of the ryots 
from oppressive zamindars, and employment of Indians in the higher 
grades of government services. Surendranath Baneijea, the famous 
leader of the nationalist movmnent, described the Derozians as **the 
pioneers of the modem civilization of Bengal, the conscript fathers of 
our race whose virtues will excite veneration and whose failings will be 
treated with gentlest consideration.” 

The Brahmo Samaj had in the meanwhile continued to erist but with¬ 
out much life till Debendranath Tagore, father of Rabindranath Tagore, 
revitalised it Debendranath was a product of the best in the traditional 
Indian learning and the new thouglU of the West In 1839 he founded 
the Tatvabodhini Sabha to propagate Rammcfliun Roy’s ideas. In time 
it came to indude most of the prominent followers ctf Ramnuflion and 
Derozio and other independent diinkers like Idiwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
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and Akfibay Kumar Dutt. The Tatvabodhini Sabfaa and its organ the 
Tatvdfo^M Patrika promoted a systematic study of India's past in the 
Bengali language. It also helped spread a ratiomd outlook amcmg the 
intellectuals of Bengal. In 1M3 Debendranath Tagore reorpntsed the 
Brahmo Samaj and put new life into it. The Samaj actively supported 
the movement for widow remarriage* abolition of polygamy, women's 
education, improvement of the ryot's condition, and temperance. 

The next towering personality to appear on the Indian S(%ne was Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, the great scholar and reformer. Vtdyasagar 
dedicated his entire life to the cause of social reform. Bom in 1820 in 
a very poor family, he struggled through hardship to educate himself and 
in the end rose in 1851 to the position of the principalship of the Sanskrit 
College. Though he was a great Sanskrit scholar, his mind was open 
to the best in Western thought, and he came to represent a happy blend 

Indian and Western culture. His greatness lay above all in his sterling 
character and shining intellect. Possessed of immense courage and a 
fearless mind he practised what he believed. There was no lag between 
his belies and his action, between his thought and his practice. He was 
simple in dress and habits and direct in his manner. He was a great 
humanist who possessed immense sympathy for the poor, the unfortunate 
and the oppressed. 

In Bengal, innumerable stories regarding his high character, moral 
qualities, and deep humanism are related till this day. He resigned from 
government service for he would not tolerate undue official interference. 
His generosity to the poor was fabulous. He seldom possessed a warm 
coat for he invariably gave it to the first naked beggar he met on the 
street. 

Vidyasagar's contribution to the making of modern India is many- 
sided. He evolved a new technique of teaching Sanskrit. He wrote a 
Bengali primer which is used till ffiis day. By his writings he helped in 
the evolution of a modem prose style in Bengali. He opened the gates 
of the Sanskrit college to non-Bralunin students for he was opposed to 
the monopoly of Sanskrit studies that the priestly caste was enjoying at 
the time. To free Sanskrit studies from the harmful effects of self-imposed 
isolation, he introduced the study of Western thought in the Sanskrit 
College. He also helped found a college which is now named after him. 

Above all Vidyasagar is remembered gratefully by his countrymen for 
hif 'Contribution to the uplift of India's down-troddm womanhood. 
Here he proved a worthy successor to Rammohan Rc^. He waged a 
long struggle in favour of widow remarriage. His humanism was aroused 
to the full by the sufferings of the Hindu widows. To improve their lot 
he gave'^hts all and virtually ruined himself. He raised his powerful 
voioa* backed by the wei^t is immense traditional leamiag, in &vour of 
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widow remarriage in 18S5. Soon a powerAi] movement in favonr of 
widow remarriages was started which continues till diis day. Later in 
the year 1853, a large number of pedtionsfirom Bengal, Madias, BondiRy, 
Nagpur and other dties of India were presented to the Oovemmnit 
asking it to pass an act legalising the remarriage of vridows. This agita¬ 
tion was successful and sudi a law was enacted. The first lawfUl Hindu 
widow remarriage among the upper castes in our country was cddnaied 
in Cakutta on 7 Deoonber 1856 under the inspiration and siqperviaim 
of Vidyssagar. Widows of many oth^ castes in diffinent pmrts of the 
country already enjoyed thk right under customary law. An observer 
has dmcribed the ceremony in the folloawg wends: 

1 shall never forget the day. When Pandit Vidyasagar came with his friend, the 
bridegroom, at the head of a latge procession, the crowd of spectatm was so 
great that there was not an inch of moving space, and many feU into die dg drains 
which were to be seen by the sides of Calcutta streets in those days. After die 
ceremony, it became the subject of discussion everywhere; in the Bazars and the 
shops, in the streets, in the public squares, in students’ lodging-houses, in gentle¬ 
men’s drawing-rooms, in offices and in distant Ullage homes, where even women 
earnestly discussed it among themselves. The weavers of Santipoie issued a pecu¬ 
liar kind of women’s sari which contained woven along its bortos the first life of 
a newly composed song which went on to say ’’May Vidyasagar live Imig.” 

For his advocacy of widow remarriage, Vidyasagar had to face the 
bitter enmity of the orthodox Hindus. At times even his life was 
threatened. But he fearlessly pursued his chosen course. Through his 
efforts, which included the grant of monetary help to needy couples, 
twenty five widow remarriages were performed between 1855 and 1^. 

In 1850, Vidyasagar protested against child-marriage. All his life he 
campaigned against polygamy. He was also deeply interested in the 
education of women. As a Government Inspector of Schools, he organised 
thirty five girls’ schools, many of which he ran at his own expense. As 
Secretary to the Bethune School, he was one of the pioneers of higher 
education for women. 

The Bethune School, founded in Calcutta in 1849, was the first fruit of 
the powerful movement for women*s education that arose in the 1840’s 
and 1850’s. While the education of women was not unknown in India, 
a great deal of prejudice against it existed. Some even believed that 
educated women would lose their husbands! The first steps in giving 
a modem education to girls were taken by the missionaries in 1821, but 
these efforts were marfed by the emphasis on Christian religious educa¬ 
tion. The Bethune School had ^cat difficulty in securing students. The 
young students were shouted at and abused and sometimes even their 
parents were subjected to social boycott. Mmiy bdieved that girls who 
had reodved western education would make slaves of their husbands. 

The hnpact of Western ideas was felt mudi earlier in Bengal than in 
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Western India whidi was brou^ under effective British control as late 
as 1818. In 1849 the Paramahansa Mandali was founded in Maharashtra. 
Its founders believed in ooe Ood and wne primarily interested in Ineaking 
caste rules. At its meetings, members took food cooked by low caste 
people. In 1848, several educated youngmen formed the Students* 
Literary and Scientific Society, which had two branches, the Gujarati 
and t^ Marathi Dayan Prasarak Mandlis. The Society organised 
lectures on popular science and social questions. One of the aims of the 
Sodety was to start schools for the education of women. In 1851, Jotiba 
Fhule and his wife started a girls* school at Poona and soon many other 
schools came up. Among active promotoa of these schools were Jagan- 
imth Shankar Seth and Bhau Daji. Phule was also a pioneer of the 
widow remarriage movement in Maharashtra. Vishnu Shastri Pundit 
founded the Widow Remarriage Association in the 1850*s. Another 
prominent worker in this field was Karsondas Mulji who started the 
Satya Prakadi in Gujarati in 1652 to advocate widow remarriai^. 

An outstanding duunpion of new learning and social reform in Maha¬ 
rashtra was Gopal Hari Deshmukh, who became famous by the pen- 
name of *Lokahitawadi’. He advocated the reorganization of Indian 
sodety on rational principles and modem humanistic and secular values. 
Jotiba Phule, bom in a low caste Mali family, was also acutely aware of 
the socially degraded position of non-Brahmins and untouchables in 
Maharashtra. All his life he carried on a campaign against upper caste 
domination and Brahmanical supremacy. 

Dadabhai Naoroji was another leading social reformer of Bombay. 
He was one of the founders of an association to reform the Zoroastrian 
religion and the Parsi Law Association which agitated for the grant of a 
legal status to women and for uniform laws of inheritance and marriage 
for the Parsis. 


EXERCISES 

1. Bring out the contribution of Raja Rammohun Roy to the social 
and cultural awakening in the 1^ century. 

2. In what vraysdid Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar contribute to the 
making of modem India^ 

3. Write short notes on: 

(a) Henry Vivian Derozio (b) Young Bengal, (c) Debendranath 
Tagore; (d) The Bethune School, (e) Religious reform in 
Western India. 



CHAPTER VHl 


The Revolt of 1857 


A MIGHTY popular Revolt broke out in Northern and Central India in 
1857 and nearly swept away British rule. It began with a mutiny of 
the sepoys, or the Indian soldiers of the Company*s army, biU soon engulfed 
wide regions and people. Millions of peasants, artisans, and soldiers 
fought heroically for over a year and by their courage and sacrifice wrote 
a glorious chapter in the history of the Indian people. 

The Revolt of 1857 was much niore than a mere product of sepoy 
discontent. It was in reality a product of the accumulated grievances 
of the people against the Company’s administration and of their dislike for 
the fordgn regime. For over a ctntury, as the British had been con¬ 
quering the country bit by bit, popular discontent and hatred against 
foreign rule had b^n gaining strengUi among the different sections of 
Indian society. It was this discontent that burst forth into a m^h^ 
popular revolt. 

Perhaps the most important cause of the popular discontent was the 
economic exploitation of the country by the British and the complete 
destruction of its traditional economic fabric; both impoverished the vast 
mass of peasants, artisans, and handicraftsmen as also a large number of 
traditional zamindars and chiefs. We have traced the disastrous economic 
impact of early British rule in another chapter. Other general causes 
were the British land and land revenue policies and the systems of law 
and administration. In particular, a large number of peasant proprietors 
lost their lands to traders and money-lenders and found themselves 
hopelessly involved in debt. In addition, common people were hard 
hit by the prevalence of corruption at the lower levels of administration. 
The police, petty officials, and lower law-courts were notoriously corrupt. 
William Edwards, a British official, wrote in 1859 while discussing the 
causes of the Revolt that the police were *‘a scourge to the people” and 
that "their oppressions and exactions form one of the chief grounds ot 
dissatisfaction with our government.* * The petty offidals lost no opportu¬ 
nity of enriching themselves at the cost of the ryots and the zamindars. 
The ^complex judicial system enabled the rich to oppress the poor. Ihus 
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the growicig povmty of the peofrfe made them dei|wnte and led them to 
join a general revolt in the hope of improving their lot. 

The middle and upper classes of Indian society, particularly in the 
Nordi, iwere hard hit by their exclusion from the well-paid hi|^ posts 
in the administration. The gradual disappearance of Indian states 
deprived those Indians, who were employed in them in high administti- 
tive and judicial posts, of any vhil^ means of livdihood. Aritteh 
8 upranac 7 also led to the ruin of persons who made a living by following 
cultural pursuits. The Indian rulers had been patrons of arts and item- 
tune and had supported religious preachers and divines. Displacement 
of these rulers by the East India Company meant the sudden srithdiawil 
of this patronage and the impoverishment of those who had depended 
upon it. Religious preachers, pandits and maulavis, who felt that thdr 
entire ftiture was threatened, were to play an important role in si»eading 
hatred against the foreign rule. 

^mother basic cause of the unpopularity of British rule was its very 
foreignness. The British remained perpetual foreigners in the country. 
For OIK. there was no sodal link or communication between them 
and the Indians. Unlike foreign conquerors before them, they did not 
mix socially even with the upper classes of Indians; instead, tlKy had a 
feeling of racial superiority and treated Indians with contempt and arro¬ 
gance. As Sayyid Ahmad Khan wrote later: **Even natives of the highest 
rank never came into the presence of officials but with an inward fear and 
trembling.** Most of all, the British did not come to settle in India and 
to make it their home. Their main aim was to enrich themselves and 
then go back to Britain along with their wealth. The people of India 
were aware of this basically foreign character of the new rulers. They 
refused to recognise the British as their benefactors and looked with 
suspidon upon every act of theirs. They had thus a vague sort of anti- 
British feeling which had found expression even earlier than the Revolt 
in numerous popular uprisings against the British. Munshi Mohaitial 
of Delhi, who remained loyal to the British during the Revolt, wrote later 
that even **those who had grown rich under British rule showed hidden 
delight at British reverses.** Another loyalist, Muinuddin Hasan Khan, 
pointed out that the people looked upon the British as **foreign tres¬ 
passers.** 

The period of the growth of discontent among the people coindded 
with certain events which shattoed the general belief in the invindtdlity 
of British arms and encouraged the people to believe that the days of the 
British regime were numbered. The British army suffered m^jor revenes 
in the First Afghan War (1S38-42) and the Pu^b Wars and 

the Crimean War (1854-5Q. In 1S55-56 the Santhal tribesmen of Bihar 
and Bengd rose up armed with axes and bows and arrows and revealed 



the poientiilitiei of a popidar upritiog by m^oiarily nreepiiig amy 
Brit^ nde from Adr area. Thongb the Britiiii aldiiiately won them 
wan and tnppresaed the Santiial upriaing» the disaaten they snfifered in 
major battles revealed that tbe Brt^ army oould be defeated by deler« 
mined fid^ting, even by an Asiaa army. In feet, the Indians made here 
a eeiious error of pofitical judgment by underestimating British strength. 
This error was to cost the rebds <3i 1857 dear. At the same time the 
hfetorical 'significance of this fimtor should not be missed. People do 
not revolt simply because they have the desire to overthrow their rukn; 
they must in addition possess tike confidmee that they can do so 
succesdiilly. 

The annexation of Avadh by Lm‘d Dalhousie in 1856 was widely resented 
in India in general and in Avadh in particular. More specifically, it 
created an atriosphere of rebellion in Avadh and in the Company's 
army. Dalhousie's action angered the Company’s sepoys, most of wh^ 
came from Avadh. Lacking an all-India feeling, thme sepoys had hdped 
the British conqun the rest of India. But they did possess regional and 
local patriotism and did not like that their home-lands tiiould cmne 
under the foreigner’s sway. Moreover, the annexation of Avadh adversdy 
affected the sepoy’s purse. He had to pay higher taxes on the land his 
family held ir? Avadh. 

The excuse Dalhousie had advanced f<^ annexing Avadh was tiiat he 
wanted to free the people from the Nawab’s and taluqdars’ oppression, 
but, in practice, the peopte got no relief. Indeed, tiie common man had 
now to pay higher land revenue and additional taxes on artides of food, 
houses, ferries, opium, and justice. Moreover, as in the rest of India, 
peasants and old zamindars began to lose their land to new zamindars 
and monQT-tendm. The dissolution of the Nawab’s administratioa and 
anny threw out of jobs thousands of nobles, grotiemen, and oflSdals 
together with their retainers and ofScers and soldiers and created unem- 
jdoyment in almost every peasant’s home. Similariy, moehants, shop¬ 
keepers, and handicraftsmen who had catered to the Avadh Court 
and nobles lost thdr livdihood. The British inxivided no altemtive 
employment to these people. Moreover, the British confiscated the 
estates of a majority of the taluqdars or zamindars. These dispossessed 
taluqdars became the most dangerous opponent^ of British rule. 

The anamcation of Avadh, along with the other annexations of Dal¬ 
housie, created panic among rulm of the native stiUes. They now dis¬ 
covered that th^ mMt povdling loyalty to the British had failed to 
satisfy ^ Ikitish greed for tnritoiy. What is of evmi greater importance, 
the political prestige of the British sitifered a great deal because of the 
manner in ndneh tiuy had repeated^ broken their written and oral pfedges 
and treaties with the powers and reduced them to subordfeatien 
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pretendiiig and claiming to be- their friends and ivotectors. This 
policy of annexation was, for example, directly responsible for making 
Nana Sahib, the Rani of Jhansi, and Bahadur Shah their staunch enemies. 
Nana Sahib was the adopted son of B^i Rao 11, the last Peshwa. The 
British rdused to grant Nana Sahib the pensimi they were paying to 
Biyi Rao 11, who died in 1851. Similarly, the British insistence on the 
annexation of Jhansi incensed the proud Rani Lakshmibai who wanted 
her adopted son to succeed her deceased husband. The house of the 
Mughuls was humbled when Dalhousie announced in 1849 that the 
successor to Bahadur Shah would have to abandon the historic Red 
Fort and move to a humbler residence at the Qutab on the outskirts of 
Delhi. And, in 1856, Canning announced that after Bahadur Shah*s 
death the Mughuls would lose the titte of kings and would be known as 
mere princes. 

An important role in turning the people against British rule was played 
by their fear that it endangered their religion. This fear was largely due 
to the activities of the Christian missionaries who were **to be seen every¬ 
where—in the schools, in the hospitals, in the prisons and at the market 
places.** These missionaries tried to convert people and made violent 
and vul^ public attacks on Hinduism and Islam. They openly ridiculed 
and denounced the long dierished customs and traditions of the people. 
They were, moreover, inovided police protection. The actual conversions 
made by them appeared to the people as living proofs of the threat to 
their rdigion. Popular suspicion that the alien Government supported 
the activities of the missionaries was strengthened by certain acts of the 
Government and the actions of some of its officials. In 1850, the Govern¬ 
ment enacted a law which enabled a convert to Christianity to inherit 
his ancestral property. Moreover, the Government maintained at its 
cost diaplaim or Christian priests in the army. Many officials, civil 
as well as military, considered it their religious duty to encourage 
missioruury propaganda and to provide instruction in Christianity in 
government schools and even in jails. The activities of such officials 
filled the people with fear, and this fear s^med to find confirmation 
when they read in 1857 that R.D. Mangles had told the House of 
Commons: 

Providence has entrusted the extensive empire of Hindustan to England, in order 
that the banner of Christ should wave triumphant from one end of India to the 
other. Everyone must exert all his strength in continuing in the country the grand 
work of making India Christian. 

The conservative religious sentiments of many people were also aroused 
1^ some of the humanitarian measures which the Government had under¬ 
taken on the advice of Indian reformers. They believed that an alien 
Christian government had no right to interfere in, or reform, their religion 
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and customs. Abolittoo €i Ibe custom of Sati, legaUsatioii of . widows* 
femarriage, and the opening of Western education to gtrb appeared to 
them as samples of sudi undue interf(»enoe. Reh^ow sentimrats were 
also hurt by the official policy of taxing lands belonging to temples and 
mosques and to their priests or the charitable institutions udiich had been 
exempted from taxation by previous Indian rulers. Moreover, the many 
Brahmin and Muslim families dependent on these lands were aroused to 
fury, and they began to propagate that the British were trying to unddmine 
the religions of India. 

The Revolt of 1857 started with the mutiny of Company's sepoys. We 
have therefore to examine why the sepoys, who had 1^ thdr devoted 
service enabled the Company to conquer India, suddenly became rebellimis. 
Here the first fact to be kept in view is that the sepoys were after all a part 
of Indian society and, thmfore, felt and suffered to some extent what 
other Indians did. The hopes, desires, and despairs of the other secUons 
of society were reflected in them. If their near and dear ones suffoed 
from the destructive economic consequences of British rule, they in turn 
felt this suffering. They were also duly affected by the gen^ belief 
that the British were interfering in their religions and were determined to 
convert Indians to Christianity. Their own experience predisposed them 
to such a belief. They knew that the army was. maintaining chaplains at 
state cost. Moreover, some of the British officers in their religious ardour 
carried on Christian propaganda among the sepoys. The sq>oys also 
had religious or caste grievances of their own. The Indians of those 
days were very strict in observing caste rules, etc. The military authorities 
forbade the sepoys to wear caste and sectarian marks, beards, or turbans. 
In 18S6 an Act was passed under which every new recruit undertook to 
serve even overseas, if required. This hurt the sepoys* sentiments as, 
according to the current religious beliefs of the Hindus, travel across the 
sea was forbidden and led to loss of caste. 

The sepoys also had numerous other grievances against their employers. 
They were treated with contempt by their British officers. A contempo¬ 
rary English observer noted that “the officers and men have not b^n 
friends but strangers to one another. The sepoy is esteemed an inferior 
creature. He is sworn at. He is treated roughly. He is spoken of as 

a 'nigger*. He is addressed as a *suar* or pig_The yotmger men ... 

treat him as an inferior animal.** Even though a sepoy was as good a 
soldier as his British counterpart, he was paid much less and lodged and 
fed in a far worse manner than the latter. Moreover, he had little prospect 
of a rise; no Indian could rise higher than a subedar drawing 60 to 70 
rupees a month. In fact, the sepoy's life Was quite hard. Naturally, 
the sepoy resented this artificial and enforced position of jnfiviority. 
As the Britidi historian T.R. Holmes has put iU 
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TIiNiili laiiiit fi¥» sifM of ndUtuy fledw of a liydar, he kaev tiMt he ooidd 

aMwattaiathepayofaaBoglishaulMUwiitiiilthatteniiktoiiMchhe 
■ftihi, after some 30 yean of faithfol lervioe. woidd oot protect him from tiie 
iaeolent dictation of an ensign fredi from Ei^iand. 

A more immediate cause of the sepoys' dissatisfaction was the recent 
order that they would not be given die foreign service allowance (batta) 
when serving in Sindh or in the Punjab. This order resulted in a big cut 
in the salaries of a large number of them. The annoation of Avadh, 
the home of many sepoys, further inflamed their feelings. 

The dissatisfaction of the sepoys had in fact a long histoiy. A wepoy 
mutiny had brolren out in Bengal as early as 1764. The authorities had 
suppressed it by blowing away 30 sepoys from the mouths of giins. In 
1806 the s^ys at Vellore mutinied but were crushed with terrible violence. 
In 1824, the 47th Regiment of sepoys at Barrackpore refused to go to Burma 
by the sea-route. The Regiment was disbanded, its unarmed men were 
&ed upon by artillery, and the leaders of the sepoys were hanged. In 
1844, seven battalions revolted on the question of salaries and batta. 
Sinularly, the sepoys in Afghanistan were on the verge of revolt during the 
Afglum War. Two subedcars, a Muslim and a Hindu, were riiot dead 
for giving expression to the discontent in the army. Dissatisfaction was 
so widespread among the sepoys that Fredrick Halliday, Lieutenant- 
Govmnor of Bengal in 1858, was led to remark that the Bengal Army 
was “more or less mutinous, always on the ver^ of revolt and certain 
to have mutinied at one time or another as soon as provocation might 
combine with opportunity." 

Thus widespr^ and intense dislike and even hatred of the foreign 
rule prevaited among large numbers of Indian people and soldiers of the 
Company's army. This feeling was later summed up by Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan in his Causes of the Indian Mutiny as follows: 

At length, the IndiaiufeU into the habit of thinking that all laws wwe pUMd widi 
a view to degrade aad ruia them and to deprive them and their compatriots of 
their religion... . At last came the time when all men looked upon the English 
govwnment as slow poison, a rope of sand, a treachoous flame of fire. They 
began to briieve that if today they escaped from the clutches of the govenunent, 
tomonow they would faU into th«n or that evra if they eecapei the morrow, the 
third day would see their ruin... The people wished for a dumge in the Oovem- 
nieat,andrejoioedheartilyat the idea of British rule being superceded byanother, 

SimUaily, a proclamation issued by the rebds in Delhi complained: 

Firstly, in Hindustan they have ena c ted as revenue Rupees 300 tdiere only 200 
were due, and Rupees SOO vduie but 400 were demandSMe, and stfll they am 
aoUcitoos to raise their demands. The people must therefore be-fuiaed and 
iMfpced. Seecmdly, they have doubled a^ quadnq>led and raised tenftrfd the 
ChoirtBsedatee Tax and have wished to ndn the peofde. Thirdly, the oocupatfcm 
of afl nepectaUe ami leaned men is gone, and saBUons are desflftite of ^neoes- 
saries of itfs. Whenaay oneiaieaitch,ofeaai4oy«reatdetatihfamaestpcoeeading 
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liMaMZnilitoMK>tli«,micfyioidjf4teafodik|iiMM eBiot4i^M4liat 
to|Miyfitoan4totaaauforotdicart. Thawody whopoyon pemilledto 
travel oo tho poUic foodf^ Hoar fig cm via detail the opiawrio n of ttoT>iMitel 
OndmUy ntatters arrived at sodt a pitch that the Oovenuneot had detendned to 
eubvert eve ry on e^ e icSthm. 

The Revolt of 1857 came as the culminatioii of popular diaconteot with 
British policies and imperialist cxpimtation. But it was no suddoi oocur- 
renoe; the discontent had been iwcnmulafins for a lo^ time. Many 
shrewd British oflteials had taken note of it and Issued stem wamiogs. 
Surer and dearer indications of the gathering storm were a series o^ 
rebdlitms and revolts against British authority evd since its estaUishment 
in India in 1757. Hundreds of sudi uprisings have been recorded by 
historians. Po’haps the most famous of these are the Kutdi Rebdlion, 
the Kol Uprising of 1831 and the Santhal Ui»ising of 1855. The Kutoh 
Rebellicm, led its diiefs, lasted in one fcnm or another from 1816 to 
1832. The Kol tribesmen of Chota Nagpur rebelled against the British 
for imposing on them outriders as money-lenders and landlords. Thou¬ 
sands of Kols perished before British authority could be rriii^>osed. 
The causes of the Santhal Uprising were primarily economic and it was 
directed against the moncy^mders and their protectors, the British authori¬ 
ties. The Santhals arose in their thousands and laroclalmed a govenuneat 
of their own in the area between Bhagalpur and Rajmahal. They woe 
ultimately suppressed in 1856. 


The haaiediate Caam 

By 1857, the material for a mass upheaval was ready, only a spark was 
needed to set it afire. The peat up discontent of the people needed a 
focus, an immediate issue, on which it could be concentrated. The 
episode of the greased cartridges inovided this spark for the sepoys and 
their mutiny provided the general populace the occasion to revcdt. 

TIm new Enfield rifle had been first introduced in the army. Its 
cartridges had a greased paper covet whose end had to be Intten 
bef<»e the cartridge was loaM into the rifle. The grease was in soose 
instances composed of beef and jng fat. The sepoys, Hindu ai 
as Muslim, wme enraged. The use of the grea^ cartridges would 
endanger thrir religion. Maiqr of than believed that the Oovemment 
was driiberatdy trying to destroy thrir relipon. The time to rebd had 
come. 


He BeiMw of ReffoB 

It is not yet dear whether flie Revolt of 1857 was spontaneous and un¬ 
planned or the result of a earefiil and secret organisation. A peculiar 
aspect of the study of the fablocy of the Revolt of 1857 is that it has to 
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be bued almost entirdy on British recocds. The r^ds have left behind 
no records. As they worked illegally, they perhaps kept no records. 
Moreover, they were defeated and suppressed and their version of events 
died with them.i Lastly, for years afterwards, the British suppressed any 
favourable mention of the Revolt, and took strong action against anyone 
who tried to present their side of the story. 

One group of historians and writers has asserted that the Revdt was 
the result of a widespread and well-organised conspiracy. They point 
to the ciiculation of chappattis and red lotuses, propaganda by wandering 
sanyasts^faqirs and madaris. They say that many of the Indian regiment 
were cardully linked in a secret organisation which had fixed 31 May 
1857 as the day when all of them wm to revolt It is also said that Nana 
Sahib and Maulavi Ahmad Shah of Faizabad were playing leading roles 
in this conspiracy. Other writers equally forcefully deny that any careful 
planning went into the making of ^ Revolt They point out that not 
a s(7ap of paper was discovered before or after the Revolt indicating an 
organised conspiracy, nor did a single witness come forward to make 
sudi a claim. The truth perhaps lies somewhere between these two 
extreme vkws. It seems likely that there was an organised conspiracy 
to revolt but that the organisation had not progressed sufliciently when 
the Revcdt broke out accidentally. 

‘Fhe Revolt began at Meerut, 36 miles from Delhi, on 10 May 1857 and 
then gathering force rapidly it cut across Northern India lilm a sword. 
It soon embraced a vast area from the PuiuiUi in the North and the 
Narmada in the South to Bihar in the East and Ri^puhuia in the West. 

Even before the outbreak atMeerut, Mangal Pande had become a martyr 
at Barrackpore. Mangal Pande, a young soldier, was hanged on 29 
March'1857 for revolting sin^e-Handed and attacking his superior officers. 
This and many similar incidents were a sign that discontent and rebellion 
were brewing among the sepoy. And then came the explosion at Meerut. 
On 24 April ninety men of the 3rd Native Cavalry refused to accept the 
greased cartridges. On 9 May eighty five of tt«m were dismissed, 
sentenced to 10 years* imprisonment and put into fetters. This spmrked 
off a general mutiny among the Indian soldiers stationed at Meerut. 
The very next day, on 10 May, they released their imprisoned comrades, 
killed ttelr officers, and unfurled the banner of revolt. As if drawn 
by a magnet they set off for Delhi after s jnset. When the Meerut soldiers 
appeared in Delhi the next morning, the local infantry joined them, killed 
th^ own European officers, and seized the city. The rebellious soldiers 
now proclaimed the aged and powerless Bahadur ffiudi the ^permr of 
India. Delhi was soon to become the centre of the Great Revolt and 
Bahadur Shah its great symbol. This spontaneous raising of the last 
Mughal king to the leadership of the country was recognition of the fact 
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that th^ long-fdgn of the MniM dynitty hid made it the traditioiia! 
symbol of India*s p<^tical anily. With this uoidc act, the sefKiys had 
transformed a mutiny scddiers into a revolutionafy war. This is wl^ 
rebellious sepoys from all over the country automatically tuned their 
steps towards Delhi and all Indian chiefs who took part in ^ Revolt 
hasten^ to prodaini their loyalty to the Mughal Emperor. Bahadur 
Shah, in turn, under the instigation and perhaps the pressure of the sepoys, 
soon wrote letters to all the chiefs and rulers of India urging to 
organise a confederacy of Indian states to fight and replace the Mtish 
regime. 

The entire Bengal Army soon rOse in revolt whkh sjMead qnicldy. 
Avadh, Rohilkhand, the Doab, the Bundelkhand, Central India, large 
parts of Bihar, and the East Punjab—aU shook offBritish authorify. In 
many of the princely states, rulers remained loyal to their British overlord 
but the sddiers revolted or remained on the brink of revolt. Many of 
Indore's troops rebdled and joined the sepoys. Similarly ovor 20,000 
of Gwalior's troops went over to Tantia Tope and the Rani of Jhansi. 
Many small chiefs of Rajasthan and Maharashtra revolted with the support 
of the people who were quite hostile to the British. Local rebellions 
also occurr^ in Hyderabad and Bengal. 

The tremendous sweep and breadth of the Revolt was matched by its 
depth. Everywhere in Northern and Central India, the mutiny of the 
sepoys was followed by popular revolts of the civilian population. After 
the sepoys had destroyed British authority, the common people rose up 
in arms often fighting with spears and axes, bows and arrows, lathis ai^ 
scythes, and crude muskets. In many places, however, the people revolted 
even before the sepoys did or even whm no sepoy regiments were present 
It is the wide participation in the Revolt by the peasantry and the artisans 
which gave it real strength as well as the duuacter of a popular revolt, 
especially in the areas at present included in Uttar Pradedi and Bfluur. 
Here , the peasants and zamindars gave free expression to their grievances 
by . attacking the money-lmders and new zamindars who had dii^aoed 
them from the land. They took advantage of the Revolt to desirciy'the 
money-lenders* account broks and records of debts. They also attadsed 
the Bridsh-establisbbd law courts, revenue c^Spes (tek^) and laveaue 
records, and fhanas. It is of some impcutanoe to note &at in many of 
the battles commoners far surpassed the sepoys in nunibers. Aeooiding 
to one estimate, of the total numbw of about 150,000 men who died 
fighting the Enf^h in Avadh, over 100,000 were dvffians. 

It should also he noted that even when pec^ did ncrt rise in igvoB, 
they showed strong synipathy for the rebels. They rqoioedmiliesuceewcs 
of the rdbds and organised social boycott of those s^oys who nnmaed. 
loyal to the British. They showed active hostility to British foroea, fuRned 
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to givo them help or informatioii, and even misled them with wrong 
informition. W.H. Russd, who toured India hi 1858 and 1859 as ^ 
earreqiKnident of the Londtm Tfims, wrote that: 

In no instance is a friendly ^ance dteacted to the white man's caniaae* • • •Qhl 
that language of the eyel Who can doubt? Who can misintaimt h? Itb'byit 
alone that I have learnt our race is not even feued at times by many and that by 
aU it is disliked. 

The popular character of the Revolt 1857 also became evident when 
the British tried to cnish it. They had to wage a vigorous and ruthless 
war not only against the rebellious sepoys but also against the peoph of 
Delhi, Avadh, North-Western Provinces and Agra, Central India, and 
Western Bihar, burning entire villages and massacring villagers and urban 
people. They had to cow down people with public hangings and execu¬ 
tions without trial, thus revealing how deep the revolt was in these parts. 
The sepoys and the people fought staunchly and valiantly up to the very 
end. They were defeated but their spirit remained unbroken. As Rev. 
Duff remarked: *Tt was not a military revolt but a rebellion or revolution 
which alone can account for the little progress hitherto made in extingui¬ 
shing it" Similarly, the correspondent of the London Times noted at 
the time that the British had virtually to 'reconquer* India. 

Much of the strength of the Revolt of 1857 lay in Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Among the soldiers and the people as well as among the leaders there was 
complete cooperation as between Hindus and Muslims. All the rebels 
recognised Bahadur Shah, a Muslim, as their Emperor. Also the first 
thoughts of the Hindu sepoys at Meerut was to march straight to Delhi. 
The Hindu and Muslim rebels and sepoys respected each other’s senti¬ 
ments. For example, wherever the Revolt was successful, orders were 
immediately issued banning cow-slaughter out of respect for Hindu 
sentiments. Moreover, Hindus and Muslims were equally well represented 
at all levels of the leadership. The role of Hindu-Muslim unity in the 
Revolt was indirectly acknowled^ later by Aitchisin, a senior British 
ofiScial, when he bitterly complained: "In this instance we could not 
play off the Mohammedans against the Hindus". In fact the events of 
1857 clearly bring out that the people and politics of India were not 
basically communal in medieval times and before 1858. 

The storm-centres of the Revolt of 1857 were at Delhi, Kanpur, Luck¬ 
now, Bareilly, Jhansi, and Arrah in Bihar. At Delhi the nominal and 
symbolic leadership belonged to the Emperor Bahadur Shah, but the real 
command lay with a Court of Soldiers headed by Omieral Bakht Khan 
who had led the revolt of the Bareilty troops and brought them to Ddhi. 
In the British army he had been an ordtnaiy siAedar of ardllefy. Bakht 
Khan repcesented the popular and plebian etement at the headqoartm 
of the Revolt ARbr the British ooeupation of Delhi in September 1857, 
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Bahadur Stall n 

Omt9$y\ ArtlhoKio^eoiSmniy of Mto, Vo!W D^t 


he went to Lucknow and continued to fi^t the British till ne died in a 
battle on 13 May 1859. The Emperor Bahadur Shah was pofaaps the 
weakest link in the dhain of leadendiip of the Rewdt He was not firm 


even in his support of the Revolt. 
He had httie genmne sympathy 
for the humble sepoys who in 
turn did not trust him fiiUy. He 
was angered by the assertion (rf* 
authority by the leaders of tfie 
sepoys. He vadllated between 
the desire to reign as Empmor 
and tiie desire to save lUs ddn 
in case the Revolt was crushed 
by the British. His position was 
also undermined by his favourite 
Queen Zeenat Mahal and his 
sons who carri^ on intrigues 
with the enemy. His weak 
personality and old age and his 
lade of qualities of leadenhip 
created political weakness at the 
nerve centre of the Revolt and 
did incalculable damage to it. 




Ziemt Mahal. RUB ef Bshadv Shah n 
Comnoty: ArHumkginf Oif Mh, 
hfowMki 
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At l^pur the Revolt was kd by Nam Sahib, the adopted son of 
Bi^ Rao If, the last Peshwa. Nam Sahib eape^ the English from 
Xai^iir with the help of the sepoys and pnodaimed himself the Peshwa. 
At the same time he adcnowledj^ Bahad»r Siah as the Emperor 
India and declared himself to be his Ckwenav. The chief burden of 
SlAtNl (Ml behalf of Nam Sahib fell on the shoulders of Tantia Tope, 
om of his most loyal servants. Tantia Tope has won immortal fame by 
his patriotism, determined fighting, and skillful guerrilla operations. Azi- 
muUah was another 1(^ savant of Nam Sahib. He was an expert in 
pditkad propaganda. Unfortumtely, Nam Sahib tarnished his Ixave 
record by deceitfully killing the garrison at Kanpur after he had agreed 
to give them safe conduct. 



The Resident, Lucknow 

Courtesy: Ardueobgieal Stagey of ItuUa, New Delhi 

The revolt at Lucknow was led by the Begum of Avadh who had proclai¬ 
med hN ymmg son, Biijis Kadr, as the Nawab of Avadh. Helped by the 
sepoys at Lucknow, and by the zamindars and peasants of Avadh, the 
B^m organised an all-out attack on the British. Compelled to give 
up the city, the latter entrenched themselves in the Residency building. 
In the end, the seige of the Residency failed as the small British garrison 
fought back with exemplary fortitude and valour. 
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Rani Lakxhmibai and Tantia Tope 
Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of IiuBot New DeM 


One of the great leaders of the Revolt of 1857 and perhaps one d the 
greatest heroines of Indian history, was the young Rani Tiitshnwbni d 
Jhansi. The young Rani joined the rebels when the British leftned to 
acknowledge ^ rig^t to adopt an Imr to the Jhansi gaddtt aonemd her 
state, and threatened to treat ho* as an instigate of the reb^oa of the 
sepoys at Jhansi. The Rani vacillated for some time. But onoe 
she had decided to throw in her lot with the rebels, ihe fouglit lOoe 
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a tcne lieroiiie; tales of her bravery and oottiafe md military 
skiH Ittve inspired her countrymen ever ^ooe. Driven out of Jhansi by 
the Britbh forces after a fierce battle in which **even women were seen 
working the batteries and distributing ammunition'*, she administered 
the oath to her followers that "with our own hands we shall not our 
AxwbkaM (utdqiendent rule) bury". She captured Gwalior with the 
help of Taidia Tope and her trusted Afghan guards. Maharaja Sindhia, 
loyal to the Britoli, made an attempt to fi^ht the Rani but most of his 
troops deserted to her. Sindhia so^t refUge with the English at Agra. 
The brave Rani died fighting on 17 June 1858, clad in the battle dress of 
a soldier and mounted on a charger. Reride her fell her life-long friei^ 
and companion, a Muslim girl. 

Kunwar Singh, a ruined and discontented amindar of Jagdishpur nev 
Arrah, was the chief ru^ganiser of the Revrit in Bihar. Though nearly 
80 years old, he was perhaps the most outstanding military leader and 
strategist of the Revrit. He fought the British in Bihar, and, later joining 
hands with Nana Sahib's forces, he alto campaigned in Avadh and Central 
India. Racing back home he defeated the British forces near Arrah. 
But tlus fH’oved to be his last battte. He had sustained a fatal woimd in 
the fighting. He died on 27 April 1858 in his ancestral house in the village 
of Jagdishpur. 

Maulavi Ahmadrilah of Faizabad was another outstanding leader of 
the Revolt. He was a native of Madras wh^ he had started preaching 
armed rebellion. In January 1857 he moved towards the North to Faizabad 
where he fought a largescale battle against a company of British troops 
sent to stop him from preaching sedidon. When the gmeral Revolt 
broke out in May, he en^rged as one of its acknowledged leaders in Avadh. 
After the defeat at Lucknow, he led the rebellion in Rohilkhand where 
he was treacherously killed by the Riya of Puwain who was paid Rs. 
50,000 as a reward by the British. Maulavi Ahmadullah's patriotism, 
valour, and military ability have won him high {Miuse even from British 
historians. Colonel G.B. Mallraon has written of him: 

If a patriot is a man who plots and fights for the independence, wrongfully des¬ 
troyed, of his native country, then most certainly the Maulavi was a true patriot— 
He had fought manfully, honourably, and stubbornly in the field against the 
strangers wo had seized his country, and his memory is entitled to the respect of the 
brave and the true hearted of all nations. 

The greatest heroes of the Revolt were, however, the sepoys many of 
whom dismayed great courage in the field td* battle and thousands of whom 
unselfishly laid down their lives. More than anything else, it was their 
determination and sacrifice that nearly kd to the expulsion of the British 
from India. In this patriotic strug^, they sacrificed even their deep 
leligioos pivjodices. They had revolted on the question of the greased 
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cartridges but now to expel the hated foieigiier they fteeiy need the same 
cartridges in their battles. 

Even though spread over a vast tetritory and widely populir among die 
people, the Revolt of 1857 coPld not embrace the entire coontiy Cf iU the 
groups and classes of Indian sodety. Most rulgcs of fndiaii states 
and the big zamindars, selfish to tte core and feaifbl of JMtirili might, 
refused to join in. On the contrary, the Sindhia of Owslior,the Hotter 
of Indore, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Raja of Jodhpur and odierRelpiit 
rulers, the Nawab of Bhopal, the rulers of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, and 
Kashmir, the Ranas of Nepal, and many other ruling chiefs, and a laige 
number of big zamindars gave active help to the British in suppressiiig 
the Revolt. In fact, no more than one per cent of the chiett of India 
joined the Revolt. Governor-General Cannii^ later remarked that these 
rulers and chiefs **acted as the breakwatos to the storm which would 
have otherwise swept us in one great wave.** Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
and the Western Punjab remmned undistiurbed, even though the popular 
feeling in these provinces favoured the rebels. Moreover, except for the 
discontented and the dispossessed zamindars, the middle and upper 
classes were mostly critical of the rebels; most of the properd^ das^ 
were either cool towards them or actively hostile to them. Even the 
taluqdars (big zamindars) of Avadh, who had joined the Revolt, abandon- 
ed it once the Government gave them an assiuance that their estates would 
be returned to them. This made it very difficult for the peasants and 
soldiers of Avadh to sustain a prolonged guerrilla campaign. 

The money-lenders were the chief targets of the villagers* attacks. Th^ 
were, therefore, naturally hostile to the Revolt. But the mochants too 
gradually became unfriendly. The rebels were compelled to impose 
heavy taxation on them in order to finance the war or to seize their stocks 
of foodstuffs to feed the army. The merchants often hid their wealth 
arid goods and refused to give free supplies to the rebels. The zamindais 
of Bengal also remained loyal to the British. They were after all a creation 
of the British. Moreover, the hostility of Bihar peasants towards thdr 
zamindars fri^ened the Bengal zamindars. Similarly, the big merdumts 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras supported the British because their 
main profits came from foreign trade and economic conn^ons vrith 
the British merchants. 

The modem educated Indians also did not support the Revdt. They 
were repelled by the rebels* appeals to superstitions and their opposition 
to progressive social measures. As we have seen, the educated Iiulians 
wanted to end the backwardness of their country, they mistakenly 
believed that British rule would help them accomplish these tasks of 
modernisation while the rebels would take the country baclkwadl. Chify 
later did the educated Indians learp firom experience that foreign rale 
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WRs incapable of modernising the country and that it would instead 
impovqish it and keq> it backward. The revolutionaries of 1857 
proved to be more farsighted in thi%respect; they had a better, instinc* 
tive understanding of the evils of foreign rule and of the necessity to 
get rid of it. On the other hand, they did not realise, as did the 
educated intelligentsia, that the country had fallen prey to foreigners 
INecisely because it had stuck to rotten and outmoded customs, traditions, 
and institutions. They failed to see that national salvation lay not in 
going back to feudal monarchy but in going forward to a modem society, 
a modem economy, scientific education, and modem political institutions. 
In any case, it cannot be said that the educated Indians were anti-national 
or loyal to a foreign regime. As events after 1858 were to show, they 
were soon to lead a powerful and modem national movement against 
British rule. 

Whatever the reasons for the disunity of Indians, it was to prove fatal 
to the Revolt. But this was not the only weakness from which the cause 
of the rebels suffered. They were short of modern weapons and other 
materials of war. Most of them fought with such ancient weapons as 
(ttkes and swords. They were also poorly organised. The sepoys were 
brave and selfless but they were also ill-disciplined. Sometimes they 
behaved more like a riotous mob than a disciplined army. The rebel 
units did not have a common plan of action, or authoritative heads, or 
centralised leadership. The uprisings in different parts of the country 
were completely uncoordinated. The leaders were joined together by 
a common feeling of hatred for the alien rule but by nothing else. Once 
they overthrew British power from an area, they did not know what sort of 
power to create in its place. They failed to evolve unity of action. They 
were suspicious and jealous of one another and often indulged in suicidal 
quarrels. For example, the Begum of Avadh quarrelled with Maulavi 
Ahmadullah and the Mughal princes with the sepoy-generals; Azimullah, 
the political adviser of Nana Saheb, asked him not to visit Delhi lest he 
be overshadowed by the Emperor. Thus, selfishness and cliquishness 
of the leaders sapped the strength of the Revolt and prevented its con¬ 
solidation. Similarly, the peasantry having destroyed revenue records 
and money-lenders* books, and overthrown the new zamindars, became 
passive, not knowiug what to do next. The British succeeded in emshing 
the leaders of the Revolt (me 1^ one. 

In fact, the weakness of the Revolt went deeper than the failings of 
individuals. The entire movement lacked a unified and forward-looking 
jvogramme to be implemented after the (^pture of power. The move¬ 
ment, thus, came to consist of diverse elements, united only by their 
hatred of British rule, but each having different grievances and differing 
omceptions of the politics of free India. This absence of a modern and 
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progijpssive programme enabled the reactionary prinoei and zamindan 
to seize the levers of power of the revolutionaiy movement.. Amtsinoe 
the same feudal leadm, the Mughab, the Manillas and others, bad 
earlier failed in preserWng the in<|^ndence of thrir kingdoms, it was 
hardly to be expected that they wluld now succeed in founding a new 
all-India State. But the feudal character of the Revolt sboold not be 
stressed owrmuch. Gradually the soldiers and ^ people wm beginning 
to evolve a different type of leadmhip. The very effcnt to «F**fr* ^ 
revolt a success was compdling them to create new types of organisation. 
As Benjamin Disraelie warned the British Government at the time, if 
they did not suppress the Revolt in time, they would **find other characters 
on the stage, with whom to contend, besidm the princes of India." 

The lack of unity among Indians was perhaps unavoidable at this 
sta^ of Indian history. Modem nationalism vras yet unknown in India. 
Patriotism meant love of one's small locality or region or at most one's 
state. Common all-India interests and the consdousness that these in¬ 
terests bound all Indians together were yet to come. In fact the Revolt 
of 1857 played an important role in brining the Indian peopte together 
and imparting to them the consciousness of belonging to one country. 

In the end British imperialism, at the height of its power the world over, 
supported by most of the Indian princes and chiefs, proved militarily 
too strong for the rebels. The British Government poured immense 
supplies of men, money, and arms into the country, though Indians had 
later to repay the entire cost of their own suppression. The Revolt 
was suppressed. Slieer courage could not win against a powerful and 
dertermined enemy who planned its every step. The rebels were dealt 
an early blow when the British captured Delhi on 20 September 1857 
after prolonged and bitter fighting. The aged Emperor Bahadur Shah 
was taken prisoner. The Royal Princes were captured and butchered 
on the spot. The Emperor was tried and exiled to Rangoon where he 
died in 1862, lamenting bitterly the fate which had buried him far away 
from the city of his birth. Thus the great House of the Mughals was 
finally and completely extinguished. 

With the fall of Delhi the focal point of the Revolt disappeared! The 
other leaders of the Revolt carried on the brave but unequal struggle, 
but the British mounted a powerful offensive against them. John 
Lawrence, Outram, Havelock, Neil, Campbell, and Ht^ Rose were 
some of the British commanders who earned military fame in the course 
of this campaign. One by one, all the great leaders of the Revolt fell. 
Nana Sahib was defeated at Kanpur. Defiant to the very end and 
refusing to surrender, he escaped to Nepal early in 1859, never to be heard 
of again. Tantia Tope escaped into the jun^ of Central India where 
he carried on bitter and brilliant guerrilla warfare until April 1859 when 
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be was betrayed by a nuniiHlaf fdoid and captured while aileq^ Ife 
was pot to death after a hiorried trial cm IS A|dl 1SS9. the Reni of 
Ihahii had died oa the fidd of battle earlier on 17 Juiie 1858. Ryl859, 
Kimwar Singh, Bakht Khan, Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareifly, Rao Sahib, 
brother of Nana Sahib, and Maulavi Ahmadnilah were all dead, while 
the Begum of Avadh was compelled to hide in Nepal. 

By the end of 1859, British authority over India was My reestablished, 
hot the Revolt had not been in vain. It is a glorioiis landmark in our 
history. Though it was a desperate effort to save India in the old way 
and under traditional leadership, it was the first great struggle of the 
Indian people for fitedom from British imperialism. It paved the way 
for the rise of the modem national movement The heroic and patriotic 
struggle of 1857 left an unforgettable impression on the minds of the 
Tfidian people and served as a perennial source of inspiration in their 
later struggle for freedom. The ^roes of the Revolt soon became hous^ 
h(fid names in the country, even though the very mention of their names 
was firowned upon by t^ rulers. 


EXERCISES 

1. To what extent was the Revolt of 1857 the result of popular discontent 
against foreign rule? 

1 Why did the sepoys of the Company's army revolt? 

3. How would you explain the failure of the Revolt? 

4. Write short notes on: 

(a) The role ofthe Princes in the Revolt, (b) The role of the edu* 
cated Indians in the Revolt, (c) Hindu-Muslim unity in the 
• Revolt; (d) Bahadur Shah, (e) Nana Sahib, (f) Tantia Tope, 
(g) Rani of Jhansi, (h) Kunwar Singh, (i) Mat^vi Ahmaduliah 
of Faizabad. 
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Administrative Changes After 1858 


rpHE Revolt of 18S7 gave a severe jdt to the British administration in 
X India and made its reorganisation inevitable. In fact, Indian 
society, the Indian Ooverament and the Indian economy all underwent 
signitont dumges in the decades following the Revolt. 


Adminisiration 

An Act of Parliament in 1858 truisferred the power to govern from the 
East India Company to the British Crown. While authority over India 
had previouriy been widded by the Directors of the Company and the 
Board of Control, now this power was to be exercised by a Swretary of 
State for India aided by a Council. The Secretary of State was a member 
of the British Cabinet and as such was responriW to Pariiamrat. Thus 
the ultimate power over India remained with Parliament The Council 
of the Secretary of State, known as the India Council, was to advise the 
Secretary of State who could overrule its decisions. In financial matters, 
however, the apivoval of the Council was essential. By 1869 the Council 
was completely subordinated to the Seoetary of State. Most of tht 
members of the India Council were retired British-lndian oBldals. 

Under the Act, government was to be carried on as bdbre by the 
Governor-General who was also given the title of Vicnoy or Crown's 
personal reinesentative. He was pmd two and a half lakhs of rupees 
a year in addition to his many allowances. With the passage of time the 
Viceroy was increasingly reduced to a subordinate status in relation to 
the British Oovemnmnt in mattm of policy as well as execution of policy. 
TUs tendency was of course nothing new. Already, as a result of the 
Regulating A^, Pitt's India Act, and the later Charter Acts the Govern¬ 
ment of India was being effectively controlled from London. Though 
India had been conquered hy the East India Company for its own benefit, 
it had gradually cmne to be nded in the interests of the dominating 
sections of British society. The India Act of 1858 further strengthened 
this tendency. But, in the pest, a great deal of dedsionrmaking power 
was in practice left in the hands of the Qovemor<3eneral. Instructions 
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from Lmidoa took a few weeks to urive and the Government of India 
had often to take important policy decisions in a hurry. Control hy the 
ai^iHrities in London was therefore often more in the nature of post 
facto evaluation and criticism than of actual direction. In other words, 
the London authorities superintended the administration of India 
but did not run it. But by 1870 a submarine cable had been laid 
through the Red Sea between England and India. Orders from London 
could now readi India in a matter of hours. The Secretary of State 
could now control the minutest details of administration and do so 
constantly every hour of the day. Thus the authority that exercised 
final and detailed control and direction over Indian aff£urs came to 
reside in London, thousands of miles distant from India. No Indian 
had a voice in the India Council or the British Cal^t or Parliament. 
Indiana coidd hardly even approach such distant masters. Under such 
cmiditions, Indian opinion had even less impact on government policy 
than before. On the other hand, British industrialists, merchants, and 
bankers increased their influence over the Government of India. This 
made the Indian administration even more reactionary than it was before 
1858, for now even the pretence of liberalism was gradually given up. 

In India the Act of 1858 provided that the Govemor-G^ral would 
have an Executive Council whose members were to act as heads of differoit 
departments and as his official advisers. The position of the members 
of the Council was similar to that of Cabinet ministers. Originally 
there were five members of this Council but by 1918 there were six ordinary 
members, apart from the Commander-in-chief who headed the Army 
Department. The Council discussed all important matters and decided 
them by a majority vote; but the Governor-General had the power to 
override any important decision of the Council. In fact, gradually all 
power was concentrated in the Governor-General’s hands. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 enlarged the Governor-General’s 
Council for the purpose of making laws in which capacity it was known 
as the Imperial L^islative Council. The Governor-General was autho¬ 
rised to add to his Executive Coundl bet ^een six and twelve members 
of whom at least half had to be non-officials who could be Indian or 
English. The Imperial Legislative Council possessed no real powers 
and should not be seen as a sort of elementary or weak parliament. It 
was merely an advisory body. It could not discuss any important measure, 
and no financial measures at all, without the previous approval of the 
Government It had no control over the budget It could not discuss 
the actions of the administration; the members could not even ask questions 
about them. In other words, the Legislative Council had no control 
over the executive. Moreover, no bill passed by it could become an act 
till it was approved by the Governor-General. On top of all this, the 
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Secretary of State could disallow any of its Acts. Thus, the only important 
function of the Legislative Council was to ditto olTicial measures and 
give them the appearance of having been passed by a legislative body. 
In theory, the non-official Indian members were added to the Coundl to 
represent Indian views, since it was believed by many British officials 
and statesmen that the Revolt of 1857 would not have occurred if Indian 
views had been known to the rulers. But the Indian members of the 
Legislative Council were few in number and were not elected by the Indian 
people but were nominated 1^ the Governor-General whose choice in¬ 
variably fell on princes and their ministers, big zamindars, big merchants, 
or retired senior government officials. They were thoroughly unrepresen¬ 
tative of the Indian people or of the growing nationalist opinion. Once 
again, Indians had no hand in the processes of government. The Govern¬ 
ment of India remained, as before 1858, an alien despotism. This was, 
moreover, no accident, but a conscious policy. Charles Wood, the 
Secretary of State for India, while moving the Indian Councils Bill of 
1861, said: **AI1 experience • teaches us that where a dominant race 
rules another, the mildest form of government is a despotism.” 

Provincial Administration: The British had divided India for adminis¬ 
trative convenience into provinces, three of which—Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay—^were known as Presidencies. The Presidencies were 
administered by a Governor and his Executive Council of three, who 
were appointed by the Crown. The Presidency Governments possessed 
more rights and powers than other provinces which were administered 
by Lieutenant Governors and Chief Commissioners appointed by the 
Governor-General. 

The provincial governments enjoyed a great deal of autonomy before 
1833 Vrhen their power to pass laws was taken away and their expenditure 
subjected to strict central control. But experience soon showed that a 
vast country like India could not be efficiently administered on the principle 
of strict centralisation. 

The Act of 1861 marked the turning of the tide of centralisation. It 
laid down that legislative councils similar to that of the centre should be 
established first in Bombay, Madras and Bengal and then in other pro¬ 
vinces. The provincial legislative councils too were mere advisory bodies 
consisting of officials and four to eight non-official Indians and English¬ 
men. They too lacked the powers of a democratic parliament. 

The evil of extreme centralisation was most obvious in the field of 
finance. The revenues from all over the country and liom different 
sources were gathered at the centre and then distributed by it to the ixro- 
vincial governments. The Central Government exercised strict control 
over the smallest details of provincial expenditure. But this system 
proved quite wasteful in practice. It was not possible for the Central 
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Government to supervise the cffiraent collection of revenues by a pro¬ 
vincial government or to Veep adequate c^k over its mpdiditure. On 
the one hand, the two governments constantly quarxelM over minute 
details of administration and expenditure, and, on the other, a provincial 
government had no motive to be economical. The authorities therefore 
decided to decentralise public finance. 

The first step in the direction of sei^rating central and provincial 
finances was taken in 1870 by Lord Mayo. The provindai governments 
were granted fixed sums out of central revenues foi the administration 
of certain services like Police, Jails, Education, Medical Services, and 
Roads and were asked to administer them as they wished. They could 
increase or reduce allotments to any of these departments within the 
limits of the total funds given to them. Lord Mayo’s scheme was enlarged 
in 1877 by Lord Lytton who transferred to the provinces certain other 
heads of expenditure like Land Revenue, Excise, General Administration, 
and Law and Justice. To meet the additional expenditure a provincial 
government was to get a fixed share of the income realised from that 
province from certain sources like Stamps, Excise Taxes, and Income 
Tax. Further changes in these arrangements were made in 1882 during 
the Viceroyaity of Lord Ripon. The system of giving fixed grants to 
the provinces was ended and, instead, a province was to get the entire 
income within it from certain sources of revenue and a fixed share of 
the income from other sources. Thus all sources of revenue were now 
divided into three-general, provincial, and those to be divided between 
the centre and the provinces. The financial arrangements between the 
centre and the provinces were to be reviewed every five years. 

The different measures of financial decentralisation discussed above 
did not really mean the beginning of genuine provincial autonomy or of 
Indian participation in provincial administration. They were much more 
in the nature of administrative reorganisation whose chief aims were 
to keep down expenditure and increase income. In theory as well as 
in practice the Central Government remained supreme and continued 
to exercise effective and detailed control over the provincial governments. 
This was inevitable for both the Central Government and the provincial 
governments were completely subordinated to the Secretary of State 
and the British Government. 

Local Bodies: Financial difficulties led the Government to further 
decentralise administration by promoting local government through 
municipalities and district boards. The Industrial Revolution gradually 
transformed European economy and society in tltt 19th century. India’s 
increasing contact with Europe and new modes of imperialism and eco¬ 
nomic exploitation made it necessaiy that some of the European advances 
in economy, sanitation, and education should be transplanted in India. 
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Moreover, the rising Indian nationalist movement demanded the introdiK> 
tion of modem improvements in dvic life. Unis the need fw the education 
of the masses, sanitation, water supply, better roads, and other civic 
amenities was increasingly felt. The Government could no longer afford 
to ignore it. But its finances were lUready in disordm* due to heavy 
expenditure on the army and the railways. It could not increase its 
income through new taxes as the burden of tlw existing taxation was 
already very heavy on the poor and further addition to it was likely to 
create discontent against the Government. On the other hand, the 
Government did not want to tax the upper classes. But the authorities 
felt that the people would not mind paying new taxes if they knew that 
their proceeds would be spent on their own welfare. It was therefore 
decided to transfer local services like education, health, sanitation, and 
water supply to local bodies who would finance them through local taxes. 
Many l^glishmen had pressed for the formation of local bodies on 
another ground also. They believed that associating Indians with the 
administration in some capacity or the other would prevent their becoming 
politically disaffected. This association could take place at the level of local 
bodies without in any way endangering British monopoly of power in India. 

Local bodies were first formed between 1864 and 1868, but almost in 
every case they consisted of nominated members and were presided over 
by District Magistrates. They did not, therefore, represent local self- 
government at all. Nor did the intelligent Indians accept them as such. 
They looked upon them a< instruments for the extraction of additional 
taxes from the people. 

A step forward, iliougl* a very hesitant and inadequate one, was taken 
in 1882 by Lord Ripen Government. A government resolution laid 
down the policy of admii.< lering local affairs largely through rurid and 
urban local bodies, a majority of whose membei's would be non-officials. 
These non-official members would be elected by the people wherever and 
whenever officials felt that it was possible to introduce elections. The 
resolution also permitted the election of a non-official as Chairman of 
a lociti body. Provincial acts were passed to implement this resolution. 
But Ui'! elected members were in a minority in all the district boards and 
in many of the municipalities. They were, moreover, elected by a small 
number of voters since the right to vote was severely restri^d. District 
officials continued to act as juiesidcnts of district boards though noii- 
offidals gradually became chairmen of municipal committees. The 
Government also retained the right to exercise strict control over the 
activities of the local bodies and to suspend and supercede them at its 
own discretion. The result was that except in the Presidency cities of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay the local bodies functioned just like 
departments of the Government and were in no way good examines of 
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local self-government. All the same, the politically conscious Indians 
welcomed Ripon’s resolution and worked actively in these local bodies 
with the hope that in tinw they could be transformed into effective organs 
of local sel^govemment. 

Changes in the Army 

The Indian army was carefully reorganised after 1858. Some changes 
were made necessary by the transfer of power to the Crown. Thus the 
East India Company*s European forces were merged with the Crown 
troops. But the army was reorganised most of all to prevent the recurrence 
of another revolt. The rulers had seen that their bayonets were the 
only secure foundation of their rule. Several steps were taken to minimise, 
if not completely eliminate, the capacity of Indian stMdiers to revolt. 
Firstly, the domination of the army by its European branch was carefully 
guaranteed. The proportion of Europeans to Indians in the army was 
raised and fixed at one to two in the Bengal Army and two tc five in <he 
Madras and Bombay armies. Moreover, the European troops were kept 
in key geographical and military positions. The crucial branches of the 
army like artillery and, later in the 20th century, tanks and armoured 
corps were put exclusively in European hands. The older policy of 
excluding Indians from the officer corps was strictly maintained. Till 
1914 no Indian could rise higher than the rank of a subedar. Secondly, 
the organisation of the Indian section of the army was based on the policy 
of “balance and counterpoise" or "divide and rule" so as to prevent its 
chances of uniting again in an anti-British uprising. Discrimination on 
the basis of caste, region, and religion was practised in recruitment to the 
army. A fiction was created that Indians consisted of "martial" and 
"non-martial" classes. Soldiers from Avadh, Bihar, Central India, and 
South India, who had first helped the British conquer India but had later 
taken part in the Revolt of 18S7, were declared to be non-martial. They 
were no longer taken in the army on a large scale. On the other hand, 
the Sikhs, Gurkhas, and Pathans, who had assisted in the suppression of 
the Revolt, were declared to be martial and were recruited in large 
numbers. In addition, Indian regiments were made a mixture of various 
castes and groups which were so placed as to balance each other. 
Communal, caste, tribal and regional loyalties were encouraged among 
the soldiers so that the sentiment of nationalism would not grow among 
them. For example, caste and communal companies were introduced 
in most regiments. Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India, wrote 
to the Viceroy Canning in 1861: 

I never wish to see again a great Army, very much the same in its feelings and pic- 
jiidiccs and connections, confident in its strengtii, and so dispo.scd to rise in 
rebellion togethtr : If one regiment mutinies, I should like to have the next regiment 
so alien that it would be ready to fire into it. 
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Thus the iRdian army remaii^ a purely mercenary force. Moreover, 
every effort was made to keep it separated from the life and thoughts of 
the rest of the.population. It was isolated from nationalist ideas by 
every possible m^ns. Newspapers, journals', and nationalist publications 
were prevented from reaching the soldiers. But, as we shall see later, all 
such efforts failed in the long run and sections of the Indian army played 
an important role in our struggle for freedom. 

The Indian army became in time a very costly military machine. In 
1904 it absorbed nearly 52 per cent of the Indian revenues. This was 
because it served more than one purpose. India, being the most prized 
colonial possession of the time, had to be constantly defended from the 
competing imperialisms of Russia, France, and Germany. This led to 
a big increase in the size of the Indian Army. Secondly, the Indian troops 
were not maintained for India's defence alone. They were also often 
employed to extend or consolidate British power and possessions in Asia 
and Africa. Lastly, the British section of the army served as an army of 
occupation. It was the ultimate guarantee of the British hold over the 
country. Its cost had, however, to be met by the Indian revenues; it 
was in fact a very heavy burden on them. 

PubUe Senricei 

We have seen above that Indians had little control over the Government 
of India. They were not permitted to play any part in the making of 
laws or in determining administrative policies. In addition, they were 
excluded from the bureaucracy which put these policies into practice. 
All positions of power and responsibility in the administration were 
occupied by the members of the Indian Civil Service who were recruited 
through an annual open competitive examination held in London. Indians 
also could .sit in this examination. Satyendranath Tagore, brother of 
Rabindranath Tagore, was the first Indian to do so successfully in 1863. 
Almost every year thereafter one or two Indians joined the coveted ranks 
of the Civil ^rvice, but their number was negligible compared to the 
English entrants. In practice, the doors of the Civil Service remained 
barred to Indians for they sutfered from numerous handicaps. The 
competitive examination wus held in far away London. It was con¬ 
ducted through the medium of the alien English language. It was based 
on Classical Greek and Latin learning which could be acquired only 
after a prolon^d and costly course of studies in England. In 
addition, the maximum age for entry into the Civil Service was gradually 
reduced from twenty-three in 1859 to nineteen in 1878. If the young 
Indian of twenty-three found it difficult to succeed in the Civil Service 
competition, the Indian of ninet^n found it impossible to do so. 

In other departments of administration—Police, Public Works Depart- 
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ment, Medidne, Posts and Telegraphs, Forests, Engineering, Customs, 
and later Railways—the superior and highly paid posts were lik^ise 
reserved for British dtizens. 

This preponderance of Europeans in all strategic posts was not acciden¬ 
tal. The rulers of India believed it to be an essential condition for the 
maintenance of British supremacy in India. Thus Lord iCimberley, the 
Secretary of State, laid down in 1893 that *‘it is indispensable tlut an 
adequate number of the members of the Civil Service shall always be 
Europeans;and the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, stressed "the absolute 
necessity of keeping the government of this widespread Empire in European 
hands, if that Empire is to be maintained." 

Under Indian pressure the different administrative services were 
gradually Indianised after 1918; but the positions of control and authority 
were still kept in British hands. Moreover, the people soon discovered 
that Indianisation of these services had not put any part of political 
power in their hands. The Indians in these services functioned as agents 
of British rule and loyally served Britain’s imperial purposes. 

Relations wMi the Princely States 

The Revolt of 1857 led the British to reverse their policy towards the 
Indian States. Before 1857, they had availed themselves of every opportu¬ 
nity to annex princely states. This policy was now abandoned. Most 
of the Indian princes had not only remained loyal to the British but had 
actively aided the latter in suppressing the Revolt. As Lord Canning, 
the Viceroy, put it, they bad acted as "breakwaters in the storm". Tlieir 
loyalty was now rewarded with the announcement that their right to 
adopt heirs would be respected and the integrity of their territories 
guaranteed against future annexation. Moreover, the experience of the 
Revolt had convinced the British authorities that the princely states could 
serve as usefbl allies and supporters in case of popular opposition or 
revolt. Canning wrote in 18d0; 

It was kmg ago said by Sir John Malcolm that if we made All India into ziliahs 
(districts), it was not in the nature of things that out Empire should last SO years: 
but that if we could keq> up a number of Native States without political power, 
but as royal instruments, we should exist in India as long as our naval supremacy 
was maintained. Of the substantiid truth of this opinion 1 have no doubt; and 
the recent events have inade it more deserving of our attention than ever. 

It was, therefore, decided to use the princely states as firm props of 
British rule in India. Even the British historian P.E. Roberts ha& re¬ 
cognised: "To preserve them as a bulwark of the Empire has ever since 
been a principle of British poli^." 

Their perpetuation was, however, only one aspect of the British policy 
towards the princely state. The other was their complete subordination 
to the British authorities. While even before the l^volt of 1857 the 
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British had in practice interfered in the internal affsiis of thihe states, in 
theory they had been considered as subsidiary but sovereisn powers. 
This position was now entirely chan^d. As the price of their continued 
existence the princes were ma^ to acknowledge Britain as the paramount 
power. Canning declared in 1862 that “the Crown of England stood 
forward, the unquestioned Ruler and Paramount Power in all India.** 
In 1876, Queen Victoria assumed the title of the Empress of India 
to emphasise British sovereignty over the entire Indian subcontinent. 
Lord Curzon later made it clear that the princes ruled their states 
merely as agents of the British Crown. The princes accepted this 
subordinate position and willingly became junior partners in the Empire 
because they were assured of their continued existence as rulers of their 
states. 

As the paramount power, the British claimed the right to supervise the 
internal government of the princely states. They not only interfered in 
the day to day administration through the Residents but insisted on 
appointing and dismissing ministers and other lugh officials Sometimes 
the rulers themselves were removed or deprived of their powers. One 
motive for such interference was provided by the British desire to 
give these states a modem administration so that their integration with 
British India would be complete. This integration and the consequent 
interference were also encouraged by the development of all-India railways, 
postal and telegraph systems, currency, and a common economic life. 
Another motive for interference was {vovided by the growth of popular 
democratic and nationalist movements in many of the states. On the 
one hand, the British authorities helped the rulers suppress these move¬ 
ments; on the other, they tried to eliminate the most serious of administra¬ 
tive abuses in these states. 

The changed British policy towards the princely states is illustrated by 
the cases of Mysore and Baroda. Lord Bentinck had deposed the ruler 
of Mj^ore in 1831 and taken over the administration of the state. After 
1868 the Government recogmsed the adopted heir of the old ruler and in 
1881 the state was fully restored to the young Maharajah. On the other 
hand, the ruler of Baroda, Malhar Rao Gaekwad, was accused in 1874 
of misrule and of trying to poison the British Resident and was deposed 
after a brief trial. Baroda was not, however, annexed; instead, a young 
man of the Gaekwad family was put on the throne. 

AtefadatraliTe FbHciea 

The British attitude towards India and, consequently, their policies in 
India dianged for the worse after the Rev^t oi' 1857. While before 1857 
they had tried, however half-heartedly and hesitatingly, to modernise 
India, they now consciously began to follow reactionary polides. As 
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the historian Percival Spear has put it, *Mhe Indian Governments honey¬ 
moon with progress was over/' 

We have seen above how the organs of administrative control in India 
and in England, the Indian army and the Civil Service were reorganised 
to exclude Indians from an effective share in administration. Previously 
at least lip-service had been paid to the idea that the British were **pre- 
paring" the Indians for self-government. The view was now openly put 
forward that the Indians were unfit to rule themselves and that they must 
be ruled by Britain for an indefinite period. This reactionary policy 
was reflected in many fields. 

Divide and Rule : The British had conquered India by taking advant¬ 
age of the disunity among the Indian powers and by playing them against 
one another. After 1858 they continued to follow this policy of divide 
and rule by turning the princes against the people, province against 
province, caste against caste, group against group, and, above all, Hindus 
against Muslims. 

The unity displayed by Hindus and Muslims during the Revolt of 
1857 had disturl^ the foreign rulers. They were determined to break 
this unity so as to weaken the rising nationalist movement. In fact, they 
missed no opportunity to do so. Immediately after the Revolt they 
repressed Muslims, confiscated their lands and property on a large scale, 
and declared Hindus to be their favourites. After 1870 this policy was 
reversed and an attempt was made to turn upper class and middle class 
Muslims against the nationalist movement. 

The Government cleverly used the attractions of government service 
to create a split along religious lines among the educated Indians. Be¬ 
cause of industrial and commercial backwardness and the near absence 
of social services, the educated Indians depended almost entirely on 
government service. There were few other openings for them. This led 
to keen competition among them for the available government posts. 
The Government utilised this competition to fan provincial and communal 
rivalry and hatred. It promised official favours on a communal basis 
in return for loyalty and so played the educated Muslims against the 
educated Hindus. 

Hostility to Educated Indians 

The Government of India had actively encouraged modern education 
after 1833. The Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were 
started in 1857 and higher education spread rapidly thereafter. Many 
British officials commended the refusal by educated Indians to participate 
in the Revolt of 1857. But this favourable official attitude towards the 
educated Indians soon changed because some of them had begun to use 
their recentl> acquired modern knowledge to analyse the imperialistic 
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divioter of British rote aod to put forwifidoanadi for Iiidiaa pirtieipt* 
tion in administmtion. The officiate became aethely hoitite to higite 
education and to the educated Indians when the latter began to mgaaise 
a nationalist movement among the people and founded ffie Indian National 
Congress in 1885. The officials now took active steps to cnrtail higher 
education. They sneered at the educated Indians whom they commonly 
referred to as bcAus, 

Thus the British turned against that group of Indians who had Imbibed 
modern Western knowledge and who stood f(v pro gr em akmg modem 
lines. Such progress was» however, opposed to the basie interests and 
policies of British imperiidism in India. The offidal opposition to the 
educated Indians and higher education shows that Aritidi rale In India 
had already exhaust^ whatever potentialities for progre s s it origiaally 
possessed. 

Attitude Towards the Zamindws: While being hostile to the forward- 
looking educated Indians, the British now turned for friendship to the 
most reactionary group of Indians, the princes, the zamindars, and the 
landlords. We have already examined above the changed policy towards 
the princes and the official attempt to use them as a dam against the rise 
of popular and nationalist movements. The zamindars and landlords 
too were placated in the same manner. For exunide, the hmds of most 
of the talukdais of Avadh were restored to them. The zamindars and 

t 

landlords were now hailed as the traditional and 'natural* kadert the 
Indian people. Their interests and privileges were protected. They were 
secured in the possession of their land at the cost of the peasants and 
were utilised as counter weights against the nationaltet-minded inteUi- 
gentsia. The Viceroy Lord Lytton openly dedared in 1876 that "the 
Crown of England should henceforth idmtified with the hopes, the 
aspirations, the sympathies and interests of a powerful native aristo¬ 
cracy.** The zamindars and landlords in return recognised that their 
position was closely bound up with the maintenance of British rule ai^ 
became its only firm supporters. 

Attitude towards SocM Reforms: As a part of the poliey of alliance 
with the conservative classes, the British abandoned thdr previous policy 
of helping the social reformers. They believed that their measures of social 
reform, such as the abolition of the custom of Sati and pennissionto 
widows to remarry, had been a m^’or cause of tba Revolt of 1857. They 
therefore gradually began to side vrith orthodox opinion and stopped 
their support to the reformers. 

Thus,as Jawaharlal Nehru has put ItukThe lUseomyt^Mkt^**Baosam 
of this natural alliance of the British power vrith the reactkmartea la India, 
it became the guardian and upholder of many an evil custom and pnclioe, 
which it otherwise condemn^.*' In fhct,tiie British were in this laapaet 
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on iht horns of • dUenmnu If they favoured sociml reform and passed 
lews to this effect, the orthodox Indians opposed them and dedared that 
a fovemment of foreigners had no.rii^t to interfere in the internal social 
affairs of the Indians. On the oth« hand, if they did not pass stidi laws, 
they helped perpetuate sodal evils and were condemned by socially pro¬ 
gressive Indians. It may, however, be noted that the British did not 
always remain neutral on social questions. By supporting the status quo 
they mdirectiy gave protection to existing social evils. Moreover, by 
encouraging casteism and communalism Tor political purposes, they 
actively encouraged social reaction. 

Extreme Ba^wardness of Social Services: While social services like 
education, sanitation and public health, water supply, and rural roads 
made rapid progress in Europe during the 19th century, in India they 
remained at an extremely Itockward level. The Government of India 
spent m<Mt of its large income on the army and wars and the adminis¬ 
trative services and starved the social services. For example, in 1886, of 
its total net revenue of nearly Rs. 47.00 crores the Govemmentof India 
spent nearly 19.41 crores on the army and 17 crores on civil adminis¬ 
tration but less than 2 crores on education, medicine, and public health 
and only 63 lakhs on irrigation. The few halting steps that were taken 
in the direction of providing services like sanitation, water supply, and 
public health were usually confined to urban areas, and that too to the 
so-called civil lines or British or modem parts of the cities. They mainly 
served the Europeans and a handful of upper class Indians v^o lived in 
the European part of the cities. 

Labour Legislatitm: The condition of workers in modern factories and 
plantations in the i9th century was miserable. They had to work between 
12 and 16 hmirs a day and there was no weekly day of rest. Women and 
children worked the same long hours as men. The wages were extremely 
low, ranging from Rs. 4 to to 20 per month. The factories were over¬ 
crowded, badly lighted and dred, and completely unhygienic. Work on 
machines was hazardous, and accidents very common. 

The Government of India, which was generally pro-capitalist, took 
some half-hearted and totally Inadequate steps to mitigate the sorry state 
of affairs in the modem factories, many of which were owned by Indians. 
In this it was only in part moved by humanitarian considerations. The 
manufacturers (ff Britain put constant pressure on it to pass factory laws. 
Th^ were afraid that cheap labour would enable Indian manufacturers 
to outsell them in the Indian market. The first Indian Factory Act was 
passed in 1881. The Act dealt primarily with the proUem of child labour. 
It laid down that children below 7 could not work in factories, while 
children between 7 and 12 would not work for more than 9 hours a day. 
Children would also get four holidays in a month. The Act also provid^ 
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for the proper feodog off of dangerous mecliiiiefy. The second Indian 
Factories Act was passed in 1891. It provided for a weekly hdlkby for 
all workers. Working honrs for women were fixed at 11 per day ndiUe 
daily hours of work for children were reduced to 7. Hours of work for 
men were still left unrelated. 

Neither of the two Acts apfdied to British-owned tea and coffee planta* 
tions. On the contrary, the Government gave every help to the foreign 
planters to exploit their workers in a most ruthless manner. Most of 
the tea plantations were situated in Assam which was very thinly populated 
and had an unheaMiy climate. Labour to work the plantations had 
therefore to be brou^t from outside. The planters would nut attract 
workers from outside by i»ying high wages. Instead they used coercion 
and fraud to remiit them and then keep them as virtual slaves on the 
plantations. The Government of India gave planters full help and passed 
penal laws in 1863, 1865, 1870, 1873 and 1882 to enable them to do so. 
Once a labourer had signed a contract to go and work in a plantation 
he could not refuse to do so. Any breach of contract by a labourer was 
a criminal offence, the planter also having the power to arrest him. 

Better labour laws were, however, passed in the 20th CMtury under 
the pressure of the rising trade union movement. Still, the condition of 
the Inditfn working class remained extremely depressed and deplorable. 

Restrictions on the Press: The British had introduced the printing ixess 
in India and thus initiated the development of the modern press. The 
educi^ted Indians had immediately recognised that the press could play a 
great role in educating public oi»nion and in influencing government 
policies through criticism and censure. Rammohun Roy, Vidyasagar, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Justice Ranade, Surendranath Banerjea, Lokmanya 
Tilak, G. Subramaniya Iyer, C. Karhnakara Menon, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai, Bipin Chandra Pal, and other Indian leaders 
played an important part in starting newspapers and making them a 
powerful political force. The press had gradually become a major weapon 
of the nationalist movement. 

The Indian press was freed of restrictions by Charles Metcalfe in 1835. 
This step had been welcomed enthusiastically by the educated Indians. 
It was one of the reasons why th^ had for sometime supported British 
rule in India. But the nationalists gradually began to use the jness to 
arouse national consciousness among the people and to sharply criticise 
the reactionary policies of the Government. This turned the officials 
against the Indian press and they decided to curb its freedom. This was 
attempted by passing the Vernacular Press Act in 1878. This Act put 
serious restrictions on the freedom of the Indian language newspapers. 
Indian public opinion was now fully aroused and it protested loudly 
against the^ssage of this Act This protest had immediate effect and the 
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Act was repealed in 1881 For nearly 2S yean thereafter the Indian 
preu eiyoy^ considerable fioedom. Biit the rise of the militant Svvadeshi 
and Boycott movement after 1905 once again led to the, enactment of 
repressive press laws in 19(M and 1910. 

Racial Antagonini 

The British in India had always held aloof from the Indians and felt 
themselves to be racially superior. The Revolt of 1857 and the atrocities 
committed by both sides had further widened the gulf between the Indians 
and the British who now began to openly assert the doctrine of racial 
supiemacy and practise racial arrogance. Railway compartments, 
waiting rooms at railway stations, parks, hotels, swimming pools, clubs 
etc., reserved for ^‘Europeans only" were visible manifestations of this 
racialism. The Indians felt humiliated. In the words of Jawaharlal 
Nchfu: 

—We in India have known racialism in all its forms ever since the commence¬ 
ment of British rule. The whole ideolosy of this rule was that of Harrenvolk 
and the Master Race, and the structure of government was Imsed upon it: indeed 
the idea of a master race is inherent in imperialism. There was no subterfuge 
about it; it was proclaimed in unambiguous language by those in authority. More 
powerful than words was the practice that accompanied them, and generation 
after generation and year after year, India as a nation and Indians as indivi¬ 
duals, were subjected to insult, humiliation and contemptuous treatment. The 
English were an Imperial Race, we were told, with the God-given right to govern- 
us and keep us in subjectimi; if we protested we were reminded of the *‘tiger 
qualities of an imperial race *. 


EXERCISES 

1. Discuss the important changes made in the administration of India 
after 1858 especially in the fields of constitutional change, provincial 
administration, local bodies, the army, and the public services. 

2. What changes did British attitude undergo towards Indian unity, 
the eduafted Indians, the zamindars and princes, and social reforms 
after the Revolt of 1857? 

3. Write short notes on: 

(a) The Imperial Legisinitive Council after 1861, (h) Backward¬ 
ness oit social services, (e) Factory labour legis|aiion of 1881 
and 1891, (d) Flanlation labour, (e) Freedom of the Press. 



CHAPTER X 


India And Her Neighbours 


U NDER British rule, India developed relations with its neighbours on 
a new basis. This was the result of two factors. The development 
of modem means of communication and the political and administrative 
consolidation of the country impelled the Government of India to reach 
out to the natural, geographical frontiers of India. This was essential 
both for. defence and for internal cohesion. Inevitably this tended to 
.lead to some border clashes. Unfortunately, sometimes the Government 
of India went beyond the natural and traditional frontiers. The other 
new ililctor was the alien character of the Government of India. The 
foreign policy of a free country is basically different from the foreign 
policy of a country ruled by a foreign power. Tn the former case it is based 
on t^ needs and interests of the people of the country; in the latter, it 
serves primarily the interests of the ruling country. In India's case, the 
foreign policy that the Government of India followed was dictated by the 
British Government in London. The British Government had two major 
aims in Asia and Africa: protection of its invaluable Indian Empire and 
the expansion of British commerce and other economic interests in Africa 
and Asia. Both these aims led to British expansion and territorial con¬ 
quests outside India’s natural frontiers. Moreover, these aims brought 
the British Government into conflict with other imperialist nations of 
Europe who also wanted extension of their territorial possessions and 
commerce in Afro-Asian lands. 

In fact, the years between 1870 and 1914 witnessed an intense struggle bet¬ 
ween the European powers for colonies and markets in Africa and Asia. The 
developed capitalist countries of Europe and North America had u suridus 
of manufactured goods to sell and surplus capital to invest. They also 
needed agriculture and minere raw materials to feed their industries. 
This led to intense commercial rivalry among European statn. The 
governments of Europe were willing to promote their commercial interests 
even by the use of force against their rivals as well as against the country 
to be commercially peimtrated. Moreover, political control of economi¬ 
cally backward countries enabted an imperialist country to have secure 
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mtrkets for its goods and cai»tal as well as sources of raw materials 
and to keep out its rival. Thus the different imperialist countries struggl¬ 
ed to extend their control over different areas of the world. During this 
period, the continent of Africa was divided up among the European 
powers. Russia expanded both in Central Asia and East Asia. Germany, 
Britain and Russia competed for control over the decaying Ottoman 
Empire in Turkey, West ^a, and Iran. France occupied Indo-China in the 
1880's, and both Britain and France competed for control over Thailand 
and North Burma. Hawaii and Philippines were conquered by the United 
States of America in 1898, and Korea by Japan in 1905. From 1895 an 
intense competition for control over different parts of the Chinese Empire 
broke out among the powers. Britain, having secured the lion's share 
in the colonial division of the world, faced rivals on all sides. For example, 
at different periods, British aims and ambitions came into cmiflict with 
the urns and ambitions of France, Russia, and Germany. 

The desire to defend their Indian Empire, to promote British economic 
interests, and to keep the other European powrs at arm's length from 
India often led the British Indian Government to commit aggression on 
India's neighbours. In other words, during the period of British domi¬ 
nation India's relations with its neighbour were ultimately determined 
by the needs of British impoialism. 

But, while Indian foreign policy served British imperialism, the cost 
of its implementation was ^rne by India. In pursuance -of British 
interests, India had to wage many wars againrt its neighbours; the Indian 
soldiers had to shed their blood and the Indian taxpayers had to meet the 
heavy cost. Moreover, the Indian army was often used in Africa and 
Asia to fight Britain's battles. Consequently, military expenditure ab¬ 
sorbed a large part of India's governmental expenditure. For example, 
more than half of India's revenues—nearly 52 per eent to be exact—was 
spent on the army in 1904. 

War with Nepal, 1814 

The British desire to extend their Indian Empire to its mitural geogra¬ 
phical firontiN' brought them into conflict, first of all, with the northern 
Kingdom of Nepal. The Nepal valley had been conquered in 1768 
by the Gurkhas, a Western Himalayan tribe. They had gradually built 
up a powerful army and extended their sway from Bhutan in the East 
to the river Sutlej in the West. From the Nepal Tarai they now began 
to push southward. In the meanwhile, the British conqured Gorakhpur 
in 1801. This brought the two expanding powers face to face across an 
ill-defined border. 

In Octobtf 1814 a border clash between Hat border police of the two 
countries led to open war. The British oflBdals had expected an easy 
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walk-over especially as their army attacked ail along the 600 mile frontier. 
But the Gurkhas defended themselves with vigour and bravery. The 
British armies were defeated again and again. Charles Metcalfe, a 
senior British-Indian ofRcia], wrote at the time: 

Wc have met with an enemy who shows greater bmuMy and pmux 

steadiness than our troope possess; and it is imp(^Me to say what may be the 
end of such a reverse of the order of things. In smne instances aur troops, 
European and Native, have been repulsed by info-ior numbers wkb aticks and 
stones. In others our troops have been charged by the enesaiy spofd in hand, 
and driven for miles like a flock of sheep.... Inshort,I,v^have|twaytdiou^t 
our power in India precarious, cannot help thinking that mir downfiA has al¬ 
ready commoMed. Our power rested sddy on our military stu>erhKlty. With 
respect to one enemy, that is gone. 

In the long run, however, the Gurkhas could not survive. The Britiih 
were far superior in men, money, and materials. In April 1815 they 
occupied Kumaon, and on ISth May they forced the brillignt Gurkha 
Commander Amar Singh Thapa to surrender. The GovernimiBt of 
Nepal was now compelled to sue for peace. But the negotiigliiNil for 
peace soon broke down. The Government of Nepal would nttf accept 
the British demand for the stationing of a Resident at Khatmandu, Nepal's 
capital. It realised fully well that to accept a subsidiary alliance with 
the British amounted to signing away Nepal’s independence. Fighting 
was resumed early in 1816. The British forces won important victories 
and reached within 50 miles of Khatmandu. In' the end, the Nepal 
Government had to make peace on British terms. It accepted a British 
Resident. It ceded the districts of Garhwal and Kumaon and abandoned 
claims to the Tarai areas. It also withdrew from Sikkim. The agremwnt 
held many advantages for the British. Their Indian Empire now reached 
the Himalayas. They gained greater facilities for trade with Central 
Asia. They also obtained sites for important hill-stations such as Simla, 
Mussoorie, and Nainital Moreover the Gurkhas gave added strength 
to the British-Indian army by joining it in large numbers. 

The relations of the British with Nepal were quite friendly thereafter. 
Both parties to the War of 1814 had learnt to respect each other’s fighting 
capacity and preferred to live at peace with each other. 

Coaquest of Banna 

Through three successive wars the independent kingdom of Burma was 
conquered by the British during the 19th century. The conflict between 
Burma and British India was initiated by border clashes. It was fanned 
by expansionist urges. The British merchants cast covetous glances on 
the forest resources of Burma and were keen to promote export of their 
manufactures among its people. 'Hie British authorities also wanted to 
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check the spread of French commercial and political influence in Burma 
and the rest cd* South-East Asia. 

The First Burmese War, 1824-26: Burma and BriUih India developed 
a common frontier at the close of the 18th century when boA were ex¬ 
panding powers. After centuries of internal strife, Burma was united 
King Alaungpaya between 1752-60. His successor, Bodawpaya, ruling 
from Ava on tbs river Irrawaddi repeatedUy invaded Siam, rqfielled many 
Chinese invasions, and conquered the bmder states of Aiikan (1^) 
and Manipur (1813) bringing Burma’s border up to that of Irtish 
India. Continuing his westward expanspon, he thieatmied Assam and 
the Brahmaputra Valley. Finally, in 1822, the Burmese conquered 
Assam. The Burmese occupation of Arakan and Assam led to conti¬ 
nuous friction along the ill-defiiwd border between Bengal and Burma. 

One of the sources of this friction was provided by the Arakanese 
fugitives who had sought shelter in the Chitti^ng district. From hme. 
they organised regular raids into Burmese-held Arakan. When defeated 
th^ would escape into British territory. The Burmese Government 
pressed the British authorities to take action against the insurgents and 
to hand them over to the Burmese authorities. Moreover, the Burmese 
forces, chasing the insurgents, would often cross into Indian territory. 
Clashes on the Chittagong-Arakan frontier came to a head over the 
possession of Shahpuri island in 1823 which was first occupied by the 
Burmese and then by the British. The Burmese proposal for neutralisa¬ 
tion of the island was rejected by the British and tension between the 
two began to mount. 

Burmese occupation of Manipur and Assam provided anothm* source 
of conflict between the two. It was looked upon by the British authorities 
as a serious threat to their petition in India. To counter this tlueat diey 
established British influence over the strate^ border states of Cachar 
and Jaintia. The Burmese were migered by this action and marched 
their troops into Cachar. A clash between Burmese and British troops 
ensued, the Burmese being compelled to withdraw into Manipur. 

The British Indian authorities now seized this opportunity to declare 
war on Burma. For several decades they had been trying to persuade the 
Government of Burma to sign a commercial treaty with them and to 
exclude French traders from Burma. Nor were they happy to have a 
strong nei^bour who constantly bragged of his strength. Tlwy bdieved 
that Burmese power should be Inrcdcen as soon as possiUe, especially as 
they felt that British power was at the time far superim to that of the 
Burmese. The Burmese, on their part, did nothing to avoid mur. Hie 
Bunmse rulers had been long isolated from die world and did notcozremly 
assess the stmigth of the enemy. Thi^ west also led to believe that an 
AngHo-Burmese war would lead many of the Indian powers to rebeL 
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Hie war was officially declared on 24 February 1824. AAer an initial 
set-back, the British forces drove the Burmese out of Assam, Cachar, 
Manipur and Arakan. Tlie Mtish expedtionary forces by sea occupied 
Rangoon in May 1824 and reached within 45 miles of the capital at Ava. 
The famous Burmese General Maha Bandula was killed in April 1825. 
But Burmese resistance was tou^ and determined. Especially effective 
was guerrilla warfare in ^ jun^. The rainy climate and virulent 
diseases added to the crusty of the war. Fever and dysentry kill^ more 
people than the war. In Rangoon 3,ld0 died in hospitals ai^ 166 on the 
bmtlefidd. In all the British lost 15,000 soldiers out of the 40,000 they 
had landed in Burma. Moreover, the war was proving financially extre¬ 
mely costly. Thus the British, who woe winning the war, as weU as the 
Burmese, who were losing it, were glad to make peace which came in 
February 1826 with the Treaty of Yandabo. 

The Oovernmmt of Burma agreed: (1) to pay one crore rupees as 
war compensation; (2) to cede its coastal provinces of Arakan and 
Tenasserim; (3) to abandon all claims to Assam, Cachar, and Jaintia; 
(4) to recognise Manipur as an independent state; (5) to negotiate a 
comimrcial treaty with Britain; (6) and to accept a British Resident at 
Ava while posting a Burmese envoy at Calcutta. By this treaty the 
British deprived Burma of most of its coastline, and acquired a firm base 
in Burma for future expansion. 

The Second Burmese War, 1852: If the First Burmese War was in 
part the result of border clashes, the Second Burmese War which 
broke out in 1852 was almost wholly the result of British commercial 
greed. British timber firms had begun to take interest in the timber 
resources of Upper Bunna. Moreover, the large population of Burma 
appeared to the British to be a vast market for the sale of British 
cotton goods and other manufactures. The British, already in occu¬ 
pation of Burma's two coastal provinces, now wanted to establish 
commercial relations with the rest of the country, but the Burmese 
Government would not permit further foreign commmcial penetration. 
British merchants now began to comt^tun (ff **lack of facilities for 
trade'* and of "oppressive treatment" by the Burmese authorities at 
Rangoon. The fact of the matter was that British imperialism was at 
its zenith and the British believed themselves to^ a superior people. 
Britidi merdiants bad begun to believe that they bad a divine right to 
force their trade upon others. At this time the aggressive Lord Dalhousie 
becune the Govemor-Geimral of India. He was determined to heighten 
British impnial jmstige and to push British interests in Burma. "The 
Government <ff India", he wrote in a minute, "could never, consistently 
with its own safety, permit itself to stand for a single day in an attitude 
of iideriority towards a native power, and least of all towards the Court 
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of Avr.*' As an excuse for armed interveation in Burma, DaUiouiie took 
up the frivolous and petty complaint of two Britidi sea-captains that the 
Governor of Rangoon had extcnrted nearly 1,000 rupees from them. In 
November 1851 he sent an envoy, accompanied by several ships of war, 
to Rangoon to demand compensation for the two British merchants. 
The British envoy, Commodore Lambert, behaved in an aggressive and 
unwarranted manner. On reaching Rangoon he demanded the removal 
of the Governor of Rangoon before he would agree to n^otiate. 
The Court at Ava was frightened by the show of British strength and 
agreed to recall the Governor of Rangoon and to investigate British com¬ 
plaints. But the haughty British envoy was determined to provoke a 
conflict. He started a blockade of Rangoon and attacked and destroyed 
o\er ISO small ships in the port The Burmese Government agre*^ to 
accept a British Rmident at Rangoon and to pay the full compensition 
demanded by the British. The Government of India now turned on the 
screw and pushed up their denuuids to an exorbitant level. Tiiey 
demanded the recall of the new Governor of Rangoon and also a fall 
apology for alleged insults to their envoy. Such demands could hardly 
be accepted by an independent government. Obviously, the British 
desired to strengthen their hold over Burma by peace or by war before 
their trade competitors, the French or the Americans, could establish 
themselves there. 

A full British expedition was despatched to Burma in April 1852. This 
time the war was much shorter than in 1825-26 and the British victory 
was more decisive. Rangoon was immediately captured and then other 
important towns—Bassein, Pegu, Prome fell to the British. Burma 
was at this time undergoing a struggle for *power. The Burmese King, 
Mindon, who had deposed his hiUf-brother, IGng Pagan Min, in a strug^e 
for power in February 1853, was hardly in a position to fight the British; 
at the same time he could not openly agree to surrender Burmese territory. 
Consequently, there were no official negotiations for peace and the war 
ended without a treaty. The British annexed Pegu, the only remaining 
coastal province of Burma. There was, however, a great dwl of popular 
guerrilla resistance for three years before Lower Burma was brought under 
effective control The British now controlled the whole of Burma's 
coastline and its entire sea-trade. 

The brunt of fighting the war was borne by Indian soldiers and its 
expense was wholly met from Indian revenues. 

Tkt Third Burmese War, 1885: Relations between Burma and Britain 
remained peaceful for several years after the annexation of Pegu. The 
British, of course, continued tbeir efforts to opm up Upper Burma. In 
particular, the British merchants and industrialists were attracted by the 
possibility of trade with China through Burma. There was vigorous 
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sgtUtioD in 9litain aod Rangoon for opening the land route to Western 
CTiina. Fi^y, Burma was persuaded in 1862 to sign a coimiiercial 
treaty by whidi British merchants were permitted to settle in any part 
of Burma and to take thdr vessels up the Irrawaddy river to China. 
But this did not satisfy the British mochants, for the Burmese king re¬ 
tained the traditional royal monopoly of trade in many articles sudi as 
cotton, wheat, and ivory. These merdiants were impatient of restrictions 
on their trade and jwofits and began to {uess for stronger a^on against 
the Burmese Oovemment. Many of them even demanded British con¬ 
quest of Upper Burma. The king was finally persuaded to abolish, all 
monopolies in February 1882. 

Thm are many other political and economic qumtions over whidi the 
Burmese king and the British Government clashed. The British Oovnm- 
ment humiliated the king in 1871 1^ annoucing that relations with him 
would be conducted through the Viceroy of India as if he were merdy a 
ruler of one of the Indian states. Another source of friction was the 
attempt by the king to develop friendly relations with other Eurcqsean 
powers. In 1873 a Burmese mission visited France and tried to mgotiate 
a commercial treaty which would also enable Burma to import modem 
arms, but later under British j^essure the Frendi Government refused to 
ratify the treaty. 

King Mindon died in 1878 and was succeeded by King Thibaw. The 
British gave shelter to rival princes and openly inimfered in Burma's 
internal affairs under the garb of preventing the alleged crudties of King 
Thibaw. The British thus claimed that they had the right to protect the 
citizens of Upper Burma from tbeir own king. 

What really annoyed the British was Thibaw's desire to pursue his 
father's policy of developing commercial and political relations with 
France. In 1885 he signed a purely commercial treaty with France pro¬ 
viding for trade. The British were intensely jealous of the growing French 
influence in Burma. The British merchants feared that the rich Burmese 
market would be captured by their French and American rivals. The 
British officials felt that an alliance with France might enable the king 
of Upper Burma to «cape British tutelage or might even lead to the ^ 
founding of a French dominion in Burma and so endanger the safety of 
their Indian Empire. Moreover, the French had already emerged as a 
mn|or rival of Britain in South-East Asia. In 1883, th^ had seiased Annam 
(Central Vietnam), thus laying the foundation of th^ colony of Indo¬ 
china. They were pushing actively towards North Vietnam, which they 
conquered between 1885 and 1889, and in the west towards Thailand 
and Burma. 

The duunbers of commerce in Britain and the British merchants in 
Rangoon now pressed the willing British Government for the immediette 
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annexttioa of Upper Burma. Only a pretext for war was needed. This 
was provided by the Bomtey-Burma Trading Corporation, a British 
concern which held Release of the teak forests in Burma. The Burmese 
Government accused the Company of extracting more than double the 
quantity of tedc contracted for by bribing local oflicials, and ctemanded 
compensation. The British Government, which had already prepared 
a military plan for the invasion of Upper Burma, decided to wm this 
opportunity and put forward many claims on the Burmese Government, 
including the demand that the foreign relations of Burma must be placed 
under the control of the Viceroy of India. The Bum^ Government 
could not have accepted such demands without losing its independence. 
Its rejection was followed by a British invasion on 13 November 188S. 
This was a clear case of aggression. Burma as an independent country 
had every right to put trade restrictions on foreigners. This was being 
done daily in Europe. Similarly, it had every right to estaNish friaidiy 
relations with France and to import arms from anywhere. 

The Burmese Government was unable to put up eflective resistance to 
the British forces. The King was incompetent, unpopular, and unprepared 
for war. The country was divided by court intrigues. A condition 
of near civil wwr prevailed. King Thibaw surrendered on 28 NovembM* 
1885 and his dominions were annexed to the Indian Empire soon after. 

The ease with which Burma had been conquered proved to be deceptive. 
The patriotic soldiers and officers of the army refused to surrender and 
vanished into the thick jungles. From there they carried on widespread 
guerrilla warfare. The people of Lower Burma also rose up in rebellion. 
The British had to employ a 40,000 strong army for nearly five years to 
suppress the popular revolt. The expenses of the war as well as of the 
campaign of suppression were once again thrown on the Indian exchequer. 

After the First World War, a vigorous modem nationalist movement 
arose in Burma. A wide campaign of boycotting British goods and 
administration was organised and the demand for Home Rule was put 
forward. The Burmese nationalists soon joined hands with the Iiufon 
National Congress. In 1935 the British separated Burma from India 
in the hope of weakening the Burmese struggle for freedom. The Burmese 
nationalists opposed this step. The Burmese nationafist movement 
reached new heii^ts under the leadoship of U Aui^ San during the Second 
World War. And, finally*, Burma won its independence <m 4 January 
1948. 

9 


The British Indian Government fought two wars with Afghanistan 
before its retatione with the Government of A^hanistan weie stabilized. 
During the 19th century the problem of Indo-Afj^n relations got inextri- 
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cAhly fflfalBd «p with the AngJo-RussUn rivtiry. Jutt at Britaiii was 
an a^Modiiig Iniperial power in West, Sonth, and EaiA Asia, Rnssia was 
an eapanding power in Central Asia and desired to extend Hs territorial 
control In West and East Asia. Consequently, the two imperiaUsms openly 
clashed all over Asia. In fhct, in 18S5, Dritain in alliance with France 
and Turkey, fought a war with Russia, known as the Crimean War. In 
particular, the British feared for the security of their dominion in India. 
Throughout the 19th century, the British rulers of India feared that Russia 
would launch an attack on India throu|^ Afghuiistan and the North 
Western frontier of India. They therefore wanted to keep Russia at a 
safe distance from the Indian frontier. Anglo-Russian rivalry over 
Central Asian trade was another factor in the situation. If Russia succeed¬ 
ed in cdonblng the whole of Central Asia, the British diances of partici- 
pating in Central Asian commerce in the future would disappear. 

Afghanistan was placed in a crucial position geographically from the 
British point of view. It could serve as an advanced post outside India's 
frontiers for checking Russia's potential military threat as well as for 
promoting British commercial interests in Central Asia. If nothing else 
it could become a convenient buffor between the two hostile powers. 

The l^itish poli^ towards Afghanistan entered an active phase in 
1835 when the Whigs came to power in Britain and Lord Palmerston 
became the Foreign Secretary. I^t Muhammed was the ruler of Afgha¬ 
nistan at this time. Afghan politics had been unsettled since the early 
years of the 19th century. Dost Muhammed had brought about partial 
stability but was constantly threatened by internal and external enemies. 
In the North he faced internal revolts and the potential Russian danger; 
in the South one of his brothers diallenged his power at Kandahar; in the 
East Maharqia Rapjit Singh had occupied Periiawar and beyond him lay 
the Enghsh; in the West lay enemies at Herat and the Persian threat. He 
was dieiefme in dire need of powerful friends. And since he had a high 
r^ard for En^h strmigth, 1 m desired some sort of an alliance with the 
Oovemment of India. 

The Russians tried to win him over but he refused to comply. While 
discouraging the Rusrian mvoy he adopted a frioidly atdtude towards 
the British envoy, Captain Bums. But he failed to get adequate tenm 
from the British who would not ofrer anything more than v^bal sympathy. 
The British wanted to weaken and end Russian influence in Afghanistan 
but they did not want a strong Afghanistan. They wanted to keep her 
a weak and divided country which they could easily control, the 
Government of India wrote to Bums: 

A cnufrfidaled'aad powerful Muhanunedan State on our ftoiUier niiht be aay- 

diiagiadier than Mib and useful to os, and the extsdag^vidoB of strengdi 0.e. 

betW M in Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat) seenu ht prafenUa 
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This was so because the British aim was imt meKiy to piard India aSRiMt 
Russia but also to penetrate Afghanistan and Central Asia. Lord 
Auckland, the Indian Oovemor-Geiier^, offered Dost Muhamnied an 
alliance based on the subsidiary system. Dost Muhammed, on the 
other hand, wanted genuine sympathy and support the English. He 
wanted to be an ally of the British Indian Government (mi the basis of 
complete equality and not as one of its puppets or subsidiary ^allies’. Having 
tried his best to Mquire British friendship and failed, he leluciantly 
turned towards Russia. 

The First Afghan War: Auckland now decided to replace Dost 
Muhammed with a Triendly* i-e. subordinate, ruler. His gaze fell on 
Shah Shuja, who had been deposed from the Afghan throne in 1809 
and who had been living since then at Ludhiana as a British pensioner. 
Finally, the Indian Government, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and Shah 
Shuja signed a treaty at Lahore on 26 June 1838 by which the first two 
promised to help Shah Shuja capture power in Afghanistan and, in 
return, Shah Shuja promised not to enter into negotiations with any 
foreign state without the consent of the British and the Puqjab Govern¬ 
ments. Thus without any reason or excuse the British Government 
decided to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan and to commit 
aggression on this small nei|dtbour. 

The three allies launched an attack on Afghanistan in February 1839. 
But Ranjit Singh cleveriy bung back and never went beyond Peshawar. 
The British forces had not only to take the lead but to do all the filling. 
Not that there was much fighting at this stage. Most of the Afg^ian 
tribes had already been won over with bribes. Kabul fell to the ^glish 
on 7 August 1839, and Shah Shuja was immediately placed on the 
thnme. 

But Shah Shuja was detested and despised by the people of Afghanistan, 
especially as he had come back with the help of foreign bayonets. The 
British historian William Kaye has pointed out that Shah Shuja's entry 
into Kabul '*was more like a funeral procession than the entry of a king 
i nto the capital of his restored dominions.'' Moreover the peo|^ resented 
British interference in their administration. Gradually, the patriotic, 
freedcnn-loving Afghans begui to rise up in anger and Dost Muhanuned 
Hid his supporters began to harass the British army of oocupaUon. Dost 
Muhamnied was captured in November 1840 and sent to India as a pr^ 
ner. But popular anger went on increasing and more and more Afi^uui 
tribes rose in revirit Then suddenly, on 2 November 1841, an uprising 
broke out at Kabul and the sturdy Afghans fell upon the British forces. 

On II December 1841, the British were compelled to sign a treaty 
with the Afghan chiefs by which they agreed to evacuate Afg^ianistaa and 
to reetoit Dost MuhamoMd. But the story did not end there. As the 
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Briiith foroet wMidtew Aey ware attecked all el<Mig the way. Out of 
16,000 men only one reached the frontier alive, white a few'others survi¬ 
ved as prisoners. Thus the entire Afghan adventure ended in total fai¬ 
lure. It had proved to be one of the greatest disasters suffered by the 
Aritish arms in India. 

The British In^an Govemmait now organised a new expedition. 
Kabul was reooeupied on 16 Septe mb er 1642. But it had learnt its 
lesson well. Hmdng avenged its recent defeat and |iumiliation, it arrived 
at a settlement with Dost Muhammed by which the British evacuated 
Kabul and recognised hhn as the independent ruler of Afghanistan. 

Historians have with remarkalde unaiumity conttemned the First 
Afghan War as imperialistic, immoral, and unwise and politically disas¬ 
trous. It cost India over one and a half croies of rupees and its army 
nearly 20,000 men. Moreover, Afghanistan had become suspicious of, 
and even hostile to, the Indian Government. Many years were to pass 
before Afj^anistan's suspicions were lulled to some extent. 

Pokey of Ntm-interferenee. A new period of Anglo-Afghan friendship 
was inaugurated in I8SS with the signing of a treaty of friendship 
between Dost Muhammed and the Government of India. The two 
governments promised to maintain friendly and peaceful relations, 
to respect each other's territories, and to abstain from interfering in each 
other's internal affairs. Dost Muhammed also agreed that he would be 
*'die friend of the friends of the East India Comimny and the enemy 
of its enenues.**He remained loyal to this treaty during the Revolt of 
1857 and refused to give help to tlw rebels. 

After 1864 this pcdicy of non-inference vigorously pursued by 
Lord Lawrence and bis two successors. As Russia again turned its 
attention to Central Asia after its defeat in the Crimean War, the British 
followed the policy of strengthening Afghanistan as a powerful buffer. 
They gave the Amir of Kabul aid and assistance to help him discipline 
his rivals internally and maintain his independence from foreign enemies. 
Thus, 1^ a poficy of non-interference and occassional help, the Amir 
was prevented frim aligning himself with Russia. 

Tkt Second Afghan War: The policy of non-interference did not, 
however, lart very loi^. From 1870 onwards there was a resurgence of 
imperialism all over the world. The Angfo-Russian rivalry was also 
intensified. The British Government was again keen on the commercial 
and financial penetration of Central Asia. An^o-Russian ambitions 
clashed even more openly in the Balkans and West Asia. 

The British statennen once i^n thought of bringing Afghnnistan 
under dnect ptditical control so that it could serve as a hue for British 
expansion m Central Asia. Moreover, British officials and public opinion 
were agun haunted by the hysterical Ibar of a Russian invaskxi of India, 
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the ‘brightest jewel* in the British Empire. And so the Indian Govern- 
nunt was directed by London to make Afghanistan a subsidiary state 
whose foreign and defence policies would be definitely under British 
control. 

Sher Ali, the Afghan ruler or Amir, was fully conscious of the Russian 
danger to his independeiux; and he was, therefore, quite willing to coo¬ 
perate with the British in eliminating any threat from the North. He 
offered the Government of India a defensive and offensive alliance against 
Russia and asked it for promise of extensive military aid in case of need 
against internal or foreign enemies. The Indian Government refused 
to enter into any such reciprocal and unconditional commitment. It 
demanded instead the unilateral right to keep a British mission at Kabul 
and to exercise control over Afghanistan's foreign relations. When 
Sher Ali refused to comply, he was declared to be anti-British and pro- 
Russian in his sympathies. Lord Lytton, who had come to India as 
Governor-General in 1876, openly declared: “A tool in the hands of 
Russia, I will never allow him to become. Such a tool it would be my 
duty to bre^ before it could be used." Following in Auckland's foot¬ 
steps, Lytton proposed to effect "the gradual disintegration and weaken¬ 
ing of the Afghan power." 

To force British terms on the Amir a new attack on Afghanistan was 
launched in 1878. Peace came in May 1879 when Sher Ali's son, Yakub 
Khan, signed the Treaty of Gandamak by which the British secured all 
they had desired. They secured certain border districts, the right to 
keep a Resident at Kabul, and control over Afghanistan's foreign policy. 

But the British success was short lived. The national pride of the 
Afghans had been hurt and once again they rose to defend their indepen¬ 
dence. On 3 September 1879 the British Resident, Major Cavagnari, 
and his military escort were attacked and killed by rebellious Afghan 
troops. Afghanistan was again invaded and otxupicd. But the Afghans 
had made their point. A change of government took place in Britain 
in 1880 and Lytton was replaced by a new Viceroy, Lord Ripon. Ripon 
rapidly reversed Lytton's aggressive policy and went back to the policy 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of a strong and friendly Afghanis¬ 
tan. He recognixed Abdur Rahman, a grandson of Dost Muhammed, as 
the new ruler of Afghanistan. The demand for the maintenance of a 
British Resident in Afghanistan was withdrawn. In return Abdur 
Rahman agreed not to maintain political relations with any power except 
the British. The Government of India also agreed to pay the Amir an 
annual subsidy and to come to his aid in case of foreign agression. 
Thus the Amir of Afghanistan lost control of his foreign polity and, 
to that extent, became a dependent ruler. At the same time, he retained 
complete control over his country's internal affairs. 
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The Third Angto-Afghan War: The First World War and the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 created a new situation in Anglo-Afjj^n relations. 
The war gave rise to strong anti-British feeling in Muslim countries, 
and the Russian Revolution inspired new anti-imperialist senUments 
in Afghanistan as, in fact, all over the world. The disappearance 
of Imperial Russia, moreover, removed the perpetual fear of aggression 
from the northern neighbour which had compelled siuxessive Afghan 
niters to look to the British for support. The Afghans now demanded 
full independence from British control. Habibullah, who had succeeded 
Abdur Rahman in 1901 as Amir, was assassinated on 20 February 
1919 and his son Amanullah, the new Amir, declared open war on 
British India. Peace came in 1921 when by a treaty Afghanistan re¬ 
covered its independence in foreign affairs. 

Rclatioiis with Tibet 

Tibet lies to the north of India where the Himalayan peaks separate 
it from India. It was ruled by a Buddhist religious aristocracy (the 
lamas) who had reduced the local population to serfdom and even slavery. 
The chief political authority was exercised by the Dalai Lama, who clai¬ 
med to be the living incarnation of the power of the Buddha. The 
lamas wanted to isolate Tibet from the rest of the world; however, since 
the beginning of the 17th century, Titwt had recognised the nominal 
suzerainty of the Chinese Empire. The Chinese Government also dis¬ 
couraged contacts with India thouah a limited trade and some pilgrim 
trafRc between India and Tibet exikeo. 

The Chinese Empire under the Manchu monarchy entered a period of 
decline during the 19th century. Gradually, Britain, France, Russia, 
Germany, Japan, and the United States of America penetrated China 
commercially and politically and established indirect political control 
over the Manchus. The Chinese people also created a powerful anti- 
Manchu and anti-imperialist nationalist movement at the end of the 19th 
century and the Manchus were overthrown in 1911. But the nationalists 
led by Dr. Sun Yat Sen failed to consolidate their power and China was 
torn by civil war during the iwxt few years. The result was that, weak 
at home, China, siiMe the middle of the 19th century, was in no position 
to assert even nominal control over Tibet. The Titetan authorities still 
acknowledged in theory Chinese overlordship so that other foreign powers 
would not feel templed to penetrate Tibet. But Tibet was not able to 
maintain its comi^te isolation for long. 

Both Britain and Russia were keen to ivomote relations with Tibet. 
The British policy towards Tibet was governed by both economic and 
political considerations. Economically, the British wanted to develop 
Indo-Tibetan trade and to exploit its rich mineral resources. Politically, 
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they wanted to safeguard the northern frontier of India. It seems that 
the British therefore desired to exercise some sort of politica] control 
over Tibet. But up to the end of the 19th century the Titetan authorities 
blocked all British efforts to penetrate it. At this time Rusrian amltitions 
also turned towards Tibet Russian influence in Tibet was on the incre* 
ase; this the British Government would not tolerate. The very notion 
that the territory adjacent to India*s northern border could fall under 
Russian influence was abhorrent to it. The Government of India, uncter 
Lord Curzon, a vigorous empire builder, 4tcid j^ to take immediate action 
to counter Russian moves and to bring Tibet under its system of protec¬ 
ted border states. According to some historians, the Russian danger 
was not real and was merely used as an excuse by Curzon to intervene in 
Tibet. 

In March 1904, Curzon despatched a military expedition to Lhasa, the 
Capital of Tibet, under Francis Younghusbind. The virtually unarmed 
Tibetans, who lacked modern weapons, fought back bravely but without 
success. In one action at Guru alone 700 of them were slaughtered. 
In August 1904, the expedition reached Lhasa without coming across 
any Russians on the way. A treaty was signed after prolonged negotia¬ 
tions. Tibet was to pay Rs. 25 lakhs as indemnity; the Chumbi valley 
was to be occupied by the British for three years; and a British trade 
mission was to stationed at Gyantse. The British agreed not to inter¬ 
fere in Tibet’s internal affairs. On their part, the Tibetans agreed not 
to admit the representatives of any foreign power into Tibet. The British 
achieved very little by the Tibetan expedition. It secured Russia’s 
withdrawal from Tibet, but at the cost of confirming Chinese suzerainty. 
World events soon compelled Britain and Russia to come together against 
their common enemy—Germany. The Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907 brought about this shift. One of the clauses of this Convention 
laid down that neither country would seek territorial concessions in Tibet 
or even send diplomatic representatives to Lhasa. The two countries 
agreed not to negotiate with Tibet directly but to do so only through 
China. Britain and Russia reaffirmed China’s suzerainty to avoid 
conflict over Tibet and in the hope that the decaying Manchu Empire 
would not be able to enforce this suzerainty. But they failed to foresee 
the day when a strong and independent government would emerge in 
China. 

Rdatkni wNh Sikkim 

The state of Sikkim lies to the north of Bengal, adjacent to Nepal and 
at the border between Tibet and India. In 183S the Ri^ of Kkkim 
ceded to the British territory around Darjeeling in return for an annual 
money grant. Friendly relations between the two were disturbed in 1849 
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when a minor quarrel led Dalbousie to send troops into Sikkim whose 
ruler was in the end forced to cede neariy 1700 square miles of his territory 
to British India. 

Another clash occurred in 1860 when the British were engaged by the 
troops of the Diwan of Sikkim. By the peace treaty signed in 1861, 
Sikkim was reduced to the status of a virtual (u-otectorate. The Raja of 
Sikkim expelled the Diwan and his relations from Sikkim, agreed to pay 
a fine of Rs. 7,000 as well as full compensation for British losses in the war, 
opened his country fully to British trade, and agreed to limit the transit 
duty on goods exchanged between India and Tibet via Sikkim. 

In 1886 fresh trouble arose when the Tibetans tried to bring Sikkim 
under their control with the complicity of its rulers who were pro-Tibet. 
But the Government of India would not let this happen. It looked upon 
Sikkim as an essential buffer for the security of India's northern frontier, 
particularly of Darjeeling and its tea-gardens. It therefore carried out 
military operations against the Tibetans in Sikkim during 1888. Final 
settlement came in 1890 with the signing of an Anglo-Chinese agreement. 
The treaty recognised that Sikkim was a British protectorate over whose 
internal administration and foreign relations the Government of India 
had the right to exercise exclusive control. 

RdatfoDs witt Bhutan 

Bhutan is a large hilly country to the East of Sikkim and at India's 
northern border. Warren Hastings established friendly relations with 
the ruler of Bhutan after 1774 when Bhutan permitted Bengal to trade 
with Tibet through its territory. Relations between the Government of 
India and Bhutan became unsatisfactory after 1815. The British now 
began to cast greedy eyes upon the narrow strip of territory of about 1,000 
square miles at the base of Bhutan hills containing a number of duars 
or passes. This area would give India a well-defined and defendable 
border and useful tea-lands to the British planters. Ashley Eden, who 
went to Bhutan in 1863 as British envoy, described the advantages of 
occupying'the duars as follows: 

The Province it one of the finest in India and under our Government would in a 
few years become one of the wealthiest. It is the only place 1 have teen in India 
in which the theory of European settlement could, in my oinnion, take a really 
practical form. 

In 1841, Lord Auckland annexed the Assam dims. The relations bet¬ 
ween India and Bhutan were further strained by the intermittent raids 
made by the Bhutiyas on the Bei^l side of the bekrder. This state of 
affairs lasted for nearly half a century. In the end, in 1865, a brief war 
broke out between the two. The fighting was utterly one-sided and was 
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settled by a treaty signed in November 1865. Bhutan ceded all the Bengal 
and As^m duan in return for an annual payment of Rs. 50,000. The 
Government of India was to control Bhutan's defence and foreign rela¬ 
tions, though it promised not to interfere in Bhutan's internal affairs. 


EXERCISES 

!. Bring out some of the basic factors which governed relations of the 
Government of India with India's nei^bours in the 19th century. 

2. What were the objectives underlying British poli^ towards Burma 
in the 19th century ? How were these objectives realised ? 

3. Examine critically British Indian policy towards Afghanistan during 
the 19th century. Why did it fail repeatedly ? 

4. Write short notes on: 

(a) Anglo-Russian rivalry in Tibet, (b) Younghusband expedi¬ 
tion, (c) Indian relations with Sikkim in the 19thoeBtur>', 
(d) Indo-Bhutan Settlement of 1865, (e) War with Nepal, 
1814. 



CHAPTER XI 


Economic Impact of the British Rule 


T he British conquest had a pronounced and profound economic impact 
on India. Thciu was hardly any aspect of the Indian economy that 
was not changed for better or for worse during the entire period of British 
rule down to 1947. 

Disruption op the Tradhionat economy 

The economic polices followed by the British led to the rapid transfor* 
mation of India’s economy into a colonial economy whose nature and 
structure wme detmmined the needs of the British economy. In this 
respect the British conquest differed from all previous fmeign conquests. 
The previous conquerors had overthrown Indian political powers but had 
made no basic changes in the country’s economic structure; th^ had 
gradually become a part of Indian life, political as well as economic. 
The peasant, the artisan, and the trader had continued to lead the same 
type of existence as befme. The basic economic pattern, that of the self- 
sufBdent village economy, had been perpetuated. Change of rulers had 
merely meant change in the personnel of those who apiu’ojxri&ted the 
peasant’s surplus. But the British conquerors were oitirely different. 
They totally disrupted the traditional structure of the Indian economy. 
Moreover they never became an integral part of Indian life. Th^ always 
remained foreigners in the land, exploiting Indian resources and carrying 
away India’s wealth as tribute. 

The results of this subordination of the Indian economy to the interests 
of British trade and industry were many and varied. 

Raia of Artbaas and Craftaaen 

There was a sudden and quick collapse of the urban handicrafts which 
had for centuries made India’s name a byword in the markets of the entire 
civilised world. This collapse was caus^ largely by competitkm with the 
cheaper inqrorted machine^oods from Britain. As we have seen earlio’, 
the British imposed a policy of one-way free trade on India after 1813 
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and the invasion of British nuuitifactuies, in pBittaihir cotton textiles, 
immediately followed. Indian goods m^ with firiniitive techniqiies 
could not compete with goods produced on a mass scale by powerful 
steam-operated madiines. 

The ruin of Indian industries, particularly rural aitisan industries, 
proceeded even more rapidly once the railways were built The nulways 
enabled British manufactures to reach and uproot the traditiomJ indus¬ 
tries in the remotest villages of the country. As the Amman writer. 

H. Buchanan, has put it, **The armour of the isolated self- 
sufficient village was pierced by the steel rail, and its life Mood ebbeo 
away.” 

The cotton weaving and spinning industries were the worst hit. Silk 
and woollen textiles fared no better and a similar fate overtook the iron, 
pottery, glass, paper, metals, shipping, oil-pressing, tanning and dyeing 
industries. 

Apart from tl^ influx of foreign goods, some other factors arising out 
of British conquest also contributed to the ruin of Indian industries. 
The oppression practised by the East India Company and its servants on 
the craftsmen of Bengal during the second half of the 18th century, forcing 
them to sell their goods below the market price and to hire tlttir services 
below the prevailing wage, compelled a large number of them to abandon 
their ancestral j^ofessions. In the normal course Indian handicrafts 
would have benefited from the encouragement given by the company to 
their export, but this oppression had an opposite eHect. 

The high import duties and other restrictions imposed on the import 
of Indian goods into Britain and Europe during the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies, combined with the development of modern manufacturing indus¬ 
tries in Brttain, led to the virtual closing of the European markets to 
Indian manufacturers after 1820. The gradual disappearance of Indian 
rulers and their courts who were the main customers of towr handicrafts 
also gave a big blow to these industries. For instance, the {voduction of 
military weapons depended entirely on the Indian states. The British 
purchased all their military and other government stores in Britain. 
Moreover, Indian ruleis and nobles were replaced as the ruling class by 
British officials and military officers who patronised their own home- 
products almost exclusively. The British policy of exporting raw materials 
also injured Indian handicrafts by raising the prices of raw materials like 
cotton and leather. This increased the cost of handicrafts and reduced 
their capacity to compete with foreign goods. 

The ruin of Indian hmidicrafts was reflected in the ruin of the towns 
and cities which were famous fmr their manufactures. Cities which had 
withstood the ravage of war and plunder failed to survive British con¬ 
quest. Dacca, Surat, Murshidabad and many other populous and flou- 
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riahing ii^ustrial centres were depopulated and laid waste. WiUiam 
Bentinek, the Govemor-Oenerel, reported in 1834-35: 

The nailery hardly flnde a parallel in the history of commerce. The bonea of the 
ootton-weavm ate Ueadiing the plains of India. 

The tragedy was hrightened by the fact that the decay of the tradititmal 
industries was not accompanied by the growth of modem machine indus¬ 
tries as was the case in ^tain and western Europe. Consequently, the 
mined handicrafltsinen and artisans failed to find alternative employment. 
The only choice open to them was to crowd into agriculture. Moreover, 
the British mle also upset the balance of economic life in the villages. 
The gradual destruction of mral crafts broke up the union between agri¬ 
culture and domestic industry in the countryside and thus contributed to 
the destruction of the sdf-sufficient village economy. On the one hand, 
millions of peasants, who had supplemented their income by part-time 
spinning and weaving, now had to rely overwhelmingly on cultivation; 
on the other, millions of rural artisans lost their traditional livelihood 
and became agricultural labourers or petty tenants holding tiny plots. 
They added to the general pressure on land. 

Thus British conquest led to the deindustrialisation of the country and 
increased dependence of the people on agriculture. No figures for the 
earlier period are available but, according to Census Reports, between 
1901 and 1941 alone the percentage of population dependent on agricul¬ 
ture increased from 63.7 per cent to 70 per cent. This increasing pressure 
on agriculture was one of the major causes of the extreme poverty of India 
under British mic. 

In fact India now became an agricultural colony of manufacturing 
Britain which needed it as a source of raw materials for its industries. 
Nowhere was the change more glaring than in the cotton textile industry. 
While India had been for centuries the largest exporter of cotton goods 
in the world, it was now transformed into an importer of British cotton 
products and an exporter of raw cotton. 

Impoverialiniciit of the Peasantry 

The peasant was also progressively impoverished under British mle. 
In spite of the fact that he was now free of internal wars, his material 
condition deteriorated and be steadily sank into poverty. 

In the very beginning of British rule in Bengal, the policy of Clive and 
Warren Hastings of extracting the largest possible land revenue had led 
to such devastation that even Cornwallis complained that OM-third of 
Bengal had been transformed into *‘a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts.** 
Nor did improvement occur later. In both the Permanently and the 
TenqiKirarily Settled Zamindari areas, the lot of the peasants remained un- 
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enviable. They were left tc tlie mefoies ef^tbe zonifndRrs wfto'raiied tents 
to unbeatable lintits, oonipeHed (hem to ]^{lte|il4ties mui'lfo-perfcirm 
forced labour or bigari a^ ojilpressed them in diverse O0ildt'%ays. 

The cmiditioii of the Odtlivate^ in the Rybtwori ainf'Mabciilirari areas 
was no better. Here the Government took the jillaoe of zemindars 
and levied exoMSive land revenue which was in the bep^i% fixed as 
high as one-third to one-lialf Of the produce. Heavy asmssinent of land 
was one the main causes of the m^owth of povetty and the deterioration 
of agricuhate in the 19^ century. Many contempotaiy writers and 
offidms noted this fact. For instaiKe, Bishop Heber wrote In 1926; 

Neither Native nor European agriculturist, I thinh, can thrive at the present rate 
of taxation. Half of the gross imduce of the soil is detinuided by Government.... 
In Hindustan (Northern liidia) I found a genend feeling among thniC^Vofficers 
. ..that the peasantry in the Company’s Provinces are on die vAole worse 
off, poorw and more dispirited thin the subjects of the Native Provinces; and 
here in Madras, where the soil is, genttalty speidLing, poor, the difference is said 
to be still more marked. The fact is, no Native Prince dcmamh the rent 
which we do. , 

t 

Even though the land revenue demand went on increasing year alter' 
year—it increased from Rs. IS. 3 crores in 1857-58 to Rs. 35 8 crores in 
1936-37—the proportion of the total produce taken as land revenue ten¬ 
ded to decline as the prices rose and production increased. No propor¬ 
tional increase in land revenue was made as the disastrous consequences 
of demanding extortionate revenue became obvious. But by now the 
population pressure on agriculture had increased to such an extent that 
the lesser rever .e demand of later years weighed on the peasants as heavily 
as the higher revenue demand of the earlier years of the Company’s admi¬ 
nistration. 

The evil of high revenue dmnand was made worse by the fact riiat riie 
peasant got little economic return for it. The Government spent very 
little on improving agriculture. It lievoted alm<»t its entire ihocmie to 
meeting the needs of British-Indian administration, nudchif tim paymMits 
of direct and indirect tribute to Ei^land, and serving tim iiilemMis' of 
British trade and industry. Even the maintenance of law alMl ordMr 
tended to benefit the nmchant and the moi^y-tender ribm tbe 
peasant. 

The harmful effems of an exoemive land revenue demand 
hei^tened by the rigid manner of its coHedton. IniUl smmkmn hld^'tn 
be paid prompriy on the &ied datm mm if the hofiiest betow 

nomsm or had fidled oon^tely. But in bad li a Mtt dft ' foUBd^ 

it diffio^t to meet the revenue demand even if biiseik’ dilb'lie' do 
so hi' food yeofti 

tikt iRiiggy fai0 ittot' 
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put Up lufi.lRud on sale to collect the arrears of revenue. But in most 
casM the peasant himself took this step an4 aold part of his land to meet 
in time the government demand. In eithw case he lost his land. 

More often the inability jto pay revenue drove the peasant to borrow 
mcmey at hij^ rates of interest from the money-lender. He preferred 
getting into debt by mortgaging his land to a money-lmder or to a rich 
peasant neighbour to losing it outright. He was also forced to 
go to the money-lender whenever he found it impossible to make his two 
ends meet. But once in debt he found it difficult to get out of it. The 
money-lender charged high rates of interest and through cunning and 
deceitful measures, such as false aocotmting, forged signatures, and 
making the debtor sign for larger ampunts than he had borrowed, got 
the peasant d^per and deeper into debt till he parted with his land. 

The money-lender was greatly helped by the new le^l system and the 
new revenue policy. In pre-British times, the mon^-lender was subordinated 
to the village community. He could notbehave in a manner totally dis¬ 
liked by the rest of the village. For instance, he could not charge usurious 
rates of interest. In fact, the rates of interest were fixed by usage and 
public opinion. Moreover he could not seize the land of the debtor; 
he could at most take possession of the debtor’s personal effects like 
jewellery or parts of his standing crop. By introducing transferability 
of land the British revenue system enaMed the money-lender or the rich 
peasant to take possession of land. Even the benefits of peace and 
security established by the British through their legal system and police 
were primarily reaped by the money-lender in whose hands the law placed 
enormous power; he also used the power of the purse to turn the expensive 
process of litigation in his favour and to make the police serve his pur¬ 
poses. Moreover, the literate and shrewd money-lender could easily 
take advantage of the ignorance and illiteracy of the peasant to twist the 
complicated processes of law to get favourable judicial decisions. 

Gradually the cultivators in the Ryotwari and Mahalwari areas sank 
deeper and deeper into debt and more and more land passed into the hands 
of money-lenders, merchants, rich peasants and other moneyed classes. 
The process was repeated in the zamindari areas where the tenants lost 
their tenancy rights and were ejected from the land or became subtenants 
of the money-lender. 

The process of transfer of land from cultivators was intensified during 
periods of scarcity and famines. The Indian peasant hardly had any 
savings for critical times and whenever crops failed he fell back upon the 
money-lender not only to pay land revenue but also to feed himself and 
his family. 

By the end of the 19tli century the money-lender had become a major 
curse of the countryude and an important cause of the growing poverty 
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of the rural people. In 1911 the total rural dc1>t was ^tlmated at 
Rs.300 crores. By 1937 it amounted to Rs. 1,800 crores. The entire i»rocess 
became a vicious circle. The pressure of taxation and growing poverty 
pushed the cultivators into debt which in turn increased dieir poverty. 
In fact, the cultivators often failed to understand that the money-lender 
was an inevitable cog in the mechanism of imperialist exploitation and 
turned their anger against him as he appeared to be the visible cause of 
their impoverishment. For Instance, during the Revolt of 1857, wherever 
the peasantry rose in revolt, quite often its first targdt of attack was the 
money-lender and his account books. Such peasant actions soon became 
a common occurrence. 

The growing commercialisation of agriculture also helped the money- 
lender-cum-merchant to exploit the cultivator. The poor peasant was 
forced to sell his produce just after the harvest and at whatever price he 
could get as he had to meet in time the demands of the Government, the 
landlord, and the money-lender. This placed him at the mercy of the 
grain merchant, who was in a position to dictate terms and who purchased 
his produce at much less than the market price. Thus a large share of 
the benefit of the growing trade in agricultural products was reaped by 
the merchant, who was very often also the village money-lender. 

The loss of land and the over-crowding of land caused by de-industria- 
lisation and lack of modem industry compelled the landless peasants and 
ruined artisans and handicraftsmen to become either tenants of the 
money-lenders and zamindars by paying rack-rent or agricultural labou¬ 
rers at starvation wages. Thus the peasantry was crushed under the 
triple burden of the Government, the zamindar or landlord, and the 
money-lender. After these three had taken their share not much was 
left for the cultivator and his family to subsist on. It has been calculated 
that in 1950-51 land rent and money-lenders'interest amounted to Rs. 1400 
crores or roughly equal to one-third of the total agricultural produce 
for the year. The result was that the impoverishment of the peasantry 
continued as also an increase in the incidence of famines. People died 
in millions whenever droughts or floods caused failure of crops and produ¬ 
ced scarcity. 

Ruin of Old Zamindars and Rise of New Landlmdkun 

The first few decades of British rule witnessed the ruin of most of the 
old zamindars in Bengal and Madras. This was particularly so with 
Warren Hastings' policy of auctioning the rights of revenue collection 
to the highest bidders. The Permanent Settlement of 1793 also had a 
similar effect in the beginning. The heaviness of land revenue—^the 
Government claimed ten-elevenths of the rental—^and the rigid law of 
collection, under which the zamindari estates were ruthlessly sold in case 
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of deiiy in ptymefit of revtaue, wotked havoc for the first few yetrs. 
Mtey of tile great zamiadan of Bengal were uttnly rutaed. By 1115 
neatfy llair of the landed property of Bengal had been translerred from 
the okl zaitiindars, who had resided in the idllages and who had traditioas 
of ^wii^ some consideration to their tenants, to naerchants and ofbtt 
mon^red chases, who usnidly lived in towns and who west ^nte ruthless 
in (x^lectinC to the last jNe what was due from the tenant irr^Mctive of 
(HfBcidt circumstances. Being utterly unscrupulous and possessing little 
sympathy f(tf the touints, th^ began to subg^ the latter to rack-renting 
and aja^mant. 

The ftmaanent Settlement in North Madras and the Ryotvrari Settle¬ 
ment in the rest of Madras were equally harsh on the local zemindars. 

But the condition the zanundars soon imfHoved radicidly. In order 
to enabte the zanuiulars to pay the land revenue in time, the authorities 
increased their power over the toumts by extinguishing the traditional 
rights of the tenants. The zamindars now set out to push up the rents to 
the utmost limit. Consequently, they rapidly grew in ivosperity. 

In the Ryotwari areas too the system of landlord-tenant relations spread 
gradually. As we have seen above, more and more land passed into the 
hands mon^-lend«rs, merchents, and rich peasants who usually got 
the land ctdtivated tenants. One reason why the Indian moneyed 
classes were keen to buy land and become landlords was the absence of 
effective outtets fm: investment of their caiHUd in industry. Another 
process through whkh this landlordism spread was that of subletting. 
Many owner-cultivators and occupancy tenants, having a permanent 
right to hold land, found it more convenient to lease out land to land- 
hungry tenants at exorbitant rent than to cultivate it themselves. In 
time, landlordism became the main feature of agrarian relations not only 
in the zanundari areas but also in the Ryotwari areas. 

A remarkable feature of the spread of landlordism was the growth 
of subifl&udaliot os intmediaries. Since the cultivating tenants were 
generally m^otected tmd tl^ overcrowding of land led tenants to com¬ 
pete wiih. one aacAhn to acquire land, the rent of land went on increas¬ 
ing The zamiiidafs and the new landlords found it convenient to sub¬ 
let thek rigltt to cohect rent to other eager persons on profitaNe terms. 
^ as rents mcreased, sublMSOs of lami in their txun aiddet thek rights 
in landi Thus by a i^iain^piocess a large nondier of rent-receiying mter- 
mediaziea between the actu^ c^ulfitiator and the government sprang up. 
In soom cases inBcsig^ ffUMriuiiBher went ashihh as fifty! The condition 
of ftphelfilees-cuhSvatkigteiiaiita.iid^ to b^ the unbeacable 

buete mnwfteHWtig thk hnede of sugeeior Itadfoeda was pnecarious 
beyond heng^udkittk Wmt(; weea Utile better thait davei, 
A»e<twni(ay iieiWil^ ipeivth of zamin da rs 
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and laiuMonis was the poKtical role they played 4«riii§ ladia'a stniisle for 
independeiMe. Aloi^ adth the princes of prelected atates th^ became 
the diief political supporters of the foreign rulers and opposed the fasing 
national movement. Realising that they owed their existeiioe to Britisli 
rule, they tried hard to maintain and perpetuate it. 

Stagnation and DetnIiHration of Agricnltnrc 
As a result of overarowding of agrtcuUure, excessive land revenue 
demand, growth of landlordism, increasing indebtedness, and the growing 
impoverishment of the cultivators, Indian agriculture began to stagnate 
and even deteriorate resulting in extremely low yiekhi per acre. 

Overcrowding of agriculture and increase in subinfeudation led to 
subdivision and fragmentation of land into small holdings most of which 
could not maintain their cultivators. The extreme poverty of the over¬ 
whelming majority of peasants left them without any resources with 
which to improve agriculture by using better cattle and seeds, more 
manure and fertilizers, and improved techniques of production. Nor 
did the cultivator, rack-rented by both the Gov^nment and the landlord, 
have any incentive to do so. After all the land be cultivated was rarely 
his property and the bulk of the benefit which agricultural improvements 
would bring was likely to be reaped by the hm’de of absentee landlords 
and money-lenders. Subdivision and fragmentation of land also made 
it difficult to effect improvements. 

In England and other European countries the rich landlords often 
invested capital in land to increase its productivity with a view to share 
in the increased income. But in India the absentee landlords, both old 
and new, performed no useful function. They were mere rent-receivers 
who had often no roots in land and who took no personal interest in it 
beyond collecting rent. They foimd, it possible, and therefore preferred, 
to increase their income by further squeezing their tenants rather than by 
making productive investments in their lands. 

The Government could have helped in improving and modernising 
agriculture. But the Government refused to recognise any such respon¬ 
sibility. A characteristic of the financial system of British India was that, 
while the main burden of taxation fell on the shoulders of the peasant, 
the Government spent only a very small part of it on him. An examine 
of this ne^ect of the peasant and agriculture was the step-motherly treat¬ 
ment meted out to public works and agricultural inqurovement. While 
the Government of India had spent by 1905 over 360 crores of nipeps on 
ihs railways which were demanded by British business interests, it i^nt 
in the same period less than SO o'ores of rupees on irrigi^on which would 
have benefited millions of Indian cultivators. Even so, irrigation was the 
only field in which the Government took some steps forward. 
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MODERN INDIA 


At a time when agriculture all over the world was being modernised and 
revolutionised, Indian agriculture was technologically stagnating; hardly 
any modem machinery was used. What was worse was that even ordinary 
implements were centuries old. For example, in 1951, there were 
only 930,000 iron ploughs in use while wooden ploughs numbered 31.8 
million. The use of inorganic fertilizers was virtually unknown, while a 
large part of animal manure, i.e., cow-dung, night-soil, and cattle bones, 
was wasted. In 1922-23, only 1.9 per cent of all cropped land was under 
improved seeds. By 1938-39, this percentage had gone-up to only 11%. 
Furthermore, agricultural education was completely neglected. In 1939 
there were only six agriculture colleges with 1,306 students. There was 
not a single agriculture college in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Sind. Nor 
could peasants make improvements through self-study. There was hardly 
any spread of primary education or even literacy in the rural areas. 

Development of Modern Industries 

An important development in the second half of the 19th century was 
the establishment of largescale machine-based industries in India. The 
machine age in India started when cotton textile, jute and coal mining 
industries were started in the 1850's. The first textile mill was started 
in Bombay by Cowasjee Nanabhoy in 1853, and the first jute mill 
in Rishra (Bengal) in 1855. These industries expanded slowly but conti¬ 
nuously. In 1879 there were 56 cotton textile mills in India employing 
nearly 43,000 persons. In 1882 there were 20 jute mills, most of them 
in Bengal employing nearly 20,000 persons. By 1905, India had 206 
cotton mills employing nearly 196,000 persons. In 1901 there were 
over 36 jute mills employing nearly 115,000 persons. The coal mining 
industry employed nearly one lakh persons in 1906. Other mechanical 
industries which developed during the second half of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th centuries were cotton gins and presses, rice, flour 
and timber mills, leather tanneries, woollen textiles, paper and sugar mills, 
iron and steel works, and such mineral industries as salt, mica and salt¬ 
petre. Cement, paper, matches, sugar and glass industries developed 
during the 1930’s. But all these industries had a very stunted growth. 

Most of the modern Indian industries were owned or controlled by 
British capital. Foreign capitalists were attracted to Indian industry by 
the prospects of high profits. Labour was extremely cheap; raw materials 
were readily and cheaply available; and for many goods, India and its 
neighbours provided a ready market. For many Indian products, such 
as tea, jute, and manganese, there was a ready demand the world over. 
On the other hand, profitable investment opportunities at home were 
getting fewer. At the same time, the colonial government and officials 
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were willing to provide all help and show all favours. 

Foreign capital easily overwhelmed Indian capital in many of the 
industries. Only in the cotton textile industry did the Indians have a large 
share from the beginning, and in the 1930’s, the sugar industry was deve¬ 
loped by the Indians. Indian capitalists had also to Struggle from the 
beginning against the power of British managing agendes and British 
banks. To enter a field of enterprise, Indian businessmen had to bend 
before British managing agencies dominating that field. In many cases 
even Indian-owned companies were controlled by foreign owned con¬ 
trolled managing agencies. Indians also found it difficult to get credit 
from banks most of which were dominated by British financiers. Even 
when they could get loans they had to pay high interest rat» while foreig¬ 
ners could borrow on much easier terms. Of course, gradually Indians 
began to develop their own' banks and insurance companies. In 1914 
foreign banks held over 70 per cent of ail bank deposits in India; by 1937 
their share had decreased to 57 per cent. 

British enterpri^ in India also took advantage of its close connection 
with British suppliers of machinery and equipment, shipping, insurance 
companies, marketing agencies, government ofticials, and political leaders 
to maintain its dominant position in Indian economic life. Moreover, 
the Government followed a conscious policy of favouring foreign capital 
as against Indian capital. 

The railway policy of the Government also discriminated against 
Indian enterprise; railway freight rates encouraged foreign imports at 
the cost of trade in domestic products. It was more difficult and costlier 
to distribute Indian goods than to distribute imported goods. 

Another serious weakness of Indian industrial effort was the almost 
complete absence of heavy or capital goods industries, without which there 
can be no rapid and independent development of industries. India had 
no big plants to produce iron and steel or to manufacture machinery. 
A few petty repair workshops represented engineering industries and a 
few iron and brass foundaries represented metallurgical industries. The 
first steel in India was produced only in 1913. Thus India lacked such 
basic industries as steel, metallurgy, machine, chemical, and oil. India also 
lagged behind in the development of electric power. 

Apart from machine-based industries, the 19th century also witnessed 
the growth of plantation industries such as indigo, tea, and cofiee. They 
were almost exclusively European in ownership. Indigo was used as a 
dye in textile manufacture. Indigo manufacture was introduced in India 
at the end of the 18th century and flourished in Bengal and Bihar. Indigo 
planters gained notoriety for their oppression over the peasants who 
were compelled by them to cultivate indigo. This oppression was vividly 
portrayed by the famous Bengali writer Dinbandhu Mitra in his play 
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to die indigo iadntl^ and U gradually ded&ied. fbe tea itwluitiy de¥e- 
Ipped iaAisaai* Bengal,Southern India, andthehilbofHhitaclialPtadeili 
ate ISSO. Being foreign-owned, it waa hdged by the Ooverament 
a^h graids of rent-free land and oAer &cillties. In tte use of tea 
•ixend all over India; and it also became an intpMrtaat item oi caport 
C^ofTee plantations devdofied during this period in Scwth India. 

The plantation and other foreign-owned industiies were hardly of mudi 
advantage to the Indian peopte. Their safaoy peofits went out of the 
oountry. A large part of their bUl was spent on foreignefs. 
They purchased most d their eqiufnaent abroad. Most of thdr technical 
staff was fordgn. Most of their products were sold in fore^ maricets 
and the foreign exchange so earned was utilised by Britain. The <mly 
advantage that Indians got out d these industries was the creation of 
uadcUled jobs. Most of the workers in thwe enterprises wctc, however, 
extremely low paid, and they worked under extremely harsh conditions 
for very long hours. Moreover, conditions of near slavery ]nevailed in 
the ptaatations. 

On the u^e, industrial lu'ogress in India was exceedingly slow and 
painful. It was mostly coo&agd to cotton and jute industries and tea 
phintatioiis in the 19th century, and to sugar and cement in the 1930*s. 
As late os 1946, cotton and jute textiles accounted for 40 per cent of all 
WQckms employed in factories. In terms of production as wdl as employ¬ 
ment, tbe modern industrial development of India was paltry compared 
udth the economic development of other countries or with India's econonuc 
needs. It did not, in fact, compensate even for the displacement of the 
indigenmis handicrafts; it had little effect on the problems of poverty 
and over-erowdti^ of land. The paltrinem of Indian industrialisation is 
broin^ out by the fisct that out of a population of 3S7 millions in 1951 
only abmd 2.3 nulUons were employed in modem industrial enterprises. 
Furthermore, the decay and ^dine of the urban and rural handicraft 
industries continued unabated after 1S58. The Indian Hanning Commi- 
sskxi has ealeulaled that the number of persons engaged in processing 
and maaufhcturing fell from 10.3 nuliions in 1901 to 8.8 mdlions in 1951 
even thou^ the population increased by nearly 40 pec cent. The Govnrn- 
peeut aaade no effort to protect, rdiabilitate, reorganise, and modernise 
tbeie (dd indigenous induces. 

Muceover, evm the modem industries had to dev^p vrithout govera- 
iMUt hdp and often in of^iosition to Briffsh pcd^. British matiubc- 
UPMs: looked ^spm lodsau textile and other iaditshnes as Iheif rivals and 
put praMive ms the Ooveimoent of Imlia not to encomage but rater to 
apriveiy disooiwage induetrial devdopment in Inte. Thus Brirish pohcy 
artificially restricted and dowed down te growth of Indian industries. 
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FurthOcKlore, Indian industries, still in a period of infancy, needed 
proteotiod. They developed at a time when Britain, France, Germany, 
and the United States had already established pownful industries and 
coUtd not therefore compete with them. In fa^, all other countries, 
including Britain, had protected their infant industries imposing heavy 
customs duties on the imports of foreign manufactures. But India was 
not a free country. Its policies were determined in Britain and in the 
interests of British, industrialists who forced a policy of Free Trade upon 
their colony. For the same reason the Government of India refused to 
give any financial or other help to the newly founded Indian industries as 
was being done at the time by the governments of Europe and Japan for 
their own infant industries. It would not even make adequate arrange¬ 
ments for technical education which remained extremely backward until 
1951 and further contributed to industrial backwardness. In 1939 there 
were only 7 engineering colleges with 2,217 students in the country. Many 
Indian projects, for example, those concerning the construction of ships, 
locomotives, cars, and aeroplanes, could not get started because of the 
Government’s refusal to give any help. 

Finally, in the 1920’s and 1930’s, under the pressure of the rising nationa¬ 
list movement and the Indian capitalist class the Government of India was 
forced to grant some tariff protection to Indian industries. But, once 
again, the Government discriminated against Indian-owned industries. 
The Indian-owned industries such as cement, iron and steel, and glass 
were denied protection or given inadequate protection. On the other 
hand, foreign dominated industries, such as the match industry, were 
given the protection they desired. Moreover, British imports were ^ven 
special privileges under the system of 'imperial preferences* even though 
Indians protested vehemently. 

AnothOT feature of Indian industrial development was that it was 
extremely lop-sided regionally. Indian industries were concentrated 
only in a few regions and cities of the country. Large parts of the country 
remained totally underdeveloped. This unequal regional economid 
development not only led to wide regional disparities in income but also 
affect^ the level of national integration. It made the task of creating a 
unified Indian nation more difficult. 

An important social consequence of .even the limited industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country was the birA and growth of two new sodal classes 
in Indian society—-the industrial capitalist class and the modem work¬ 
ing class. These two classes were entirely new in Indian history 
because modern mines, industries, and means of transport were 
new. Even though these classes formed a very small part of the Indian 
population, they represented new technology, a new system of economic 
organisation, new soda! relations, new ideas, and a new outlook. They 
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were not weighed down by the burden ot old traditions, customs, and 
styles of life. Most of all, they possessed an gU-tndia outlook. Moreover, 
both of them were vitally interested in the industrial development of the 
country. Their economic and political importance and roles were 
therefore out of all proportion to their numbert. 

POVBRTY AND FAMINES 

A major characteristic of British rule in India, and the net result of 
Britirii economic policies, was the prevalence of extreme poverty among 
its people. While historians disagree on the question whether India was 
getting poorer or not under British rule, there is no disagreement on the 
fact that throughout the period of British rule most Indians always lived 
on the verge of starvation. As time passed, they found it more and more 
difficult to find employment or a living. British economic exploitation, 
the decay of indigenous industries, the failure of modern industries to 
replace them, high taxation, the drain of wealth to Britain, and a backward 
agrarian structure leading iO the stagnation of agriculture and the exploi¬ 
tation of the poor peasants by the zamindars, landlords, princes, money¬ 
lenders, merchants, and the state gradually reduced the Indian people 
to extreme poverty and prevented them from progressing. India’s colonial 
economy stagnated at a low economic level. 

The poverty of the people found its culmination in a series of famines 
which ravaged all parts of India in the second half of the 19th century. 
The first of these famines occurred in Western U.P. in 1860-61 and cost 
over 2 lakh lives. In 1865-66 a famine engulfed Orissa, Bengal, Bihar, 
and Madras and took a toll of nearly 20 lakh lives, Orissa alone losing 
10 lakh people. More than 14 lakh persons died in the famine of 1868-70 
in Western U.P., Bombay, and the Puqjab. Many states in Rajputana, 
aobther affected area, lost l/4tb to l/3rd of their population. 

Perhaps the worst famine in Indian history till then occurred in 1876-78 
in Madm, Mysore, Hyderabad, Maharashtra, Western U. P., and the 
Pai^ab. Maharashtra lost 8 lakh people, Madras nearly 35 lakhs, 
Mysore nearly 20 per cent of its pt^ulation, and U. P. over 12 lakhs. 
Drought led to a country-wide famine in 1896-97 and then again in 1899- 
|1900. The fkmine of 1896-97 affected over 9.S crore people of whom 
nearly 45 lakhs died. The famine of 1899-1900 followed-quickly and 
caused widespread distress. In ^te of offldal efforts to save lives 
through provisicm of famine fdief, over 25 lakh people died. Apart 
firom these m^or famines, many other local famines and scarcitiei ooeu* 
rred. WiUiam Dighy* a Brith^ writer, has calculated tiiat, in an, over 
28,825,000 people dM during .fiuiaiiies from 1854 to 1901. Anotiier 
fimdna in 1943 Carried away aea^ B.afflfon people in BangpL These 
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faminga aod tlie lones of life in tliein indicate tlie eicleotio irfikii 
poverty and ctarvation had taken root in India. 

Many Eo|^ officials in India recognised the grim reality of bidia*s 
poverty during the 19th oentuiy. For examide/Chailes EOiott, a member 
of the, Oovemor-General's Coonral, remarked: 

I ncH Iwdttte m ny that half the igrieidtiifal popolilkm do am kaoir 
y 0 ar*a eod to another vdiat it is to have a fkin ineaL 
And Wliam Hunter, the compiler of the Irnperial Gazetteer, conceded 
that **forty mini on of the people of India habitually go fliroi^ lift on 
insufficient food.** The situation became still worse in the 20di oratory. 
The quantity of food arailable to an Indian dedined by as much as 29 per 
cent in the 30 years between 1911 and 1941. 

Thoe wne many other indications India*s economic badcwardness 
and impoverishment Colin Clark, a fiimous authority on natiomyi 
income, has calculated that during thq period 1925*34, India and 
had the lowest per capita incomes in the world. The income of an 
EngiUdunanwasStiniesthatofanlnduui. Similarly, avcr^ life caqsectangr 
of an Indian during the 193(fs was only 32 years in spite of the firemeodous 
progress that modem medical sciences and sanimtion had made. In 
most of the western European and ncnth American countries, die average 
age was already over 60 years. 

India*s economic backmdness and poverty were not due to the nigguv 
dliness of nature. They were manrmade. The natural r es o u r ces of 
India were abundant and capable of yielding, if properly utilised, a hj^ 
degree of prosperity to the people. But, as a result of foreign rule and 
CTplmtation, and of a badcward agrarian and industrial economic str uct ur e^ 
—in fact as the total outcome of its historical and social development-* 
India presented the paradox of a poor peofde living in a ridi oountry. 


EXERCISES 

1. How was India transformed into an economic oo^oay under British 
rule 7 

2 . Examine critically the impact of Britidi pdicies on die Indian pan- 
—at. How did it lead to the spread of lamUordism? 

3. Discuss the main ftatnres c€ die devekqmmt of modem indnitriee 
in India. 

4. Write short notes on: 

00 The ndn of old zamuidars: (b> Stagnadon in ag ricultu re ; 
(b) Poverty and ftmiiM in modm India. 



CHAPTER XII 


Growth of New India—the Nationalist 
Movement 1858-1905 


T he second half of the 19th century witnessed the full flowering 
of national political consciousness and the growth of an organised 
national movement in India. In December 1885 was bom the Indian 
National Congress under whose leadership Indians waged a prolonged 
and courageous struggle for independence from foreign rule, which India 
finally won on 15 August 1947. 

Consequence of Foreign Domination 

Basically, modem Indian nationalism arose to meet the challenge of 
foreign domination. The very conditions of British role helped the growth 
of national sentiment among the Indian people. It was British role and 
its direct and indirect consequences which provided the material, moral 
and intellectual conditions for the development of a national movement 
in India. 

The root of the matter lay in the clash of the interests of the Indian 
people with British interests in India. The British had conquered India 
to promote their own interests and they ruled it primarily with that pur¬ 
pose in view, often subordinating Indian welfare to British gain. The 
Indians, realised gradually that their interests were being sacrified to 
those of Lancashire manufacturers and other dominant British interests. 
They now began to recognise the evils of foreign rule. Many intelligent 
Indians saw that many of these evils could have been avoided and over¬ 
come if Indian and not foreign interests had guided the policies of the 
Indian Government. 

The foundations of the Indian nationalist movement lay in the fact 
that increasingly British rule became the major cause of India's economic 
backwardness. It became the major barrier to India's further economic, 
social, cultural, intellectual, and political development Moreover, this 
fact b^an to be recognised by an increasingly larger number of Indians. 

Every class, every section of Indian society gradually discovered that 
its interests were suffering at the hands of the f(Mreign rulers. The peasant 
saw tfiat the Government took away a large part of hu jvoduce as land 
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revenue; that the Government and its machinery—the police, the courts, 
the officials—favoured and protected the zamindars and landlords, who 
rack-rented him, and the merchants and money-lenders, who cheated and 
exploited him in diverse ways and who took away his land from him . 
Whenever the peasant struggled against landlord, money-lender oppression, 
the police and the army suppressed him in the name of law a^ order. 

The artisan or the handicraftsman saw that the foreign re^me had 
helped fordgn competition to ruin him and had done nothing to rehal^i- 
tate him. 

Later, in the 20th omtury, the worker in modem factories, mines, and 
plantations found that, in spite of lip sympathy, the Government sided 
with the capitalists, especially the foreign capit^ists. Whenever he tried 
to organise trade unions and to imivove his lot through strikes, demons¬ 
trations, and other struggles, Government machinery was freely used 
against him. Moreover, he soon realised that the growing unemploy¬ 
ment could be checked only by rapid industrialisation whidi onfy an 
independent government could bring about. 

All these tlum classes of Indian society—^the peasants, the artisans, the 
workers, constituting the overwhelming majority of Indian population— 
discovered that th^ had no political rights or powers, and that virtually 
nothing was being done for their intellectual or cultural improvement. 
Education did not percolate down to them. There were hardly any 
schools in villages and the few that were there were poorly run. The 
doors of higher education were barred to them in practice. Moreover, 
many of them belonged to the lower castes and had still to bear social 
and economic oppression by the upper castes. 

Other sections of Indian society were no less dissatisfied. The rising 
intelligentsia—^the educated Indians—used their newly acquired modem 
knowledge to understand the sad economic and political condition of 
their country. Those who had earlier, as in 1857, supported British rule in 
the hope that, though alien, it would modernise and industrialise the country 
were gradually disappointed. Economically, they had hoped that British 
capitalism would help develop India’s productive forces as it had done 
at home. Instead, they found that British policies in India, guided by the 
British capitalists at home, were keeping the country economically back¬ 
ward or underdeveloped and checking the development of its productive 
forces. In fact, economic exploitation by Britain was increasing India’s 
poverty. They began to complain of the extreme costliness of the Indian 
administration, of the excessive burden of taxation especiaHy on the pea¬ 
santry, of tlM destruction of India’s indigenous industries, of official 
attempts to check the growth of modem industries through a pro-British 
tariff poUcy, of the neglect of nation-building and welfare activities such 
as education, irrigation, sanitation, and health services. In brief, they 
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conU ate tiut ftitain waf redodiig India to the ttatns of an economic 
coloiQr, a lonrae of raw mateiialt for Biitidi indmtrief, a market for 
Biitiih man nf actnret, and a fidd for the investment of British capital. 
Cooseqneatly; they began toiealise diat sobng as impefiaUtt control of 
the Indan economy continued, it would not be possible to devdop it, 
especially so Csr as indusfziaHsation was involved. 

Politiodly, educated Indians found that the Britidi had abandoned all 
pcevious {xetmisions of guiding India towards self-govonment Most 
of the Britidi oflBdals and political leaders openly declared that the British 
were in India to stay. Moreover, instead of increasing the freedom of 
speech, of the press, and of the person,, the Oovanment increadngly 
re^ieted thent British officials and writers declared Indians to be 
unfit for demooa^ or sdf-govemment. In the field of culture, the rulers 
were inoeasingfy taking a n^ative and even hostile attitude towards 
higher education and the spread of modem ideas. 

Moreover, the Bidian intdtigentsia sufiered from growing unm(iploy> 
ment The few Indi a n s who were educated were not sA>le to find employ¬ 
ment and even those who did find jobs discovered that most of the better 
paid jobs were reserved for the English middle and upper classes, who 
lookml upon India as a special pasture for their sons. Thus, educated 
Indi ans found that the econmnic and cultural development of tiie country 
and its freedom from fordgn control alone could provide them vtith 
better employment opportunities. 

The tiring Indian capitalist dass was slow in developing a national 
political consciousness. But it too gradually saw that it was sufiering 
at the hands of imperialism. Its growth was severely checked Sy the 
government trade, tariff, taxation, and transport policies. As a new 
and weak class it needed active government help to counterbalance many 
of its weaknesses. But no such help was given. Instead, the Oovem- 
ment and its bureaucracy favoured foreign capitalists who came to Tmtig 
with their vast resources and appropriated the limited industrial field. 
The Indian capitalists were particularly opposed to the strong competition 
from foreign capitalists. In the 1940*s many of the Indian industrial¬ 
ists d em a nd ed that **all British investments in India be re pat riated.** 
And, in 1945, M.A. Master, President of the Indian Merdiants* C3iamber 
warned; *Tndia would prefix to go without industrial development rather 
than allow the mention of new East India Companies in this country, 
whidi would not only militate against her economic independence but 
would also effectively prevent her from acquiring her political freedom.** 
The Indian caffitahsts too therriime realised that there existed a contraffic- 
tion between imperialism and their own independent growth, and 
only a national government would create conditions for the rapid develop¬ 
ment of Indian trade and industries. 



Ai we have seen in an earlier eha]^, the aiiiiiidifa» landlords, and 
princes were the only section of Indian society whose inteiests coincided 
with those of the foreign rulers and who, therefore, on the whole suj^>or- 
ted foreign rule to the end. But even from these dasses, many indivi¬ 
duals joined the national movement. In the prevailing nationalist atmo¬ 
sphere, patriotism made an appeal to many. Moreover, policies of 
racial dominance and discrimination apalled and aroused every thinking 
and self-respecting Indian to whidtever dass he mikht belong. Most of 
scU, the foreign character of the British redme in itsdf produced a natio¬ 
nalist reaction, since foreign domination invariady generates patriotic 
sentimenti in the hearts of a subject people. 

To sum up, it was as a result of the intrinsic nature of foreign imperia¬ 
lism and of its harmful impact on the lives of the Indian people ^t a 
powerful anti-imperialist movement gradually arose and developed in 
India. This movement was a national movement because it united people 
from different classes and sections of the society who sank thdr mutual 
differences to unite against the common enemy. 

Adniaistrative and Economic Unification of the Country 

Nationalist sentiments grew easily among the people because India 
was unified and wdded into a nation during the 19tb and 20th centuries. 
The British had gradually introduced a uniform apd modem system of 
government throughout the country and thus unified it administratively. 
The destruction of the rural and local self-sufildent economy and iht 
introduction of modem trade and industrim on an all-India scale had 
increasingly made India's economic life a single whole and inter-linked 
the economic fate of people living in different parts of the country. For 
example, if fr. nine or scarcity occurred in one part of India, prices and 
availability of foodstuffs were affected in all other parts of the country 
too. This was not usually the case before the 19th century. Similarly, 
the products of a factory in Bombay were sold fisr north in Lahore or 
Peshawar. The lives of the workers and capitalists in Madras, Bombay, 
or Calcutta were closely linked with the lives of the countless peasants in 
rural India. Furthermore, introduction of the railways, telegraphs, 
and unified postal system had brought the diffment parts of the country 
together and promoted mutual contact amopg the people, especially 
among the kaden. 

Here again, the very existence offoreign rule acted asa unifying factor. 
All over the country people saw that they were suffering at t^ hands of 
the same enemy—British rule. Thus anti-imperialist feriing was itself 
a factor in the unification of the country and the emergence of a common 
national outlook. 
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Wcfton noa^ aai EdMatloii 

Ab a result of the spread of modem western education and thought 
during the 19th century, a large number of Indians imbibed a modern 
rational, secular, democratic, and nationalist political outlook. They 
also began to study, admire, and emulate the contemporary nationalist 
movements of European nations. Rousseau, Paine, Jotm Stuart Mill, and 
other western thinkers became their political guides, while Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and Irish nationalist leaders became their political heroes. 

These educated Indians were the first to fed the humiliation of foreign 
sutyection. By beconang modem in their thinking, they also acquired 
the ability to study the evil effects of foreign rule. They inspired 
by the dream of a modem, strong, prosperous, and united India. In 
course of time, the best among them became the leaders and organisers of 
the national movement. 

It should be clearly understood that it was not the modem educational 
system that created the national movmnent which was the product of the 
conflict of interests between Britain and India. That system only enabled 
the educated Indians to imbibe western thought and thus to assume the 
leadership of the national movement and to give it a democratic and 
modem direction. In fact, in the schools and colleges, the authorities 
tried to inculcate notions of docility and servility to foreign rule. 
Nationalist ideas were a part of the general spread of modem ideas. In 
other Asian countries such as China and Indonesia, and all over AfriCh, 
modem and nationalist ideas spread even though modem schools and 
colleges existed on a much smaller scale. 

Modem education also created a certain uniformity and community 
of outlook and interests among the educated Indians. The English 
language played an important role in this respect. It became the medium 
for the spread of modern ideas. It also became the medium of communi¬ 
cation and exchange of ideas between educated Indians from -different 
linguistic regions of the country. This point should not, however, be 
over-emphasised. After all the educated Indians of the past also posses¬ 
sed a conunon language in the form of Sanskrit and later on Persian as 
well. Nor was English essential for the acquisition of modern scientific 
knowledge and thought. Other countries of Asia such as Japan and China 
were able to do so through translations into their own languages. In 
fact English soon became a barrier to the spread of modem knowledge 
among the common people. It also acted as a wall separating the educa¬ 
ted urban people from ^e common people, especially in the rural areas. 
Consequently, it came about that modem ideas spread faster and deeper 
in many countries where they were propagated ^ough indigenous lan¬ 
guages than in India where emphasis on English confined them to a 
narrow urban section. This fact was fully recognised by the Indian 
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political leaders. From Dadabhai Naoroji, Sayyid Ahmed Khan* 
and Justice Ranade to Tilak and Gandhiji, they a^tated for a bigger role 
for the Indian languages in the educational system. In fact, so far as 
the common people were concerned, the spread of modern ideas occurred 
through the develo[:»ng Indian langua^, the growing literature in them, 
and most of all the popular Indian language press. More important 
than a common language was the fact that modem education introduced 
identical courses of study all over the country. The books prescribed in 
the new schools and colleges tended to give the students a common poli¬ 
tical and economic outlook. Consequently, educated Indians tended to 
have common views, feelings, aspirations and ideals. 

The Role of the Press and Literature 

The chief instrument through which the nationalist-minded Indians 
spread the message of patriotism and modem economic, social and 
political ideas and created an all-India consciousness was the jvess. 
Large numbers of nationalist newspapers made their appearantx during the 
second half of the 19th century. In their columns, the offidal policies 
were constantly criticised; the Indian point of view was put forward; 
the people were asked to unite and work for national welfare; and ideas 
of self-government, democrat^, industrialisation, etc., were popularised 
among the people. The press also enabled nationalist workers living 
in different parts of the country to exchange views with one another. 
Some of the prominent nationalist newspapers of the period were the 
Hindu Patriot^ the Amrita Bazar Patrika^ the Indian Mirror^ the Bengalee^ 
the Som Prakask and the Sanjivani in Bengal; the RastGoftar, the Native 
Opinion, the Indu Prakash, the Mahratta, and theAejuW in Bombay; the 
Hindu, the Swadesamitran, the Andhra Prakasika, and the Kerala Patrffca 
in Madras; the Advocate, the Hindustani, and the Azad in U. P.; and the 
Tribune, the Akhbar-i~Am, and the Koh-i-Noor in the Punjab. 

National literature in the form of novels, essays, and patriotic poetry 
also played an important role in arousing national consciousness. Ban- 
kim Chandra Chatterjee and Rabindranath Tagore in Bengali, Lakshmi- 
nath Bezbarua in Assamese; Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar in Marathi, Sub- 
ramanya Bharati in Tamil; Bharatendu Harishchandra in Hindi; and Altaf 
Husain Hali in Urdu were some of the prominent nationalist writers of 
the period. 

Redbeovery of India's Past 

Many Indians had fallen so low as to have lost confidence in their own 
capacity for self-government. Moreover, many British offidals and wri¬ 
ters of the time constantly advanced the thesis that Indians had never 
been able to rule themselves in the past, that Hindus and Muslims had 
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alwiyt fougiit one another, that Indians were destined to be ruled by 
foreigners, that their rdigion and social life were d^raded and uncivilised 
nuking them unfit for democracy or even self-government. Many of 
the nationalist leaders tried to arouse the self-confidence and self-respect 
of the people by countering this propaganda. They pointed to the cultural 
heritage of Imtia with pride and referred tbe critics to the political ariiieve- 
ments of rulers like Asoka, Chandragupta Vikranuditya, and Akbar. 
In this task they were helped and encouraged by the work of European 
and Indian scholars in rediscovering our nationid heritage in art, archi¬ 
tecture, literature, philosoifiiy, science, and politics. Unfortunately, 
some of the nationiUists went to the otW extreme and began to glorify 
1ndia*s past uncritically ignoring its weakness and backwardness. Great 
harm was done, in particular, by the tenden^ to look up only to the 
heritage of ancient India while ignoring the equally great achievements 
of the medieval period. This encouraged the growth of communal 
sentiments among the Hindus and the counter tenden^ among the Mus¬ 
lims of looking to the history of the Arabs and the Turks for cultural 
and historical inspiration. Moreover, in meeting the challoige of cul¬ 
tural imperialism of the West, many Indians tended to ignore the fact 
that in many respects the people of India were culturally backward. A 
fplse sense of pndt and smugness was produced which tended to prevent 
Indians from looking critically at their society. This weakened the struggle 
against social and cultural ^kwardness, and led many Indians to turn 
away from healthy and fresh tendencies and ideas from other peoples. 

Racial Arrogance of the Rulers 

An important though secondary factor in the growth of national senti¬ 
ments in India was the tone of ra^ superiority adopted by many English¬ 
men in their dealings with Indians. Many Englishmen openly insulted 
even educated Indians and sometimes even assaulted them. A parti¬ 
cularly odious and frequent form taken by racial arrogance was the fai¬ 
lure of justice whenever an Englishman was involved in a dispute with 
an Indian. Indian newspapers often published instances in which an 
Englidunen had hit and killed an Indian but escaped'very lightly, often 
with a mere fine. This was not only bemiuse of conscious partiali^ by 
the judges and administrators but even more because of radd prejudice. 
As 0.0. Trevelyan pointed out in 1864: **The testimony of a single one 
of our countrymen has more weight with the court than thd of any number 
of Hindoos, a drcnmstance which puts h terrible instrument of power 
into the hands of an unscrupulous and grasping Englishman**. 

Radal arrogance branded all Indians irresp^ve of their caste, religion, 
province, or class with the badge of inferiority. They wen kept out 
of exclusively European chiba and wen often not permitted to travel in 
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the .tame compartmeiit in a train with the European panengna. This 
made than consdous of national humiliation, Mid led them to tiunk of 
themselvm as one peo|de. when fadng EngliiAmen. 


By the 1870's it was evident that Indian nationalism had gathered Mmug h 
strength and mmOentum to appear as a major force on the Indian poli¬ 
tical scene. However, it required the reactionary regime of Lord Lytton 
to give it visible form and t^ controversy around the Ebert Bill to mnVa 
it take up an organised form. 

During Lytton's viceroyalty from 1876-80 most of the import duties 
on British textile imports were removed to please the textile manufacturers 
of Britain. This action was interpreted tty Indians as proof of the British 
desire to ruin the small but growing textile industry of India. It created 
a wave of anger in the country and led to widespfead nationalist agitation. 
The Second War against Afghanistan aroused vehement agitation against 
the heavy cost of this inqierialist war which the Indian Treasury was 
made to bear. The Arms Act of 1878, which disarmed the people, ^>pea- 
red to them as an effort to emasculate the entire nation. The Vernacular 
Press Act of 1878 was condemned by the politically conscious Indians as 
an attempt to suppress the growing nationalist criticism of the alien 
government. The holding of the Imperial Durbar at Delhi in 1877 at 
a time when the country was suffering from a terrible famine led people 
to believe that their rulers cared very little even for their lives. In 1878, 
the government announced new regulations reducing the inniciiTninT ege 
limit for sitting in the Indian Civil Service Examination from 21 years to 
19. Already Indian studoits had found it difficult to compete with 
English boys since the examination was conducted in England and in 
English. The new regulations further reduced their chances of entering 
the Civil Service. The Indians now realised that the British had no inten¬ 
tion of relaxing their near-total monopoly of the higher grades of services 
in the administration. 

Thus, Lytton's viceroyalty helped intensify discontent against foreign 
rule. We may quote in this respect the words of Surendranath Baneijea, 
one of the founders of the national movement: 

The teactionaiy administiation of Lord Lytton had aroused the pvhUc from iis 
attitude of huUBfaranoe and had given a stimulus to public life. In the evdntion 
of political ptogtess, bod rulers are often a btessing in diMuiae. They fa^ to 
stir a community into Ufe, a result that years of agitation would periiapt have 
fUled to achieve. 

If Lytton fed the smouldering discontent against British rule, the spark 
was provided Ity the Ebert Bill controversy. In 1883, Ripon, nAio t pocf^- 
ded Lytton at the Viceroy, tried to pass a law to enable indMii district 
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magistrates and session judges to try Europeans in criminal cases. It 
was a very meagre effort to remove a faring instance of racial discrimi* 
nation. Under the existing law even Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service were not authorised to try Europeans in their courts. The 
Europeans in India organised a vehement agitation against this Bill 
which came to be known after liberty the Law Member. They poured 
abuse on Indians and their culture and character. They declared that 
even the most highly educated among the Indians were unfit to try a 
Eunqiean. Some of them even organised a conspiracy to kidnap the 
Viceroy and deport him to England. In the end, the Government of 
India bowed before the Europeans and amended the BiU to meet their 
criticism. 

The Indians were horrified at the racial bitterness displayed by the critics 
of the BiU. They also became more fully conscious of the degradation to 
which foreign rule had reduced them. Tlwy organised an all-India 
campaign in favour of the BiU. And, most of aU, they learnt the useful 
lesson that to ^t their demands accepted by the Government th^ too 
must organise themselves on a national scale and agitate continuously 
and unitedly. 

PredeoeaMffis ef Ube Indian National Congress 

The Indian National Congress, founded in December 1885, was the 
first organised expression of the Indian National Movement on an all- 
India scale. It had, however, many predecessors. 

As we have seen in an earlier chapter. Raja Rammohun Roy was the 
first Indian leader to start an agitation for political reforms in India. 
Hie earliest public association in modern India was the Landholders’ 
Society—an association of the landlords of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
founded in 1837 with the purpose of promoting the class interests of the 
landlords. Then, in 1843, was organised the Bengal British Indian 
Society to protect and promote general public interests. These two 
organisations merged in 1851 to form the British India Association. 
Similarly, the Madras Native Association and the Bombay Association 
were established in 1852. Similar, though lesser known clubs and associa¬ 
tions, such as the Scientific Society founded by Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
were established in different towns and parts of the country. AU these 
associations were dominated by wealthy and aristocratic elements— 
called in those days ^prominent persons*—^and were provincial or local 
in character. They worked for reform of administration, association of 
Indians with the adnunistratlon, and spread of education, and sent long 
petitions, putting forward Indian demands, to the British Parliament. 

The period aftm* 1858 witnessed a gradual widening of the gulf between 
the educated Indians and the British Indian administration. As the 
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educated Indians studied the character of British rule and its consequences 
for the Indians, they became more and more critical of British policies 
in India. The discontent gradually found expression in political activity. 
The existing associations no longer satisfied the politically-conscious 
Indians. 

In 1866, Dadabhai Naoroji organised the East India Association in 
London to discuss the Indian question and to influence British public 
men to promote Indian welfare. Later he organised branches of the 
Association in prominent Indian cities. Born in 1825, Dadabhai devoted 
his entire life to the national movement and soon came to be known 



Dadabhai Ncoroji with Annie Beiant and othm 
(Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Library) 


as the Grand Old Man of India. He was also India’s first economic thinker. 
In his writings on economics he showed that the ba«c cause of India’s 
poverty lay in the British exploitation of India and the drain of its wealth. 
Dadabhai was honoured by being thrice elected president of the Indian 
National Congress. In fact he was the first of the long line of popular 
nationalist leaders of India whose very name stirred the hearts of the people. 

Justice Ranade and others organised the Poona Sarviyanik Sabha in 
the 1870’s. The Madras Mahajan Sabha was started in 1881 and the 
Bombay Pmidenc^ Association in 1885. These oiiganisatians were 
mainly devoted to criticism of important administrative and l^slative 
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measmei. Tbe Poona Sarvigaiiik Sabha broiqlit out a quartoly journal 
under the guidance of Justice Ranade. This journal became the intdieo- 
tual guide of new India particularly on economic questions. 

The most important of the {ueCongress nationalist oiganisations was 
the Indian Association of Calcutta. The younger nationalists of Bengal 
had been gradually getting discontented with the consnvative and pro- 
landlord pdicieK of the British India Assodatioh. They wanted sustained 
political ai^tation on issues of wider public interest They found a leader 
in Surendranath Baneijea who was a brilliant writer and orator. He was 
unjustly turned out of the Indian Civil Service as his superiors could not 
tolerate the presence of an independent-minded Indian in the ranks of 
this service. Ho began his public career in 1875 by ddivteing Inrilliant 
addresses on nationalist topics to the students of Calcutta. Led by 
Surendranath and Anandamohan Bose, the yonngnr nationalists of Bengal 
founded the Indian Assodation in July 1876. The Indian Association 
set bdbre itself the «ms of creating a strong public opinion in the country 
on pditical questions and the unification of the Indian people on a 
common political programme. In order to attract large numbers of 
people to its banner, it fixed a low member8hi|> tee for the poorer classes. 

Ihe first major issue it took vnp for notation was the rdbnn of the Civil 
Service regulations and the raising of the age limit for its examination. 
Sureiuiranath Banojea toured dil^^Bent parts of the country during 
1877-78 in an effort to create an all-India public opinion on thb questiotL 
The Indian Association also carried out agitation against the Arms Act 
and tile Vernacular Press Act and in favour o/[ protection of the tenants 
from Of^nessum by the aamindars. During 1883-85 it organised popular 
demonstrations rd* thousands of peasants to get the Rent Bill dumged 
in tevour of the tenants. It also agitated fin better conditions of work 
for the workers in the English-owned lea fdantatioos where conditions of 
near-slavery prevailed. Marqr brandies of the Association were opened 
in the towns and viflagBa of Boigal and also in many towns outride BengaL 

The time was now ripe for the formation of an all-Bidia political organi¬ 
sation of the nationalists who fdt the need to unite politically agamst 
the common enenq^-fineign rule and exploitation. The existing organi¬ 
sations had served a useful purpose but they were narrow in their scope 
and ftmctioning. They dealt mostly with lo^ questions and their mem¬ 
bership and leadership were confined to a few peoph bdongmg to a shigje 
dty or province. Even the Indian Association had not succeeded in 
beoofming an all-Indian body. 

The Indian Association sponsored anall-india National Conterence at 
Calcutta in December 1883. Hus ConfhreDee was attended by several 
leaden from onlaide Bengal. It adopted a pngramme very similar to 
the one adopted by the Indian Nhtio^ Congress with whidi it merged 
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in 1886. It did not, however, tucoeed in becoming a rq>re8entative body 
of political workers and feadcn all over the country. 

The Indian National CoNoasss 

Many Indians had been planning to form an all-India organisation of 
nationalist political workm. Hut the credit for givtng the idea a codt 
Crete and fiiuJ shape goes to A.O. Hume, a retired English Civil Servant 
He ^t in touch with prominent Indian leaders and organised with didr 
cooperation the first session of the Indian National Congress at Bombay 
in December 1885. It was presided over by W.C. Bonnerjee and atten¬ 
ded by 72 delegates. The aims of the National Congress were declared 
to be the ivomotion of friendly relations between nationalist political 
workers'from different jwrts of the country, development and consolida¬ 
tion of the feeling of national unity irrespective of caste, religion, or pro¬ 
vince, formulation of popular demands and their presentation before the 
Government, and, most important of all, the training and organisation of 
public opinion in the country. 

One of the main aims of Hume in helping to found the National Con¬ 
gress was to provide an outlet—*a safety valve’—to the increasing popular 
discontent against British rule. Already in 1879, Wasudeo Balwant 
Phadke, a clerk in the commissariat department, had gathered a band of. 
Ramoshi peasants and started an armed uprising in Maharashtra. 
Though this crude and ill prepared attempt was earily crushed, it was a 
portent of events to come. Hume as well as other English officials and 
statesmen were afraid that the educated Indians mi^t provide leaderriiip 
to the masses and organise a powerful rebellion against ^foreign govern¬ 
ment. As Hume put it: **A safety valve for the escape of great and 
growing forces generated by our own action was urgently needed.” He. 
bdieved that the Naticmal Congress would jMTwide a peaceful and consti¬ 
tutional outlet to the <fiscontent among the educated Indians and would 
thus help to avoid the outbreak of a popular revolt. 

The 'safety valve’ theory m, howevw, a small part of the truth. Mme 
than anythi^ else, the National Congress represented the urge of the 
politically conscious Indians to set up a national organisation to WBfk.lbr 
thdr political and eecrnmnic advanoemcait We have already seen above 
that a national movement was already growing in the country as a lemh 
of the workmg of poweifiil forces. No one man or group of men can 
be given credit for creating this movement Even Hume’s motives were 
mixed ones. He was also moved by motives noUer than those the 
*safety valve’. He possessed a sincere love for India and its poor culti¬ 
vators. In any case, the Indian leaders, who cooperated with Hume in 
starting this National Congress, were patriotic men of high duuader 
who willingiy accepted Himie’s hdp as tiiey did not want to arouse offieia] 
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hostility towwds thdr ^orts at so early a stage of polkical activity. 

Thus with the foundation of the National Congress in 1885, the struggle 
for India’s freedom from foreign rule was launched in a small but organi¬ 
sed manner. The national movement was to grow the country and 
its people were to know no rest till freedom was won. 

Surendranath Baneijea and many other leaders of Bengal had not 
attended the first session of the National Congress as they were busy with 
the Second National Conference at Calcutta. In 1886 they merged their 
forces with those of the National Congress whose second session met in 
Calcutta in Decembn 1886 under the presidentship of Dadabhai Naoroji. 
From this session the National Congress became ‘the whole country’s 
Congress’. Its delegates, numbering 436, were elected by different local 
organisations and groups. Hereafter, the National Congress met every year 
in December, in a different part of the country each time. The number of its 
delegates soon increased to thousands. Its delegates consisted mostly 
of lawyers, journalists, traders, industrialists, teachers, and landlords. In 
1890, KadambiniGanguli, the first woman graduate of Calcutta University, 
addressed the Congress session. This was symbolic of the fact that 
India’s struggle for freedom would raise Indian women from the degraded 
position to which they had been reduced for centuries past. 

'fhe Indian National Congress was not the only channel through whidi 

the stream of nationalism 
flowed. Provincial conferences, 
provincial and local associa¬ 
tions, and nationalist news¬ 
papers were the other prominent 
organs of the growing nationa¬ 
list movement. The prms, in 
particular, was a powerful 
factor in develoinng nationalist 
opinion and the nationalist 
movement Some of the great 
presidents of the National Con¬ 
gress during its early years were 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Badruddin 
TVabji, Pherozeshah Mehta, 
P. Ananda Charlu, Surendranath 
Baneijn, Ramesh Chandra 
Dutt, Ananda Mohan Bose, 
and Oopal Krishna Ookhale. 

Badruddin Tyatji prominent leaders of 

the Congress and the national 
moveBMnt darhig this period were Mahadev Oovind Ranade, Bal 
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Pumndhir TUidc, the biedieit Sinr Kumar and MotUal QMk, Ma4aa 
Mahaii Malavtya, O. Subianuuiiya Iyer, C. vyayan^hmrhehaiiar, 
afid.Pimhaw E. Wadia. 

The progcamme of the Indian oatioiia} movemeat dufing ili «ai4y 
phase (tS8S-1905) can be studied under various heads. 

Cepsriturtenal Refonns 

The evly nationalists wanted a huier share in the governsmit of thmr 
own country and made an appeal to the principle of democracy. Bid 
they did not ask for the immolate fulfifanmit of their goal. Thor imnijS* 
diate demands woe exbemely modm’ate. They hoped to win fieedom 
throu^ gradual steps. They wm also extremely cautious, lest the Govem- 
ment suppress their activities. From 1885 to 1892 they demanded the 
expansion and reform of the L^riative Councils. They demanded 
membership of the cx)uncils for elected representatives of the people and 
also an increase in the powers of the councils. 

The British Government was forced by their agitation to pass the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892. By this Act the number of members of the In^rial 
Legislative Council as well as of the provincial councils was incrmsed. 
Some of these members could be elected indirectly by Indians, but the 
officials* majority remained. The councils were also given the right to 
discuss the annual budgets though they could not vote on them. 

The nationalists were totally dissatisfied with the Act of 1892 mid decla¬ 
red it to be a hoax. They demanded a larger share for Indians in the 
councils as also wider powers for them. In particular, they demanded 
Indian control over the public purse and raised the slogan that had earlier 
become the national cry of the American people during their War of 
Independence: *No taxation without representation.* 

By the beginning of the 2fith century, the nationalist leaders advanced 
further and put forward the claim for swarajya or self-government 
within the British Empire on the model of sdf-goveming colonies like 
Australia and Canada. This 'demand was made from the Congress plat¬ 
form by Gokhalc in 1905 and by Dadabhai Naoroji in 1906. 

EciMBdc RefsfBS 

In the economic field, the eariy nationdists comiriained of India's gro¬ 
wing povmty and economic backwardness and the failure of modmrn 
industry and agriculture to grow; and they put the blame on the poUcics 
of the British rulers. 'Thus Dadabhai Naoroji declared as early as 1881 
that British rule was **an eveilastti^ increasing, and every day incmaaiag 
fore^ invaaion" that was *hdteiiy, though gradually, decoying die 
oouatiy." The natkinaiists blamed die British Ibr the destruction of 
indhi's adigenoiis industries, fhe ehief esmedy the^ suggested Ibr Ihe 
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removal of India’s poverty was the rapid development of modern iiidus> 
tries. They wanted the government to i»romote modern industries 
through tariff protection and direct government aid. Hiey popularised 
the idea of swa^ski or the use of Indian goods and the boycott of British 
goods as a means of promoting Indian industries. For example, students 
in Poona and in other towns of Maharashtra publicly burnt foreign clothes 
in 1896 as part of the larger swadeshi campaign. 

The nationalists complained that India’s wealth was being drained to 
England, and demanded that this drain be stopped. They carried on 
persistent agitation for the reduction of land revenue in order to lighten 
the burden of taxation on the peasant. They also agitated for improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of work of the plantation labourers. They decla¬ 
red high taxation to be one of the causes of India’s poverty and demanded 
abolition of the salt tax and reduction of land revenue. They condem¬ 
ned the high military expenditure of the Government of India and deman¬ 
ded its reduction. As time passed more and more nationalists came to 
the conclusion that economic exploitation and impoverishment of the 
country and the perpetuation of its economic backwardness by foreign 
imperialism more than outweighed some of the beneficial aspects of the 
alien rule. Thus, regarding the benefits of security of life and property, 
Dadabhai Naoroji remarked: 

The romance is that there is security of life and property in India; the reality is 
that there is no such thing. There is security of life and prop^y in one sense or 
way—^i.e., the people are secure from any violence from each other or from 

Native despots.But from England’s own grasp there is no security of property 

at all and, as a consequence, no security for life. India’s property is not secure. 
What is secure, and well secure. Is that England is perfectly safe and secure, and 
does so with perfect security, to carry away from India, and to eat up in India, 
her property at the present rate of £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 a year. ..I there¬ 
fore venture to submit that India nor enjoy security of her property and life 
.. .To millions in India life is simply “half-feeding”, or starvation, or famine 
and disease. 

With re^d to law and order, Dadabhai said: 

There is an Indian saying: ’Pray strike on the back, but don’t strike on the belly.’ 
Under the native de^t the people keep and etupy what they produce, thou^ at 
times thqr suffer some violence on the back. Under the British Indian deqmt the 
man is at peace, there is no violence; his substance is drained away, unseen, peace¬ 
ably and subtly—he starves in peace and perishes in peate, with law and ordw 1 

A dml B hh mthre aod other Refoime 

The most important administrative reform the Indians deured at this 
time was Indianisation of the higher grades of administrative services. 
They put forward this demand on economic, politicat uid moral grounds. 
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Econonoicaliy, the European monopoly of the higher services was harmful 
on two grounds: (a) Europeans were paid at very high rates and this 
made Indian administration very costly—Indians of similar qualifications 
could be employed on lower salaries; (b) Europeans sent out of India a 
large part of their salaries and their pensions were paid in England. This 
added to the drain of wealth from India. Politically, the nationalists 
hoped that the Indianisation of these services would make the adminis¬ 
tration more responsive to Indian needs. The moral aspect of the ques¬ 
tion was stated by Copal Krishna Gokhale in 1897: 

The excessive costliness of the foreign agency is not, however, its only evil. 
There is a moral evil which, if anything, is even greater. A kind of dwarfing or 
stunting of the Indian race is going on under the present system. We must live 
all the days of our life in an atmosphere of inferiority, and the tallest of us must 
bend.. .The full height of which our manhood'is capable of rising can never be 
reached by us under the present system. The moral elevation which every self- 
governing people feel cannot be felt by us. Our administrative and military 
talents must gradually disappear, owing to sheer disuse, till at last our lot, as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own country, is stereotyped. 

The nationalists demanded separation of the judicial from executive 
powers. They opposed the curtailment of the powers of the juries. 
They opposed the official policy of disarming the people and asked the 
government to trust the people and grant them the right to bear arms and 
thus defend themselves and their country in times of need. 

They urged the government to undertake and develop welfare activities 
of the state. They laid a great deal of emphasis on the spread of primary 
education among the masses. They also demanded greater facilities for 
technical and higher education. 

They urged the development of agricultural banks to save the peasant 
from the clutches of the money-lender. They wanted the government to 
undertake a large-scale programme of extension of irrigation for the 
development of agriculture and to save the country from famines. They 
demanded extension of medical and health facilities and improvement 
of the police system to make it honest, efficient, and popular. 

The nationalist leaders also spoke up in defence of Indian workers who 
had been compelled by poverty to migrate to foreign countries su h as 
South Africa, Malaya, Mauritius, the West Indies and British Guiana 
in search of employment. In many of these foreign lands they were sub¬ 
jected to severe oppression and racial discrimination. Hiis was particularly 
true of South Africa where Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was leading 
a popular struggle in defence of the basic human rights of the Indians. 

Defence of Civil Rigto 

The early nationalists fully recognised the value of the freedoms of 
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ipeecliMdtli6prafta]ldo|^»oiedallatlaBptstooartiil tibenL 
•tnqgfefortbese fivedoBMbecanieaa int^gnlptrt of the ostioiielitt 
fifift for freedom. In lt97 the Bombay Oovamaent arrested B.O. Tilak 
and several odier leaders and tried them for qireadiiigdisaffectioii asamst 
the government throoi^ dietf speeches and writings. They were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. At the same time two Poona tenders, 
theNatn brotiiers, were deported without trial. The entire country 
I^otested i^nst this attack on the liberties of the people. Tilak, hitherto 
known laigely in Maharashtra, became ovCT>nig^t an alMndia leader. 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika wrote: *‘There is scarcely a home in this vast 
country, where Mr. Hlak te not now the subject of melandioly talk and 
where his imfHisonment is not considered as a domestic calamity.** 
Tilak*s arrest, in fact, galvanised the country and marked the beginning 
of a new phase of the nationalist movement. 

Methods of Political Work 

The Indian national movement up to 1905 was dominated by leaders 
who have often been described as moderate nationalists or Moderates. 
The political methods of the Moderates can be summed up briefly as 
constitutional agitation within the four walls of the law, and slow, orderly 
political process. They believed that if public opinion was created and 
organised and popular dmiands present^ to the authorities through 
petitions, meetings, resolutions, and speeches, the authorities would con¬ 
cede these demands gradually and st^ by step. 

Thdr political work had, therefore, a two-pronged direction. Firstly, 
to build up a strong public opinion in India to arouse the political conscious¬ 
ness and national spirit of the people, and to educate and unite 
them on political questions. Basically, even the resolutions and peti¬ 
tions of the National Congress were directed towards this goal. Secondly, 
to persuade the British Oovemment to introduce reforms along directions 
laid down by the nationalists. The moderate nationalists believed that 
the British people and Parliament wanted to be just to India but that 
they did not know the tn» state of affairs there. Therefore, next to 
educating Indian 'public opinion, the moderate nationalists worked to 
educate Britirii public ojunion. For this purpose, they carried cm active 
propaganda in Britain. Deputations of leading Indians were sent to 
Britain to pr^mgate the tnitian view. In 1889, a British Committee of 
the Indian Natkmal Congress was founcted. In 1890 tiiis Committae 
started a journal called India. DadaUuu Naoroji Hwnt a imyrn part of 
his liite and income in En^and in popularising India*s case among its 
peopk. 

A student of the Indian national movement sometimes gsts confused 
when he reads loud profesaioiis ai loyalty to British rule by prominent 
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Modems leaden. These peaftnicMi dii#alit aftaieaat tfcat 
not pmiwi yateiota «f thid thqr if«n emm/tthy mm. Tliqr fmaia e ly 
hillcwad that Ihe conlmdiQB of ladia't ^eiilM oeoMc^ 
wae iO'lhe iMteeieli of tedia at that iti^ of hiMxy. They# t hewfe i s , 
piaBoed Bot to cxpd the British hot to haasfarai Bri^ nde to a fipro ai * 
nmt to aatioiiai nde. Later, sriken they took mote of the erihetf British 
rale aad the fiuhire of the.govenuiieat to aoeept mdoiuMat deauads for 
refom* amoy of them stopfied talldog of leya^ to ftitish rale and 
started demandhig self-govenaaeiit for India. Moreover* many of them 
wore Moderates because thqr felt tiuit the tine was aot yet ripe to tiirow 
o direct dballeoge to the foce^ mien. 

We should also reaMraber that not ah few natioealists of the period 
brioBsed to the moderate tread. Some (d them had from Aa bcfiiiaiBg 
no fekh in the good iateatioas of the British. They believed in dependitig 
m political action by, and the strength of, the la^an pet^ themarives. 
They advocated a fighting po^cal and econondc prpgmiiiiii. Tihric 
and numerous other leaden and newwopot editon represented this 
trend. These leaden later caem to be Imown as Extreo^ts or radical 
nationahsts. Thek work and oudooiE wifi be discussed in the next cfailiter. 

Atthade ef theCjewnansat 

The Irtish auAoritiec were feem the b^tnomg hostile to the rising 
nationalist movemeiU and had become susincious of the Nattoori Con* 
gress. British officials from Dufferin downwards temded the mtiooa* 
list leaders as ‘disloyal babus*, ‘seditious brahmins* md ‘violent viHaiia*. 
But in the banning this hostility was not openly expressed. It was 
perhaps hoped thm Hume’s leadership wouM make national movement 
Mid its ofgan, the National Congress, harmless to British iuIk In 
December IfiBS* the Vkeroy evm mvitM the d ri a g a fe s to tim Nmiotud 
Cmigress to a gardoi party* But it soon became apparent tint the 
hfeticHud Cofl^pess worid not become a tool in tiie hands of tiie authori¬ 
ties and tint it was gradually becoming a focus of Indian imtionriism. 
British offidab now begui to openfy criticise amd condemn the Nmional 
Congress and otint natioaalnt spehesmen. In IfiS?, Dufferk attacked 
tin Natioari Cengnsss in n pnfaiie spebehtand ridicBled it as l e p eete a ting 
orily *n flu atw se ogsn ntiaority of tin people.* In 1900* Lord Cnraon 
aanomM to tin geerriMy of Stole ting “tin Congrem is totto riag to 
tofelLaiidotoofgtofnMntobiii(»i*wM in Baiting is to sMhiljt to 
n psnoeAd demise’*. The Brittrii antimehies alio pnslnd fintinr tin 
pottBp; of ‘dfiritoand^rafe*. ’anrenoouitosdJlafyM Ahnedl^aif, Reja 
Mtoitonrii^of'ItomsM* and;otinr pBe#toA ktiMtiaift to stort an 
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EvilwrtiBi of Ike Ewiy Natioiial Moveaeot 

Aoocmliiig to some the nationalist movement and the National 
Congress did not achieve much success in their early phase. Very few 
of the reforms for which the nationalists agitated were introduced by 
the government. Critics also point out that the national movement 
during these years had no roots among the'masses. 

There is a great deal o£ truth in this criticism. But the critics are not 
quite correct in declaring the early natiomd movement a failure. It 
succeeded in creating a wide national awakening, in arousing among 
the people the feeling that th^ belonged to one common nation—the 
Indian nation. It trained people in the art of political work, popularised 
among them the ideas of democracy and nationalism, propa^tml among 
them a modem outlook and exposed before them the evil results of British 
rule. Most of all, it made people recognise the economic content and 
character of British imperialism—that Britain was making India a supplier 
of raw materials, a market for British manufacture, and a field for invest¬ 
ment of British capital. It evolved a common political and economic 
programme around which the Indian people could gather and wage 
political struggles later on. It establish^ the political truth that India 
must be ruled in the interests of the Indians. It made the issue of nationa¬ 
lism a dominant one in Indian life. While its weaknesses were to be 
removed by the succeeding generations, its achievements were to serve 
as a base for a more vigorous national movement in later years. 


EXERCISES 

1. In what way was the national movement the result of the clash of the 
interests of the Indian people with the British interests in India ? 

2. Critically examine the important factors which led to the rise of 
modem nationalism in India in the second half of the 19th 
century. Bring out ctearly the role of foreign domination, ad¬ 
ministrative and economic unification of the country, western thought 
and education, the press, cultural heritage, racial arrogance of the 
rulers, and the administrations of Lytton and Ripon. 

3. What did the national movement in its early phase (1885-1905) try 
to achieve? Why is this t^use described as the moderate phase? 
What were the achievements of the Moderate leaders? 

4. Write short notes on: 

(a) Impact of the rediscovery of the past on nationalism and com- 
munalism, (b)llbert Bill, (c)Dad8biiiii Naort^i, (0)TheIndian 
Association, (e) Foundation of the Indian National Congress 
(f) Government's attitude towaids the National Congress. 
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Growth of New India 
Religious and Social Reform After 1858 


T he rising tide of nationalism and democracy which led to the 
struggle for freedom, also found expression in movements to reform 
and democratise the social institutions and religious outlook of the Indian 
people. Many Indians realised that social and religious reformation 
was an essential condition for the all-round development of the country 
on modern lines and for the growth of national unity and solidarity. 
Growth of nationalist sentiments, emergence of new economic forces, 
Sinead of education, impact of modern western ideas and culture, and 
increased awareness of the world not only heightened the consciousness 
of the backwardness and degeneration of Indian society but further streng¬ 
thened the resolve to reform. Keshub Chandra Sen, for example, said: 

What we see around us today is a fallen nation-ra nation whose primitive great 
ness lies buried in ruins. Its national literature and science, its theology and 
philosphy, its industry and commerce, its social prosperity and domestic simpli¬ 
city and sweetness, are almost numbered with the things that were. As we 
survey the mournful and dismal scene of desolation—spiritual, social end 
intdlectual—^which spreads around us, we in vain try to recognise thminlhe 
land of Kalidas—the land of poetry, of science, and of civilization. 

Similarly, Swami Vivekananda described the condition of Indian people 
in the following words: 

Moving about here and there emaciated figures of young and old in tattered rags, 
whose faces bear deep-cut lines of the despair and poverty of hundreds of years; 
cows, bullocks, buffaloes common everywhere—aye. the same melancholy look 
in their eyes, the same feeble physique, on the wayside, refuse and dirt;—this is 
our present day India! Worn-out huts by the very side of palaces, piles of refuse 
in the near proxinuty of temples, the Sannyasin clad with only a little loin cloth, 
walking by the gorgeously dressed, the pitiful gaze of lustreless eyes of the hunger- 
stricken at the well-fed and the amply-providedthis is our native land! Devas¬ 
tation by violent plague and cholera; tnalnnn eating into the very vitals of the 
nation; starvation and semi-atarvption as second nature; death-Uke ikmine often 
dancing its tragic dance;. ..A ct^omeraUon of three hundred million souls, 
resembling men only In appearance;—crushed out of life by being down-trodden 



Aato ewfl pM^iad feidfoaitiow...--wHlioittiiiyliope, without uiypnt, 
without uay fuNou^MtOf unuJkdouftiiMm beittiatu ituve, to udiom the pioperfy 
of their fettowBHtt it uiibetnd*;—...HeiEihf the duet of dieliBet of thcttrcmg, 
withd dMMtts ft dnth-hiowto thole who «e wedc;~jMl of ugly, dfaAoHcil wpei> 
etMoneudiidiooiiiBiietur^y to tiiow who tto wHdt,aiid hopeleieof the fhtun;>- 
wittont any ttaadtfd of morefity at their hackhone;—thnie bnndred iniHiont of 
toultiochaa^hetetfetwarmin|<»ithe body of India, like to many wormton 
a ratten, ettf^king caceatet-^tblft it the pioeum concaning ut. which naturally 
praeemt itt^ to the Engiidi trfficMl 

Thfig> iDer 185ii, the eerinr refonah^ fehdeney wis hrcNideiigd. The 
work ofegrlier rdbmiers, like lUya Rammohnii Roy and Pandk Vidyasagar, 
was carried further by major movosients of religious and social reform. 

Religious Reform 

Filled with the desire to adapt their society to the requirements of the 
modem world of science, democracy, and nationalism* and determined to 
1^ no obstircles stand in the way, though^td Indians sc^ out to rdbrm their 
traditional rdigions. While trying to remain tnSe to the foundations of their 
religions, they remodelled th^ to suit the new needs of the Indian peofde. 

BrfhaM Samaj 

The Brahmo tradition of Raja Rammohun Roy was carried forward 
after 1843 by Deven dranath Tagore , who also repudiated the d oettine 
that the yejdfi c^ scriputures were infallible, and aft er 18 66 by Keshub 
Chandr a Sen, ^Ihe Brahmo Samaj made an effort to reforiiTflindu 
rdigion by roaioving abuses, by basing it on the worship of one God and 
on the teaehii^ of the Vedas and Upanishads, and by incorporating the 
best aspoets of modem western thought. Most of all it bawd itself on 
human reason which was to be the uhimate crimrion fev deciding what was 
worthwhile and what was useless in the past or futsent religious principles 
and practices. For that reason, the Brahmo ^maj denied the need for 
a priestly class for interpreting religious writings. Every individual had 
the right and the capacity to decide with the help of his own intellect what 
was righ^ and what was wrtuig in a religious book or prindi^. tlms the 
Bralnnos were basically oi^;K>sed to idoli^ and siqierstitioiis practices 
and liitaiis*—in foct the enriie %alunaaical system; they codd worslup 
Che ^o(il‘ without the meifiatton of the pihis. 

Thb Biiaiiiiios were aho g^eat social itfonners. thty activdy opposed 
^ caste system aad'ehftd^inaniage and snppoMbd' the geaefld uj^ft of 
women; iniMing sridow remaiiisge, andthespinaid of nRMtem ediimrion 
to‘ meni and wonsieiii 
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to uriMa ednotcd groapt. Yet it had a decuive ioflueiioe on the intelleo* 
tnal» toqa^.cBltiiinl, and |»oBtical life of Bengal and the rest of India in 
the 19th and 20th oeatnries. 


BcHgbna Befin Is hlihnnishtra 

R^giom Ireform was faigian in Bombay in 1840 by the Farmahans 
MandaH which aimed at fi|hl>ng idolatry and the caste systeas. Perhaps 
the earliest reltgkms ftformer hi Western India was Gopal Kari Deshmukh, 
known popular^ as *L(dudiltwadi*, who wrote in Manthi, made powerful 
rationalist attacks on Hindu CMthodoxy, ami i»eached religious and social 
equality. For example, he wrote in the 184^s: 

The priests ere wy unholy be an s c they repeat thlois without undentandins 
their meanlna nd prafiuidy r e du c e kaowledse to such rq)etition. The Pandits 
are worse teaa priests; becanae thqf are more ignorant and riao are hautfily.... 
Who are the Sradiiiiw and to what respects to do they dgrerfran net Hasediey 
twenty hands and do we tadc laaetl^ in us?. When sudi questions are now 
. ariced the hrnlbiiier dbould dhe up their fotdish concepts; they must accept that 
all men a» equal and emy body hasa r^t to acquire knowledge. 

Later the Prwthana Samaj was Parted with the aim of reforming Hindu 
religious thou^ and practice in the light of modem knowledge. It prea¬ 
ched the worship of one Ood and tried to free religion of caste orthodoxy 
and priestly domination. Two of its great leadm were R.G. Bhandar- 
kar, the famous Sanskrit scholar and historian, and Mahadev Govind 
Ranade (1842-1901). It was powerfully influenced by the Brahmo Samqj. 
Its activities also spread to South India as a result of the efforts of the 
Telugu reformer, Viresalingam. One of the greatest rationalist thinkers 
of modem India, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, also lived and worked in 
Maharashtra at this time. Agarkar was an advocate of the power of 
human reason. He sharply criticised any blind dependence on tradition 
or false glorification of India's past. 


RmBakririma aad UvAiagiida 

Ramidaishna Parmhansa (1834-188Q was a saintly person who sou^ 
religious salvation in the traditional ways of renunciation, nwditation, and 
devotion {bhakii). In his seareh for r^^ous troth or the realisation 
God he lived with mystics of other fiuths, Muslims and Christians. He 
again and again emphasised that there were many roads to God and salva¬ 
tion and that service of man was service of God, for man was theendxidi- 
ment of God. 

It was his great disciple, Swami Vivekanaoda (1863-1902), who popu¬ 
larised his religious message and who hied to put it in a form that would 
suit the needs of contemporary Indian society. Above aB, Ylvdcananda 
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stecMcd social aciioii. Knowledge unaccompanied a^(m in the actual 
world in whidi we lived was useless, lie said. He too, like his gum. 
ivocfaumed the essential 
oneness of all religions 
and condemned any 
narrowness in religious 
matters. Thus, he wrote 
in 1898, “For our own 
moUmiland a junction of 
the two great systems, 

Hinduism and Islam...is 
the only hope.*' At the 
same time, he was con¬ 
vinced of the superior 
aKHToadi of the Indian 
philosophical tradition. 

He hiniself subscribed to 
Vedanta which he declared 
to be a fully rational 
system. 

Vivekananda criticised 
Indians for having lost 
touch with the rest of 
the world and become 
stagnant and mummified. 

He wrote: *‘Thefactof 
our isolation from all other 
nations of the world is the cause of our degeneration and its only remedy 
is getting back into the current of the rest of the world. Motion is the 
sign of life." 

Vivekananda condemned the caste system and the current Hindu 
emphasis on rituals, ceremonies, and superstitions, and prged the people 
to imbibe the spirit of liberty, equality, and free-thinking. Thus he biting- 
ly remarked: 

Twie is a danger of our religion aettiog into the kitchen. WeareneitherVedan- 
tists,mostof usnow,norPaiiranic8,iiorTantrics. Weanjiist*‘don*ttouchisu*’. 
Our rdigim is in the kitchoi. Our God is in the cooking-pot, and our i^igion 
is **Don*t.touch me, I am holy". If this goes tm for another omtury, everyone 
of us will be in a lunatic asylum. 

Regarding liberty of thought, he said: 

liberty in thought and action is the only conditioa of life, growth and weU 
being: Where it does not exist, the man, the race, and the na t i «p must go down. 



Vivekananda 
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Like his guru, Vivekananda was also a great humanist. Shocked by 
the poverty, misery and suffering of the common people of the country, 
he wrote: 

The only God in >^om I believe, the sum total of all sdUls, and above my 
God the wicked, my God the afflicted, my God the poor of all races. 

To the educated Indians, he said: 

So long as the millions live in hunger and ignorancp, 1 htdd everyman a traitor, 
who hawng been educated at their expense, pays not the least heed to thmi. 

In 1896, Vivekananda founded the Ramakrishana Mission to carry 
on humanitarian relief and social work. The Mission had many branches 
in di^erent parts of the country and carried on social service ^ opening 
schools, hospitals and dispensaries, orphanages, libraries, etc. It thus 
laid emphasis not on pmonal salvation but on social good or social 
service. 

Swami Dayanand and Arya Samaj 

The Arya Samaj undertook the task of reforming Hindu religion in 
North India. It was founded in 1875 by Swami Dayanand Saraswati 

(1824-1883). Swami 
Dayanand believed that 
sel&h and ignorant priests 
had perverted Hindu reli¬ 
gion with the aid of the 
Puranas which he said 
were full of false teachings. 
For his own inspiration, 
Swami Dayanand went to 
the Vedas which he 
regarded as infallible, 
being the inspired word 
of God, and as the fount 
of all knowledge. He 
rejected all later reli^ous 
thought if it conflicted 
with the Vedas. This total 
dependence cm the Vedas 
Dayanand nnd tlt^ir infallibility pve 

his teadiings an orthodox 
colouring, for infallibility meant that human reason was not to be the final 
deciding factor. However, his approach had a rationalist aspect, because 
the Vedas, though revealed, were to be interpreted by himself and others. 
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who weie human beij|gi4 Thus individual reason was the decisive fwtor. He 
believed that every person had the ri^tofdireet access to Ood. Moreover, 
instead of supporting Hindu orthodoxy, he attacked it and led a revolt 
against it Ihe teachings he derived from his own interi»etation of the 
Vedas were snrprisin^y sunilar to the rdigious and social reforms that 
other Indian reformers were advocating. He was opposed to idolatry, 
ritual, and priesthood and particularly to the p^almt caste practices 
and popular Hinduism as preached by brcAmins. He also directed atten- 
tkm towards the proUems of men as they lived in this real world and 
away from the traditional belief in the other world. He also favoured 
the study of western sciences. Interestingly enough, Swami Dayanand 
had met and had had discussions with Keshub Chandra Sen, Vid^sagar, 
Justice Raiu^*, Gopal Hari Deshmukh and other modem reiigious and 
social reformers. In fact, the idea of the Arya &uniy with its Sunday 
meeting resembled the practices of Brahmo Samaj and the l^arthana 
Samiy in this respect. 

Some of Swami Dayanand's followers later started a network of schools 
and collies in the country to impart education on western lines. Lala 
Hansraj played a leading part in this effort On the other hand, in 1902, 
Swami Shradhananda started the Gurukul near Hardwar to propagate 
the more traditional ideals of education. 

The Arya Sanuyists were vigwous advocates of social reform and wor¬ 
ked actively to improve the condition of women, and to spread education 
among them. Th^ fought untouchability and the rigidities of the heredi¬ 
tary caste system. They were thus advocates of social equality and promo- 
. ted social solidarity and consolidation. They also inculcated a spirit of 
self-respect and self-reliance among the people. At the same time, one of 
the Arya Sanuy's objectives was to prevent the convosion of Hindus to 
other religions. This led it to start a crusade against other religions. 

I This crusade became a contributory factor in the growth of communal- 
ismin 'India in the 20th century. While the Arya Samqj’s reformist work 
tended to unite people, its religious work tended, though perhaps unconsci- 
I ously, to divide the growing national unity among Hindus, Muslims, 
j Parsis, Sikhs, and.Christians. It was not seen dearly that in India national 
unity had to be secular and above rdipon so that it woiM mnfuace people 
of all rdi^CHis. 

Ilsoei#lcal Society 

The Theoeoiducal Society was founded in the United States by Madam 
H.P. Blavatsky and Colonel H.S. Olcott, who later came to India and 
.founded the headquarters of tie Society at ^yar near Madras in 1886. > 
, The Theosqjihist movement soon grew in India as a result of the teadership 
given to.it by Mrs. Annie Beiant who had come to India in 1893. The 
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Theosophists advocftted the icvivtl and strei^itheiiifii of the ancient relt> 
gioi£i of Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, and Buddhism. They recognised 
the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. They also preached the 
universal brotheriiood of man. As religious revivalists theTheosophists 
were not very successful. But they made a peculiar contriinitiOT to 
developments in modem India. It was a movement led by westerners 
who glorified Indian religions and philosophical tradition. This helped 
Indians recover their self-confidence, even though it tended to give them 
a sense of false pride in their past greatness. 

One of Mrs. Besant's many achievements in India was the establishment 
of the Central Hindu School at Benaras which was later developed by 
Madan Mohan Malaviya into the Benaras Hindu University. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan and the Al^pih Sdiool 
Movements for rdigious reform were late in emerging among the 
Muslims. The Muslim upper classes had tended to avoid contact with 
v^tem education and culture, and it was mainly after the Revolt of 
1857 that modem ideas of religious reform began to ai^iear. A beginning 
in this direction was made when the Muhammedan Literary Society was 
founded at Calcutta in 1863. This Society promoted discussion of religious, 
social, and political questions in the light of modern ideas and encouraged 
upper and middle class Muslims to take to western education. 

The most important reformer among the Muslims was Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-1898). He was tremendously impressed by modern scientific 
thought and worked all his life to reconcile it with Islam. This he did, 
first of all, by declaring that the Quran alone was the authoritative work 
for Islam and all other Islamic writings were secondary. Even the Quran 
he interpreted in the light of contemporary rationalism and science. In 
his view any interpretation of the (^ran that conflicted with human reason, 
science or nature was in reality a misinterpretation. All his life he stru¬ 
ggled against blind obedience to tradition, dependence on custom, 
ignmance and irrationalism. He urged the people to develc^ a critical 
Approach and freedom of thought. *'So long as freedom of thought is 
not developed, there can be no civilized life,** he declared. He also 
warned against fanaticism, narrow-mindedness, and exclusivmess, and 
urged students and othm to be broadminded and tolerant. A closed 
mind, he said, was the hallmark of sodal and intellectual backuwdness. 
Praising the study of world classics, he remarked: 

The student wilt learn to appreciate the temper with whidi amt mfaidt 
approach the consideration of great questions, he will diseover Ihtt truUi is 
many-sided, that it is not identical or mwely coextenshw whb individual 
oi^iioii and that world is a good deal widei than his own sect, society, or 
class. 
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Sayyid Alimad Khan believed that the religious and social life of the 
Mu^dm could be improved only by imbibing modern western scientiiic 
knowledge and culture. Therefore promotion of giodem education 
remained his first task throughout his life. As an dfBcial he founded 
schocds in many towns and had many western books translated into Urdu. 
In 1875 he founded at Aligarh the Muhammedan AngloOriental Collage 
as a centre for spreading western sciences and culture. Later, this Coll^ 
grew into the Aligarh Muslim University. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan was a great believer in religious toleration. He 
believed that all religions had a certain underlying unity which could be 
called iMactical morality. Believing that a person’s religion was his or 
her inrivate affair, he roundly condemned any sign of religious bigotry 
in personal relations. He was also opposoi to communal friction. 
Appealing to Hindus and Muslims to unite, he said in 1883: 

Now both.of us live on the air of India, drink the hoI> waters of the Ganga and 
Jumna. We both feed upon the products of the Indian spih We are togetho* in 
life and death; livingia India both of us have changed our Mood, the colour of our 
bodies has become the same, our features have become similar; the Musalmans 
have adopted numerous Hindu customs, the Hindus have accepted many Muslim 
traits of conduct, we became so fused that we developed the liew language of 
Urdu, which was neither our language nor that of the Hindus. Therefore, if we 
except that part of our lives which belongs to Cod, then undoubtedly in considera¬ 
tion of the ikct that we both belong to the same country, we are a nation, and the 
progress and wdfare of the country, and both of us, depend on our unity, mutual 
sympathy, and love, while our mutual disagreement, obstinacy and opposition 
and ill'fteling are sure to destroy us. 

Moreover, Hindus, Parsis and Christians had freely contributed to the 
funds of his college whose doors were also open to all Indians. For 
example, in 1898, there were 64 Hindu and 285 Muslim students in the 
college. Out of the seven Indian teachers, two were Hindu, one of them 
being Professor of Sanskrit. However, towards the end of his life, he 
began to talk of Hindu domination to prevent his followers from joining 
the rising national movement. This was unfortunate, though basically 
he was not a communalist. He only wanted the backwardness of the 
Muslim middle and upper classes to go. His politics were the result of 
his firm belief that imn^iate political progress was not possible because 
the British Government could not be easily dislodged. On the other 
hand, any hostility by the officials might prove dangerous to the educa¬ 
tional effort which he saw as the need of the hour. He believed that only 
when Indians had become as modem in their thinking and actions as the 
English were could they hope to suocesfully challenge foreign rule. He 
therefore advhed all Indians and particularly the educationally b^kward 
Muslims to runain aloof fh^m politics for some time to come. The time 
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for politics he said had not yet come. In fhct, he had beuonie so 
ccminutted to his college and die cause of edua^on ^t he lesi w^nf 
to sacrifice all other interests to them. Consecfumidyf to p iw ent the 
orthodox Muslims from opposing his coUege, he virtially gave up his 
agitation in favour of n^gious reform. For the same reason, he would 
not do anything to offe^the government and, on the other hi^, eiaeou- 
raged communalism and separatism. This was, of comse, a serious 
political error, u^h was to have harmful consequmicM in later yean. 
Moreover, some of his followers deviated from his broadmindedness and 
tended later to glorify Islam and its past while criticisiDg other leUgioiK. 

Sayyid Ahmad's reformist zeal also embraced the sodal sphme. He 
urged Muslims to give up medieval customs and ways thombt and 
behaviour. In particular he wrote in favour of raising the women's 
status in society and advocated removal of purdah and sinoad of education 
among women. He also condemned the custenns of polygamy wd easy 
divorce. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan was helped by a band of loyal followen who are 
collectively described as the Aligarh School. Qiiragh Ali, the Urdu 
poet Altaf Husain Hali, Nazir Ahmad, and Maulana Shibli Nomani 
were some of the other distinguished leaders of the Aligarh School. 

MahawnMid Igbal 

One of the greatest poets of modern India, Muhammad Iqlud (1876> 
1938) also profoundly influenced through his poetry the philosojdiical 
and religious outlook of the younger gmieration of Muslims as well as of 
Hindus. Like Swami Vivekananda, he emphasised the need for cons¬ 
tant change and ceaseless activity and condemned resignation, contempla¬ 
tion, and quiet contentment. He urged the adoption of a dynamic out¬ 
look that would help change the world. He was basically a humanist. 
In fact he raised human action to the status of a prime virtue. Man 
should not submit to nature or powers that be, he said, but should control 
this world through constant activity. Nothing was more sinful in his 
eyes than the passive acceptance of things as they were. Condemning 
ritualism, asceticism, and otherwordly attitude, he ur^ men to work 
for and achieve happiness in this world of the living. In his earlier 
poetry, he extcdled patriotism, though later he encouraged Muslim separa¬ 
tism. 


Religious Reform among the Panis 

Rdigious reform was begun among the Parsis in Bombay in the smddle 
of the 19th century. In 1851, the Rehnumai Mazdayasan Sabha or 
Rdigious Rdbrm Assodation was started 1^ Naoroji Furdoqji, DadaUid 
Naoroji, S.S. Bengalee, and othos. It campaigned against the entrmi- 
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died^octl^aixy in the feUgioiis field'4uid imtiated the modernisatton of 
Peni eodal customt mgarding the education of women, marriage and the 
social poakion of women in general. In course of time, the Parsis became 
socially the most westernised se^on d* Indian sodety. 

ReUgieos Refenn among the SiUa 

Religious reform among the Sikhs was begun at the end of the 19th 
century when the Khalsa College was started at Amritsar. But the reform 
effort gained momentum after 1920 when the Akali Movement rose in 
the Punjab. The main aim of the Akalis was to purify the mana^ment 
of the gmidwaras or Sikh shrines. These guntd^as had beat heavily 
endowed with land and money by devout Sikhs. But they had come to 
be managed autocratically by corrupt and sdfish mahants. The Sikh 
masses led by the Akalis started in 1921 a powerful Satyagraha against .the 
mahants and the Govemmoit which came to their nid. The Akalis soon 
forced the Government to pass a new Sikh Gurudwaras Act in 1922 
which was later amended in 1925. Sometimes with the aid of this Act, 
but often throu^ direct action, the Sikhs gradually turned out of the 
gurudwaras the corrupt mahants^ even though hundreds of lives had to be 
sacrificed in the process. 

Apart from the reform movements and individual reformers discussed 
above, there were numerous other similar movements and indWiduals 
during the 19th and 20th centuries. 

The religious reform movements of modcam times had an underlying 
unity—most of them were based on the twin doctrines of Reason (Rationa¬ 
lism) and Humanism, though they also sometimes tended to appeal to 
faith and ancient authority to bolster their appeal. Moreover, it was to 
the rising middle classes, whose aspirations they expressed, that they 
appealed most They tried to free from anti-intellectual religious dog¬ 
mas and blind foith the human intellect’s capacity to think and reason. 
They opposed the ritualistic, superstitious, irrational, and obscuranist 
elements in Indian religions. Many of them abandoned, though with 
varying degrees, the principle of authority in religion and evaluated truth 
in any religion or its holy books by its confoimity to logic, reason, or 
science. Swami Vivekananda said:- 

Is relitfon to justify itsdf by the discoveries of reason throng which every science 
justifiesitself? Are the same methods (rf investigation whkh iqiidyto thesdences 
and knowledge outside, to be relied to the sdoice of rdigion? In mytqptoion, 
this must be so, and 1 am also of opinion that the sooner this is dmie the better. 

Some of these religious refmnMrs appealed to tradition and clatmed 
that they were mer^ reviving the fwre doctrines, bdiefs, and practices 
of the p^ But, in fact, the past could not be revived. Often there was 
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BO agreed picture of the past. The problems that a& appeal to the ^t 
(rften created were posed as follows by Justioe Ranaite, who had hiinself 
often asked people to revive the best traditions of the pest: 

What shall we leviveT ISiall we revive tl» old habits of our people wheatheniost 
sacred of our castes indulged ip all the abommatioiis, as we now understand 
them, of aniaud food and inttnicating drink? Shall we revive the twelve forms of 
sons, or eight fcmns of maniaaiet which included capture, and recognised ndaed 
and ilkpUmate interc ou rse?... .Shall we revive the hecatomb's of animals sacri¬ 
ficed from year’s end to year's end, in which even human-bemgs werenot spared 
as propitiatory offerings to Ood?... .Shall we revive the mt/, and infimticide 
customs? 

And he came to the conclusion that the society as a living organism 
is coiutantly changing and can never go back to the past. "The dead 
and the buried or burnt are dead, buried, and burnt once for all, and the 
dead past cannot, therefore, be revived,** he wrote. Every reformer, 
who appealed to the past, so intopreted it as to make it appear to agree 
with tte reforms he was suggesting. Often the reforms and the outlook 
were new, only their justiiScation was based on an appeal to the past 
Many of the ideas which conflicted with the modem scientific knowledge 
were usually declared to be a later acoretion or misinterpretation. And 
since the orthodox could not accept this view, the religious rrformers 
came into conflict with the orthodox sections and became, at least in the 
beginning* religious and social rebels. For example, this is what Lala 
LiypatRai writes regarding the orthodox opposition to SwamiDayanand: 

The amount of obloquy and persecution to which Swami Dayanand wasexposed 
in his lifetime may be gathered from the fact that numerous attempts were made 
on his life by the cuthodox Hindus; assass i ns were hired to kill him, missiles were 
thrown at him during his lectures and disputation; he was called a hired mniisaiy 
of the Christians, an apostate, an atheist, and so on. 

Similarly, Sayyid Ahmed Khan aroused the anger of the traditioiudists. 
They abused him, issued futwas (religious decrees) i^gainst him and evmi 
thrnUened his life. 

The humanist aspect of the religious rdbrm movements was expressed 
in the general attack on pr^thood and rituals and the emphasa cut tlm 
individual’s right to interpret religious scriptures in the li^t of human 
reason and human welfare. A significant feature of humanism was e xp ie s - 
sed in a new humanitarian morality whidi included the notion that huma¬ 
nity can progress and has progressed and that moral values are, ultinialely, 
w^h favour human progress. The social reform movements 
were an embodiment of this new humanitarian morality. 

Apart from pnrdy regions considerations, these religious refonn 
movements fostered among Indians greater self-reqiect. aeif-coBfidenoe, 
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and pride in thdr country. By interpreting their religious past in modem 
rational terms and by weeding out many of the corrupting and irrational 
elements from the 19th century religious beliefs and practices, the refor¬ 
mers enabled their followers to meet the official taunt that their religions 
and society were decadent and inferior. As Jawaharlal Nehru has put it: 

The rising middle classes were politically inclined and were not so much in search 
of a religion: but they wanted some cultural roots to cling on to, something that 
gave them assurance of their own worth, something that would reduce the sense 
of frustration and humiliation that foreign conquest and rule had produced. 

The religious reform movements helped many Indians to come to terms 
with the modem world. In fact they arose to recast the old religions 
into a new modem mould to suit the needs of new social groups of society. 
Thus pride in the past did not prevent Indians from accepting the essential 
superiority of the modern world in general and modem science in parti¬ 
cular. Of course, some people insisted that they were merely going back 
to the original, most ancient scriptures which were suitably interpreted. 
As a result of the reformed outlook, many Indians began to acquire a 
modern, this worldly, secular and national outlook in place of a narrow 
outlook dominated by considerations of caste and religion, though the 
latter tendency by no means came to an end. Moreover, more and more 
people began to think in terms of promoting their physical and cultural 
welfare in this world in place of passively accepting their lot and waiting 
for improvement in life after death. These movements also to some extent 
ended India's cultural and intellectual isolation from the rest of the world 
and enabled Indians to share in the stream of world ideas. At the same 
time, they were no longer bewitched by everything in the West. In fact, 
those who copied the West blindly were incr^singly looked down upon. 

Two negative aspects of the religious reform movements may also be 
noted. Firstly, all of them catered to the needs of a small percentage of 
the population—^the urban middle and upper classes. None of them could 
reach the vast masses of the peasantiy' and the urban poor, who continued 
by and large to lead their lives in the traditional, custom-ridden ways. 
This was because they basically gave voice to the urges of the educated 
and urban strata of Indian society. 

The second limitation, which later became a major negative factor, 
was the tendency to look backward, appeal to past greatness, and to' rdy 
on scriptural authority. These tended to go against the positive teachings 
of the reform movements themselves. They undermined to some extent 
the supremacy of h uma n reason and scientific outlook. They encouraged 
m^dsm in new garbs, and fostered pseudo-scientific thinking. Appeals 
to past greatness created false pride and smugness, while the -hiibit of 
finding a *Oolden Age* in the past acted asaclieck on the full aooeptaiioe 
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of modern science and hampered the effort to improve the present. But, 
most of, all these tendencies tended to divide Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, and 
Parsis as also high caste Hindus from low caste Hindus. Any over¬ 
emphasis cn religion in a country containing many religions was bound 
to have a divisive effect Moreover, the reformers put a onesided empha¬ 
sis on the religious and philosophical aspects of the cultural heritage. 
These aspects were, moreover, not a common heritage of all people. On 
the other hand, art and architecture, literature, music, science and tech¬ 
nology etc., in which all sections of people had played an equal role were 
not sufficiently emphasised. In addition, the Hindu refoiiners invariably 
confined their praise of the Indian past to its ancient period. Even a 
broad-minded man like Swami Vivekananda talked of the Indian spirit 
or India’s past achievements in this sense alone. These reformers looked 
upon the medieval period of Indian history as essentially an era of deca¬ 
dence. This was not only unbistorical but also socially and politically 
harmful. It tended to create the notion of two separate peoples. Simi¬ 
larly an uncritical praise of the ancient period and religions could not be 
fully acceptable to the persons coming from lower castes who had for 
centuries suffered under the most destructive caste oppression which had 
developed precisely during the ancient period. The result of all these 
factors was that instead of all Indians taking an equal pride in their past 
material and cultural achievements and deriving inspiration from them, 
the past became a heritage of the few. Moreover the past itself tended 
to be tom into compartments on a partisan basis. Many in the Muslim 
middle classes went to the extent of turning to the history of West Asia 
for their traditions and moments of pride. Increasingly, Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, and Parsis, and later on lower-caste Hindus who had been influen¬ 
ced by the reform movements tended to he different from one another. 
On the other hand, the Hindu and Muslim masses who followed traditional 
ways untouched by the reform movements still lived in harmony, practi¬ 
sing their different religious rituals. To some extent the process of the 
evolution of a composite culture that had been going on for centuries 
received a check, though in other sphe^.:; national unification of the 
Indian people was accelerated. The evil aspects of this phenomenon 
became apparent when it was found that, along witli rapid rise of national 
conciousness, another consciousness—communal consciousness—had 
begun to rise among the middle classes. Many other factors were cer¬ 
tainly responsible for the birth of communalism in modem times; but, 
undoubtedly the nature of religious reform movements also contributed 
towards it. 
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Social Rei>orm 

The major effect of national awakening in the 19th century was seen 
in the field of social reform. The newly educated persons increasin^y 
revolted against rigid social conventions and out-dated customs. They 
could no longer toterate irrational and dehumanising social fuactices. 
In their revolt they were ins{»red ty the humanistic ideals of social 
equality and the equal worth of all individuals. 

Nearly all the religious reformers contributed to the social reform 
movement. This was because the backward features of Indian society, 
such as the caste system or inequality of sexes, had had religious sanctions 
in die past. In addition, certain other organisations like the Social Con- 
, ference. Servants of India Society, and the Christian missionaries worked 
actively for social reform. Many prominent persons—^Jotiba Govind 
Riule, Gopal Hari Deshmukh, Justice Ranade, K. T. Telang, B.M. 
Malabari, D.K. Karve, Sasipada Baneijee, B.C. Pal, Viresalingam, and 
B. R. Ambedkar, and many others—also played an important role. In 
the 20th century, and especially after 1919, the national movement became 
the main propagator of social reform. Increasingly, the reformers took 
recourse to propaganda in the Indian langua^ to reach the masses. 
Thty also used novels, dramas, poetry, short stories, the press, and, in 
the thirties, the films to spread their views. 

While social reform was linked with religious reform in some cases 
durii^ the 19th century, in later years it wiu increasingly secular in 
approach. Moreover, many people who were orthodox in their religious 
aj^oach participated in it. Similarly, in the beginning social reform 
had largely been the effort of newly educated Indians belonging to higher 
castes to adjust their social behaviour to the requirements of modo-n 
western culture and values. But gradually it penetrated down to the 
lower strata of society and began to revolutionise and reconstruct the 
social sphere. In time the ideas and ideals of the reformers won 
almost universal acceptance and are today enshrined in the Indian 
Constitution. 

The social reform movnnents tried in the main to achieve two otgeo 
tives: (a) emancipation of won^n and extension of equal rights to them; 
and (b) rmnoval of caste rigidities and in particular the abolition of untou- 
chability. 


EmndpatioB of Wemoi 

For oonotless oentbries women in India had been subordinated to men 
and socially oppressed. The various rdigions practised in India as well 
as the personal laws based on them consigned women to a status inferior 
to thit of men. The conditirm of upper class women was in this respect 
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wone than that of peasant^women. Since the latter worioed adhely in 
the fidds alongside men, they eidoyed relativeiy greater fieedom of move¬ 
ment and in some respects a better status in the fasnly die sniper 
dass women. For example, they sddom observed purdah dnd many of 
them had the r^t to remarry. The traditional view c^ten praised the 
role of women as wives and mothers but as individuals they were assig¬ 
ned a very lowdy social positioiL Ihey were supposed to have iu> person¬ 
ality of t^r own apart from their ties to their husbands. They could 
not find any other expression to thdr inborn talents or desires ekoept as 
housewives. In fact, they were seen as just adjuncts to men. For 
examjde, a woman could only marry once among Hindus, a was 
permitted to have more than one wife. Among Muslinw too this custom 
of polygamy prevailed. In large parts of the country women had to live 
behind the purdah. The custom of early marriage prevailed, and evmi 
children of eight or nine were married. The widows could not remarry 
and had to lead an ascetic and restricted life. In many parts of the 
country, the horrifying custom of sati or self-immOlation of widows pre¬ 
vailed. Hindu women had no right to inherit property, nor did they 
enjoy the right to terminate an undesirable marriage. Muslim women 
could inherit property but only half as such as a man could; and in the 
matter of divorce even theoretically there was no equality between hus¬ 
band and wife. In fact, Muslim women dreaded divorce. Thb social 
position of Hindu and Muslim women as well as their values were similar. 
Moreover, in both cases they wm economically and socially totally 
dependent on men. Lastly, t^ benc^t of education was denied to most 
of them. In addition, women woe taught to accept their subjection and 
even to welcome it as a badge of honour. It is true that occasionally 
women of the character and personality of Razia Sultana, Chand BiU, 
or Ahilyabai Holkar arose in India. But tiic^ woe excq>tions to the 
general pattern, and do not in any way change the picture. 

Moved by the humanitarian and egalitarian impulses of the i9thoentuiy, 
the social reformers started a powerful movement to improve the position 
of women. While some reformers appealed to doctrines of individualism 
and equality, others declared that true Hinduism or Ishun or Zoroastria¬ 
nism did not sanction the inferior status of women and that true rdigimi 
assigned them a hi^ social position. 

Numerous individuals, reform societies, and religions oiganisatioiis 
worked hard to spread education among women, to encourage widow 
remarriage, to improve the living conditions of widows, to prevent 
marriage of young children, to bring women out of the purdaht enforce 
monogamy, and to enable middle class women to takeiqiprofessloiis Or 
puUic employmnit After the l^*s, when DafiSsfin hospitals, named 
after Lady Dufiferin, tiie wife of the Viceroy, were started, efforts were 
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made to make modem medkine and diild delivery techniques available 
to Indian women. 

The movement for the liberation of womm received a great stimulus 
from the rise of the militant national movement in the 20th century. 
Women idayed an active and important role in the struggle for freedom. 
Th^ participated in large numbm in the agitation a^inst the partition 
of Bengal and in the Home Rule movement. After 1918 they marched 
in political processions, picketed shops selling foreign cloth and liquor, 
spun and propagated khadit went to jail in the non-cooperation movements, 
faced lathis, tear gas, and bullets during public demonstrations, participa¬ 
ted actively in the revolutionary terrorist movement, and voted in elections 
to legislatures and even stood as candidates. Sarojini Naidu, the famous 
poetess, became the President of the National Congress. Several women 
became ministers or parliamentary secretaries in the popular ministries of 
1937. Hundreds of them became members of municipalities and other 
organs of local government. When the trade union and kisan movements 
arose in Uie ]920*s, women were often found in their forefront. More 
than any other factor, participation in the national movement contributed 
to the awakening of Indian women and their emancipation. For how 
could those who had braved British jails and bullets be declared inferior! 
And how could they any longer be confined to the home and be satisfied 
with the life of *a doll or a slave girl’? They were bound to assert their 
rights as human beings. 

Another important development was the birth of a women’s movement 
in the country. Up to the 1920’s enlightened men had worked for the 
uplift of women. Now self-conscious and self-confident women under¬ 
took the task. They started many organisations and institutions for the 
purpose, the most outstanding of which was the All India Women’s 
Conference founded in 1927. 

Women’s struggle for equality took a big step forward with the coming 
of independence. Articles 14 and 15 of the Indian Constitution (1950) 
guaranteed the complete equality of men and women. The Hmdu Succe¬ 
ssion Act of 1956 made the daughter an equal co-beir with the son. The 
Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 permitted dissolution of marriage on speci¬ 
fic grounds. Monogamy has also been made mandatory on men as 
well as women. But the evil custom of dowry still continues even though 
the demanding of dowry has been banned. The Constitution gives women 
equal right to work and to get employment in State agencies. The Directive 
Principles of the Constitution lay down the principle of equal pay for 
equal work for both men and women. Of course many visible and in¬ 
visible obstacles still remain in putting the principle of the equality of 
sexes into practice. A proper social climate has still to be created. 
But the social reform movement, the freedom struggle, women’s own 
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movemeat, and the Crastitolkm of free Iwlia have a big cootribo- 
tion in this direction. 

SMrank AgaiHt Caste 

The caste system was another nm'or target of attack for the social 
reform movmncnt. The Hindus wne at this time divided into numerous 
castes (Jatis). The caste into which a man was bom determined large 
areas of his life. It determined whom he would marry and with whom 
he would dine. It largely determined his profession as also his social 
loyalties. Moreover, the castes were candully graded into a hieraicl^ 
of status. At the bottom of the ladder came the untouchables 
or scheduled castes as they came to be called later, who formed about 
20 per cent of the Hindu population. The untouchables suffered from 
numerous and severe disabilities and restrictions, which of course varied 
from place to place. Their touch was considered impure and was a 
source of polution. In some parts of the country, particularly in the 
South, their very shadow was to be avoided, so t^t they had to move 
away if a brahmin was seen or heard coming. An untouchable's dress, 
food, place of residence all were carefully regulated. He could not draw 
water from wells and tanks used by the higher castes; he could do so only 
from wells and tanks specially reserved for untouchables. Where no such 
well or tank existed, he had to drink dirty water from ponds and irrigation 
canals. He could not enter the Hindu temples or study dMshastras. 
Often his children could not attend a school in which children of caste 
Hindus studied. Public services such as the police and the army were 
closed to him. The untouchables were forced to take up menial and 
other such jobs which were considered 'unclean’, for example, scavenging, 
shoe-making, removing dead bodies, skinning dead animals, tanning 
hides and skins. Usually denied ownership of land, many of them worked 
even as tenants-at-will and field labourers. 

The caste system was an evil in another respect. Not only was it humilia¬ 
ting and inhuman and based on the anti-democratic principle of inequality 
by birth, it was a cause of social disintegration. It splintered people 
into numerous groups. In modern times it became a major obstacle in 
the growth of a united national feeling and the spread of democracy. 
It may also be noted that caste consciousness particularly with regard 
to marriage prevailed also among Muslims, Christians, and Sikhs, who 
practised untouchability though in a less virulent form. 

British rule released many forces which gradually undermined the caste 
system. The introduction of modem industries and railways and buses 
and growing urbanisation made it‘ difficult to prevent mass contact 
among porsons of difrerent castes, especially in the cities. Modem 
en mmer ee and industry opened new fields of economic activity to all. 
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For example, a brakn^ or upper caite merchant could hardly miu the 
opportunity of trading in skim or shoes nor would he agree to deny 
hi^iseif the opportunity of becoming a doctor or a soldier* Fteefafe<tf 
land upset the caste balance in many villages. The dose connection 
between caste and vocation could hardly continue in a modem induatrial 
sodety in which the profit motive was increasingly beconung dominant. 

In administration, the British introduced equality bdbre law, took away 
the judicial functions of caste panchayats, and gradually opened the doms 
of administrative services to all castes. Moreover, t^ new educational 
system was wholly secular and therefore basically opposed to caste distinc* 
dons and caste oidlook. 

As modem donocratic and rationalist ideas spread among Indians, 
they began to raise their voice against the caste system. The Brahmo 
Sanmi, the Prarthana Samaj, the Arya Samai, the Ramakrishna Mission, 
the Theosophists, the Social Conference, and nearly all the great reformers 
of the 19th cmtuiy, attacked it. Even though many of them defended 
the system of four varnast they were critical of the caste (JatO system. 
In particular they condemned the inhuman practice of untou^bility. 
Th^ also realised that national unity and national progress in political, 
social, and economic fields could not be achieved so long as millions were 
deprived of their right to live with dignity and honour. 

The growth of the national movement played a significant role in weake¬ 
ning the caste system. The national movement was opposed to all those 
institutions which tended to divide Indian people. Common participa¬ 
tion in public demonstrations, giant public meetings, and satyagraha 
struggles weakened caste consciousness. In any case those who were 
fighting for freedom from foreign rule in the name of liberty and equality 
could hardly support the caste system which was totally opposed to 
these principles. Thus, from the beginning, the Indian National Congress 
and in fact the entire national movement opposed caste i»ivilcc^ and 
fought for equal civic rights and equal freedom for the development of 
the individual without distinctions of caste, sex or religion. 

Ail his life Gandhijl kept the abolition of untouchability in the fore¬ 
front of his public activities. In 1932, he founded the All India Harqan 
Sangh for the purpose. 

Since the middle of the 19th century, numerous individuals, and 
organisations worked to spread education among the untouchaUes 
(or depressed classes and scheduled castes as they came to be called 
later), to open the doors of schools and temples to ^em, to enable than 
to use public wells and tanks, and to remove other social disalnlities 
and distinctions from which they suffered. 

As education and awakening spread, the lower castes themselves began 
to stir. They became conscious of tbdr ba^ human rights and began 
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to riw in defence of these ri^ts. Th^ gtadnally built up a poweiftil 
movement against the traditional oppiesnon by the higher castes. Dr. 
B. R. Ambedkar» who bdonged to one of the scheduled castes, devoted 
his entire life to fighting against caste tyranny. He organised tlie All 
India Depressed Classes Federation for the purpose. Several odier 
scheduled caste leaders founded the All India Depressed Ossses Associa¬ 
tion. In South India, the twn-bfahmins organised during the 1^0*s 
the Sdf-Respect Movement to fight the disalnlities which brt^mibts had 
imposed upon them. Numerous satyagraha movemrats were cnganised 
ell over India by the depressed castes against the ban on their entry into 
temples and other such restrictions. 

The struggle against untouchability could not, however, be fully 
successful under alien rule. The foreign government was afraid of arou¬ 
sing the hostility of the orthodox sections of sodety. Only the govern¬ 
ment of a free India could undertake a radical rdbrm of society. Moreover, 
the problem of social uplift was closely related to the problem of poli¬ 
tical and economic uplift. For example, economic progress was essential 
for raising the social status of the depressed castes; so also was spread 
of education and political rights. TUs was fully recognised by Indian 
leaders. Dr. Ambedkar, for example, said: 

Nobody can remove your grievance as well as you can and you cannot remove 
these unless you get political power into your bands... We must have a government 
in which men in power will not be afraid to amend the social and economic code 
of life which the dictates of justice and expediency so urgently call for. This 
role the British Government will never be able to play. It is only a government 
whkh is of the people, for the people and by the people, in other words, it is 
only the Swaraj Government tMt will make it possiUe. 

The Constitution of 1950 has provided the legal framework for the final 
abolition of untouchability. It has declared that “‘untouchability* is 
abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden. The endorsement 
of any disability arising out of'‘untouchability’ shall be an offence puni¬ 
shable in accordance with law”. The Constitution further forbids any 
restrictions on the use of wells, tanks, and bathing ghats, or on the access 
to shops, restaurants, hotels and cinemas. Furthermore, one of the Iriiec- 
tive Principles it has laid down for the guidance of future govemmmits 
says: “The State shall strive to promote the welfare <rf“ the people by 
securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in whidi 
justice, social, economic and political, shall inform alt tl» institutions 
of the national Ufe.” Struggle agmnst the evils of the caste system, 
however, still remains an urgent task before the Indian peo{de, especially 
in the rural areas. 
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EXEICISES 

1. Eiamine the rationalist and hamanistic content of the religioiis 
reform movements of the 19th century. Evaluate their role in die 
making of modem India. 

2. What were some of the disabilities from which women suffered in 
traditional Indian society? Discuss the steps taken by the modem 
reform movements for their emancipation. 

3. Why did the modem social reforms find it necessary to attack the 
dsste system? How did changes in economy, society, and politics 
and reform movements undermine it? 

4. Write short notes on: 

(a) Brahmo Samaj, (b) Religious Reform in Maharashtra, 
(c) Ramakrishna, (d) Swami Vivekananda, (e) Swami Dayanand 
and Arya Samaj, (0 Sayyid Ahmad Khan, (g) the Akali 
Movement. 



CHAPTER Xnr 


Nationalist Movement 1905-1918 


Growth of Miutant Nationalism 

G radually, over the years, tlK trend of militant nationalism (also 
known as Extremism) had been growing in the country. It found 
expression in the movement against the partition of Bengal in 1905. 

The Indian national movement even in its early days had increasingly 
made large number of people conscious.of the evils of foreign domination 
and of the need for fostering patriotism. It had imparted the necessary 
political training to the educated Indians. It had, in fact, changed the 
t.mper of the people and created a new life in the country. 

At the same time, the failure of the British Government to accept any 
of the important demands of the nationalists produced disillusionment 
among the politically conscious people with the princij^es and methods 
of the dominant moderate leadership. There was a strong demand for 
more vigorous political action and methods than those of meetings, peti> 
tions, memorials, and speeches in the legislative councils. 

Recognition of the True Nature of Brlthdi Rule 
Tlic poHiics of the moderate nationalists were founded on the belief 
that British rule could be reformed from within. But the spread of 
knowledge regarding political and economic questions gradually under- 
.mined this be^.cf. The political agitation of the Moderates was itself 
responsible h>r ibis to a large extent. The nationalist writers and agita* 
tors blamed British rule for the poverty of the people. Politically conscious 
Indians were convinced that the purpose of British rule was to exploit 
India economically, that is, to enrich England at the cost of India. 
They realised that India could make little progress in the economic 
field unless British imperialism was replaced by a government 
controlled and run by the Indian people. In particular, the nationalists 
came to see that Indian industries could not flourish except under an 
Indian government which could protect and promote them. The evil 
economic consequences of foreign rule were symbolised in the eyes of 
the people by the disastrous famines which ravaged India from 1896 to 
1900 and took a toll of over 90 lakhs of lives. 
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The politicsal events of the years 1892 to 1905 also disappointed the 
nationalists and made them tfe^ of more radical politics. The Indian 
Councils Act of 1892» discussed in Chapter Xn, was a complete disappoints 
ment On the other hand, even the existing political rights of the people 
were attadeed. In 1898, a law was passed making it an offence to 
excite *‘fedings of disaffection" towards the foreign govermnmt In 
1899, the number of Indian members in the Calcutta Corporation was 
reduced. In 1904, the Indian Official Secrets Act was passed restricting 
the freedom of the press. The Natu brothers were deported in 1897 
without being tried; even the charges against them were not made public. 
In the same year, Lokamanya Tilak and other newspaper editors were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment for arousing the people against 
the foreign government. Thus, the people found that, instead of giving 
them wider political rights, the ruins were taking away even their few 
existing rights. The anti-Congress attitude of Lord Curzon convinced 
mme and more people that it was useless to expect any political and 
economic advance as long as Britain ruled India. Even the moderate 
leader Gokhale comj^ined that “the bureaucracy was growing frankly 
selfish and openly hostile to national aspirations." 

Even socially and culturally, the British rule was no longer progressive. 
Primary and technical education was not making any progress. At the 
same time, the officials were becoming suspicious of higher education 
and were even trying to discourage its spread in the country. The Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was seen by the nationalists as an attempt to 
bring Indian universities under tighter official control and to check the 
growth of higher education. 

Thus an increasing number of Indiaus were getting convinced that self- 
government was essmitial for the sake of the economic, political, and 
cultural progress of the country and that political enslavement meant 
stunting the growth of the Indian people. 

Growth of Self-req^ and Sdf-confidence 

By the end of the 19th century, the Indian nationalists had grown in 
self-respect and self-confidence. They had acquired faith in their 
caiMudty to govern themselves and in the future development of their 
country, Leaders like Tilak and Bipin Chandra Pal preached the 
message of self-respect and asked the nationalists to rely on the character 
and capacities of the Indian people. Th^ taught the people that the 
remedy to their sad condition lay in their own hands and that they should 
therefore become fearless and strong. Swami Vivekananda, thos^ not a 
political leader, again and again drove home this message. He declared: 

If thm is a ihi ia the worid it is wsaknew; avoid aD wcakaen, wtelmnit is sin, 

wsakaess is death.. .And hern is die tested tr a ^ an ythinathat makes yon week 
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phyilcally, intcilectuilly and apirituaUly. sakct •• poiaon, tlimiiao life fnit,]! 
c^iiiot be true. 

He abo msed the people to give up living on the glories of the past and 
manftilly build the future. **Whai, O Lord,** he wrote, **8ha]l our land 
be free from this eternal dwelling upon, the past ?** 

The belief in self-efibrt also created an urge for extending the national 
movement. No longer should the nationalist cause rely on a few upper- 
class educated Indians. Instead, political consdousness of the masses 
was to be aroused. Thus, for example, Swami Vivekananda wrote: 
**The only hope of India is from the masses. The upper classes are phy¬ 
sically and morally dead.** There was the realisation that only tlte 
masses could make the immense sacrifices needed to win fre^cnn. 
Moreover, the nationalist leaders felt that political activity should be 
carried on continuously and not merely on the few days on which the 
National Congress or the provincial conferences met. 

Growth of Edncation wad Unemployment 
By the close of the 19th cmtury, the number of educated Indians had 
increased perceptively. Large numbers of them worked in the adminis¬ 
tration on extremely low salaries, while many others increasingly faced 
unemployment. Their economic plight made them look critically at the 
nature of British rule. Many of tlra were attracted by radical nationalist 
politics. 

Even more important was the ideological aspect of the spread of educa¬ 
tion. The larger the number of educated Indians, the larger was the 
area of influmce of western ideas of democracy, nationalism, and radi¬ 
calism. The educated Indians became the best propagators and followers 
of militant nationalism both because they wne low-paid or unemidoyed 
and because they were educated in modem thought and politics and 
European and world history. 

hrtenatioiial Mtacncea 

Several evmts abroad during this period tended to encourage the growth 
of militan t nationalism in India. The rise of modem Japan after 18M 
showed that a backward Asian country could develop iiself wtlhoitt 
Western control. In a matter of a few decades, the Japanese leaders 
twAi their country a first rate industrial and military power, introduced 
universal inimary education, and evolved an efficient, modom adaunts- 
tratiim. The defeat ctf the Italian army by the Ethppians in 1896 and 
of Russia by Japan in 190S exploded the myth of European siqwriorsty. 
Everywhere in Asm people heard with enthusiasm the news ci die victory 
of a Mwail Arian country over the biggest milhaxy power of Borofie. 
For exam^, the following comment appeared in the Marathi weeidly, die 
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Kesari^ edited by Tilak, in the issue dated 6 December 1904: 

It was up to this time supposed that the Asiatics lacked the sentiment of nationality 
and were, therefore, imable to hold their own before the European nations in 
spite of their individual courage and heroism. It was farther believed that the 
continents of Asia, Africa, and America wae created by Providence to be domi¬ 
nated by European nations.. .The Russo-Japanese War has given a rude shock 
to these beliefs, and those who hold them are now beginning to sec that., .there 
is nothing inherently improbable in the Asiatics forming themsehesinto indepen¬ 
dent nations and taking rank with their European rivals. 

Another newspaper, the Karachi Chronicle of 18 June 1905, expressed 
the popular feeling as follows: 

What one Asiatic has done others can do... .If Japan can drub Russia, India can 

drub England with ^ual ease_Let us drive the British into the sea and take 

our place side by side with Japan among the great powers of the world. 

Revolutionary movements in Ireland, Russia, Egypt, Turkey, and China 
and the Boer War in South Africa convinced the Indians that a united 
people willing to make sacrifices could challenge even The most powerful 
of despotic governments. What was needed more than anything else 
was a spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice. 

Exhtence of a MUitant NatkMialist Sdhool of Thoi^t 
From almost the beginning of the national movement a school of mili¬ 
tant nationalism had existed in the country. This school was represented 
by leaders like Rajnarain Bose and Ashwini Kumar Dutt in Bengal and 
Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar in Maharashtra. The most outstanding 
repr^ntative of this school was Bal Gangadhar Tilak later popularly 
known as Lokamanya Tilak. He was bom in 1856. From the day of 
his graduation from the Bombay University, he devoted his entire life to 
the service of his country. He helped to found during the 1880’s the New 
English School, which later became the Fergusson College, and the news¬ 
papers the Mahratta (in English) and the Kesari (in Marathi). From 1889, 
he edited the Kesari and preached nationalism in its columns and taught 
people to become courageous, selfreliant, and selfiess fighters in the cause 
of India's independence. In 1893, he started using the traditional reli¬ 
gious Ganpati festival to propagate nationalist ideas through songs and 
speeches, aild in 1895 he started the Shivaji festival to stimulate nationalism 
among young Maharashtrians by holding up the example of Shivaji for 
emulation. During 1896-1897 he initiated a no-tax campaign in Maharash¬ 
tra. He asked the famine-stricken peasants of Maharashtra to with¬ 
hold payment of land revenue if their crope had failed. He set a real 
cKample of boldness and sacrifice when the authorities arrested him 
in 1897 on the chaige ai spreading hatred and disaffection against the 
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goveniment. He refused to apologise to the government and was sentenced 
to 18 mondis* rigorous imprisonment. Thus he became a hving symbol 
of the new national spirit of self-sacrifice. 

At the dawn of the 20th century the school of militant nationalists 
found a favourable political climate and its adherents came forward to 
lead the second stage of the national movement. The most outstanding 
leaders of militant nationalism, apart from Lokamanya Tilak, were Bipin 
Chandra Pal, Aurobindo Ghose, and Lala Lajpat Rai. The distinctive 
political aspects of the programme of the militant nationalists were as 
follows: 

They believed that Indians themselves must work out their own salva¬ 
tion and make the effort to rise from their degraded position. They 
declared that great sacrifices and sufferings were needed for this task. 
Their speeches, writings, and political work were full of boldness and 
self-confidence and th^ considered no personal sacrifice too great for the 
good of their country. 



DELEGATES TO THE SESSION OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
HELD AT AMRITSAR IN DECEMBER 1919. Seated on chair, ri^ to left 
aie: Madan Mohan Malaviya, Annfe Beiant, Swami Shradhanuid, Motilal Nehru, 
Bal Oangadhar Tilak. Lajpat Rai is standing behind Swami Shradhanand. 
Sitting on the ground left to right, are: Jawaharlal Nehru, S. Satyaninrti 
{Courtesy: Nehru Atemorlal Museum emd LOfrer]^ 

They denied that India could progress under the **benevo]eBt guidance" 
and control of the English. They deeply hated foreign rale, and th^ 
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declared in a dearcut manner that Swaraj cx indqteadeiioe was the goal 
of the national movenmit. 

They had deep faith in the strength of the masses and thqr planned to 
achieve Swtaraj through mass action. Thqr therefore pressed for political 
work among the masses and for direct political action by the masses. 

A Trained Leadeiriiip 

By 1905 India possessed a large number of leaders who had acquired 
during the previous period valuable experience in guiding political agita* 
tions and leading political struggles. Without a trmned band of political 
workers it would have been difficult to take the national movement to a 
higher political stage. 


The Partition of Bengal 

Thus the conditions for the emergence of militant nationalism had 
developed when in 1905 the partition of Bengal was announced and the 
. Indian national movement entered its second stage. On 20 July 1905, 
Lord Curzon issued an order dividing the province of Bengal into two 
parts: Eastern Bengal and Assam with a population of 31 millions, and 
the rest of Bengal with a population of 54 millions, of whom 18 millions 
were Bengalis and 36 millions Biharies and Oriyas. It was said that the 
existing province of Bengal was too big to be efficiently administered by 
a single provincial government. However, the officials who worked out 
the plan had also other ends in view. They hoped to stem the rising tide 
of nationalism in Bengal. Risley, Home Secretary to the Goverment of 
India, wrote in an official note on 6 December 1904: 

Bei^ united is a power. Bengal divided will pull several differait ways. 
Tbat is what the Qmgress leaders feel: their apprehensions are perfectly correct 
and they form one of the great merits of the scheme... in this scheme as in the matter 
of the amalgamation of Berar to the Central Provinces one of our mainobjects is 
to q>Ut up and thereby to weakm a solid body of opponents to our rule. 

Curzon himself wrote in a similar vein in February 1905: 

Calcutta is the omitre from which the Congress party is manipulated throughout 
the whole of Bengal and indeed the whole of India.. .Any measure in consequence 
that would divide the Bengali-speaking population: that would permit indqrendent 
oaitres of activity and influence to grow up; that would deth^e Calcutta frmn 
its place as the centre of successful intrigue... is intensely and body reaented by 
them. 

The Imlian National Congress and the nationalMts of Bengal firmly 
opposed thd partition. Within Beqgal, different sections of the popula¬ 
tion—zamindars, merdiants, lawyers, studoits, the dty poor, and evoi 
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woaieii—roce up in spontaneous opposition to Oie partiHoa of Mr 
province. 

The nationalbts saw the act of partition as a dudlenie to Indian nationa¬ 
lism and not aenly a admiiustrative measure. They saw that it was a 
ddiberate attempt to djvide the Bengalis and to disrupt and weaken 
nationalism in Bengal. It would also be a big blow to the growth of 
Bengali language and cidtuie. They pointed out that administrattve 
efficiency could have been better secured by separating the Hindi-spealdng 
Bihar and die Oiyia speaking Orissa from the Bengali speaking part of the 
province. M<»eover, the official 8tq> had been taken in utter disr^ard 
of public opinion. Thus the vehemence of Bengal's protest against the 
partition is ^plained by the fact that it was a blow to the sentimmts of a 
very sensitive and courageous people. 

The Anti-Partkioa Mevenent or the Swadeshi and Boycott Movement 

The Anti-Partition Movnnent was the work of the entire national leader¬ 
ship of Ben^l and not of any one section of the movement. Its most 
prominent leaders at the initid stage were moderate leaders like Suren- 
dranath Baneijea and Krishna Kumar Mitra; nulitant and revolutionary 
nationalists took over in the later stages. In fact, both the moderate and 
militant nationalists cooperated with one another during the course of 
the movement. 

The Anti-Partition Movement was initiated on 7 August 1905. On 
that day a massive demonstration against the partition was organised in 
the Town Hall in Calcutta. From this meeting delegates dispersed to 
spread the movement to the rest of the province. 

The partition took effect on 16 Octob^ 1905. The leaders of the 
protest movement declared it to be a day of national mouming through¬ 
out Bengal. It was observed as a day of fasting. There was a hartal 
in Calcutta. People walked barefooted and bathed in the Ganga in the 
early morning hours. Rabindranath Tagore composed a national song 
for the occasion which was sung by huge crowds parading the streets. 
The streets of Calcutta were full of the cries of Bande Mataram which 
overnight became the national song of Bengal and wludi was ^on to 
become the thmne song of the national movement. The ceremony of 
Raksha Bandhan was utilised in a new way. On that day people of 
Bengal tied the rdkhi on one another's wrists as a symbol of the unbreak- 
^pble unity of the Bengalis and of the two halves of Bengal. 

In the afternoon, there was a great demonstration when the veteran 
leader Anandamohan Bose laid the foundation of a Federation Hall to 
mark the indestructible unity of Bengal. He addressed a nowd of over 
50,000 and the meeting passed a resolution pledging to do their utmost 
to maintain the unity of Bengal. 
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Tkb StnMU md Boycott 

Tho Bengal leaders felt that mere demonstrations, public meetings, and 
reacMons were not likely to have mndi effect on the rulers. More 
positive action that would reveal the intensity of popular feelings and 
exhibit than at their best was needed. The answer was Swadeshi and 
Boycott. Mass meetings were held all over Bengal where Swade^ or 
use of Indian goods and boycott of Britirii goods were proclaimed and 
idedged. In maiqr places public burnings for^n ^rth were organised 
and shops selling foreign cloth were picketed. The Swadeshi movement 
was an immense success. According to Surendranath Baneijea: 

Swadediism during the days of its potenQr ctdouied the entire texture of our 
social and domestic life. Marriags presents that included foreign goods, the like 
of which could be manufactured at home, were returned. Priests would often 
decline to officiate at ceremonies where foreign articles woe offered as oblations 
to the gods. Guests would refuse to participate in festivities where foreign salt 
or forrign sugar was used. 

The Swadeshi movement gave a great deal of encouragement to Indian 
industries. Many textile mills, soap and match factories, handloom 
weaving concerns, national banks, and insurance companies woe opened. 
Acharya P.C. Ray organised his famous Bengal Chemical Swadeshi 
Stores. Even the great poet Rabindranath Tagore helped to open a 
Swadeshi store. 

The Swadeshi movement had several consequences in the realm of 
culture. There was a flowering of nationalist poetry, prose and journalism. 
The patriotic songs written at the time by poets like Rabindranath Tagore, 
Rajani Kant Sen, and Mukunda Das are sung in Bengal to this day. 
Another constructive activity undertaken at the time was that of National 
EducaUon. National educational institutions where literary, technical, 
or physical education was imparted were opened by nationalists who 
regard the existing system of education as denationalising and, in any 
case, inadequate. On 15 August 1906, a National Council of Education 
was set up. A National College with Aurobindo Ghose as principal was 
started in Calcutta. 

The Role of Students, Women, Mnaiims, and the Maams 

A prominent part in the Swadeshi agitation was played by the students 
of Bengal. They practised and propagated swadeshi and took the lead 
in organising picketing of shops sdling foreign doth. They were per> 
haps the main creators of the swaderiii spirit in Bengal Tfae government 
made every attempt to suppress the studmits. Orders were imued to 
penalise those schools and colleges whose students took an active part 
in the Swaderiii agitation: theirgrants-in-aid and (Mher privil^es wen to 
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be withdrawn; they were to be disaffiliated, their students wesenot to be 
' permitted to compete for scholardiips and were to be barred firom afl 
service uad» the government. Discijdinary action was ags^n^ 
students found guilty of participating in the nationalist agitation. Many 
of them were fined, expelW firom schools and collies, arrested, and smne- 
times beaten by the police with lathis. The students, however, rdfbsed 
to be cowed down. 

A remarkable aspect of the Swadeshi agitation was the a^ve participa¬ 
tion of women in the movement The traditionally home-ccaitied women 
of the urban middle classes joined processions and picketing. From 
then on th^ were to take an active pert in the nationalist movement 

Many prominent Muslims joined the Siradeshi movemmit indiy ling 
Abdul Rasul, the famous barrister, Liaquat Husain, the popular agitator, 
and Guznavi, the businessman. Many othrar middle and nj^ter cUlss 
Muslims, however, remained neutral, or, led by the Nawab of Dacca, 
(who was given a loan of Rs. 14 lakhs the Government ofindia) even sup¬ 
ported partition on the plea that East Bengal would have a Muslim majority. 
In this communal attitude, the Nawab of Dacca and others were encou¬ 
raged by the officials. In a speech at Dacca, Lord Curzon declared 
that one of the reasons for the partition was **to invest the Mohammedans 
in Eastern Bengal with a unity which they have not enjoyed since the 
days of the old Mussalman Viceroys and Kings.'* 

In spite of the popular character of the Anti-Partition Movement and of 
the desire of the militant nationalists to take the national movement to 
the masses, the movement did not really affect and involve the peasantry 
of Bengal. It was confined on the whole to the towns and to the upper 
and lower middle classes of the jvovince. 

AU-Ihdia Aspect of the Mbvunent 

The cry of Swadeshi and Swaraj was soon taken up by other provinces 
of India. Movements of support for Bengal’s unity and boycott of 
foreign goods were organised in Bombay, Madras, and northern India. 
The leading role in spreading the Swadeshi movement to the rest of the 
country was played by Tilak. Tilak quickly saw that with the inaugura¬ 
tion of this movement in Bengal a new chapter in the history of Indian 
nationalism had opened. Here was a duiUenge and an opportunity to 
lead a popular struggle against the British Raj and to unite the entire 
country in one bond of common sympathy. 

Growffi of MiUtaiicy 

The leadnriiip of the Anti-Partition Movement soon passed to militant 
naticmalists like Tilak, Bipin Chandra Pal, and Aurobindo Cffiose. This 
was due to many factors. 
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Firstly, the early movement of protest fed by the Moderates failed to 
yield lesidts. Even the liberal Secretary of State, John Morfey, from 
whom miidi was expected by the modmte nationalists, dedaied the 
Partition to be a settled fact whfeh wodd not be chang^. Secondly, 
the Government of the twoBei^gals, particnlarly of East Bengal, made active 
efforts to divide Hindvs and Muslims. Seeds of Hindu-Muslim disunity 
in Bengal politics were perhaps sown at this time. This* embittered the 
nationalists. But, most of all, it was the repressive policy of the govern- 
mem whidi fed people to militant and revolutionary politics. The govern¬ 
ment of East Bengal, in particnlar, tried to crush the nationalist movement. 
Official attempts at jneventing student participation in the Swadeshi 
agitation have already been discussed above. The shouting of Bande 
Matarcm in public streets in East Bengal was* banned. Public meetings 
were restricted and sometimes forbidden. Laws controlling the press were 
enacted. Swadeshi workers were prosecuted and imprisoned for long 
periods. Many students were awarded even corporal punishment. 
From 1906 to 19Q9, more than 550 political cases came up before Bengal 
courts, l^osecutions against a large number of nationalist newspa- 
po^ were launched and freedom of the press was completely suppressed. 
Military police was stationed in many towns where it clashed with the 
people. One of the most notorious examples of repression was the police 
assault on the peaceful delegates of the Bengal Provincial Conference at 
Barisal in April 1906. Many of the young volunteers were severely 
beaten up and the Conference itself was fbrdbly dispersed. In December 
1908, nine.Bengal leaders, including the venerable Krishna Kumar Mitra 
and Ashvrini Kumar Dutt, were deported. Earlier, in 1907, Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh had been deported following riots in the canal colonies 
of the Punjab. In 1908, the great Tilak was again arrested and given the 
savage sentence of 6 years* imprisonment. Chidambaram Pillai in 
Madras and Harisarvottam Rao and others in Andhra were put behind 
the bars. 

As the miKtmit nationalists came to the foie they gave the call for 
passive resistance in addition to Swadeshi and Bcqfcott. They asked the 
people to refuse to cooperate with the government and to boycott govern¬ 
ment service, the courts, and government schools and colleges. As 
Aurobindo Ohose put it, their programme was **to make the adminis¬ 
tration under i^esent conditions impossible 1^ an organised refusal to 
do anything which shall help either the British commerce in the exploi¬ 
tation of the country or British officialdom in the administration of 
it—unless and until ffie conditions are changed in the manner and to the 
extent demanded by the people.** The militant nationalists used the 
Swadeshi and Anti-Partition Agitation to arouse the people poOtfeally 
and gave the slogan of independence from foreign rule. AuroUdno 
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Ghote openfy dedmd: **Fc£tol Ffeedom it the j^ebmiUk of ft 
mUios.'* Thus, the qoetton of UieputitioB of Bengal becaine ft teooodofy 
one and the question of India's iireedoni became the oential queMiQii of 
Indian politics. The militant nationalists also gave the call for self- 
sacrifice without which no great aim could be adiieved. Ihe yomhof 
India responded enthnsiastkaSy to the call Jawahailal Ndun, 
was studying in England at the time, described the reaction of young 
India in the f<dlowing words In hit AutoMogn^pkiy: 

From 1907 onwaidi for lemal yean India WM teething wimoanstaaduoiiUe. 
For the flftt time dnoe the Rev(dt of 1857 India iMMshoiihighiht and not mb- 
mlttins tamdy to foieitn nde. Newi of Tilak*i acthitki and hit conviction, 
of AnrobindoOhoieaadtliewaytlwniMMior BanialiveK taking the eawde^ 
and boycott pledge tthred all of at Indiaat fai Englaiid. Ahnoat wUhoot an 
exoq^on we were Tllakitet (« Extiemitta, at the new party wat caSed In India. 

It should be remembered, however, that the militant nationalists alto 
failed in giving a positive lead to the people. They were not able to give 
eCTective leadership or to areate a sound organisation to guide their 
movement They aroused the people but did not know how to harness 
or utilise the newly released energies of the people. Moreover, though 
they were radical in their nationalist bdiefii, they remained constitutio¬ 
nalists in practice. They also fiuled to reach the seal masses of the country, 
the peasants. Their movement remained confined to the urban lower 
and middle classes. Even among them they could not organise an efB»- 
tive party. Consequently, the government succeeded toa largs eartent in 
suppressing theirL Their movement could not survive the arrest of their 
nuin leader, Tllak, and the retirement firom active politics of Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Aurobindo Ohose. 

But the upsurge of nationalist sentiments could not die. Ftopk had 
been aroused firom their shmiiher of centuries; they had teamed to take a 
bold and tearless attitude in politics. They now waited for a new move¬ 
ment to arise. Moreover, they were able to team valoabte teasons from 
their experioice. Oandh^i wrote later that “After the Partition, petqde 
saw that petitions must be backed up by force, and that they must be 
capable of suf&ring.** The anti-partition agitation in iket marked a 
great revolutionary te^ fiorward for Indian nationalism. 

Gsewte if tesfulatienmy Ttgiegfam 

Goyenment repression and frustration caused by the fiifiore of the 
ptditical struggfle ultimate^ rendted in revolntioruuy terrorism. The 
youth of Bengal were angered by ofiBdal arrogance and repression and 
were filled with bummg hatred for foreign rule. They found all avenues 
of peaceftd protest and pottfcal action btecked and rat of desperation 
they ten back upon tiie calt of the bomb. They no loager believed 
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that jpasiive reiittaiioe could adiieve ratioiuifist aims. The British must, 
thenfoic, be {diysicaily expeUed. As die Yyganiar wrote on 22 April 
1206 afitf the Barisal Ckmferenoe: **The remedy lies with the peoi^e 
themsrives. The 30 oores of peoide inhalsting India must raise tlmir 
60 crores of hands to stqp this curse of oppceuion. Force must be sto¬ 
pped 1^ force.** Bat the revdutionaiy youngmen did not try to generate 
a nuns icvdotion. Imtead, they derided to copy the methods of the 
Irish terrorists and the Russian Nihilists, that is, to assassinate unpopular 
officials. A beginning had been made in this direction when in 1897 the 
Cbapekar brothers assassinated two unpopular British officials 
at Poona. In 1904, V.D. Savarkar had organised the Abhinava Bbarat, a 
seoet society of revdutionaries. After 1905, sevend newspapers had 
bqgun to advocate revolutionary terrorism. The SUrndhya and the Yugan- 
tar in Bengal and the Kal in Maharashtra were the most prominent among 
them. 

In December 1907 an attempt was made on the life of the Ueutenant- 
Oovemor of Bengal, and in April 1908 Khudiram Bose andPrafuUa 
Chaki threw a bomb at a carriage which they believed was occupied by 
KJngsford, the unp<^ular Jud^ at Muzzaffarpnr. Prafidla Chaki shot 
himsrif dead while Khudiram Bose was tried and hanged. The era of 
revolutionary terrorism had begun. Many secret societies of terrorist 
youth came into existence. The most famous of these was the Anushiian 
Samiti whose Dacca section alone had 500 branches. Soon terrorist 
societies became active in the rest of the country also. They became so 
bold as to throw a bomb at the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, while he was 
riding on an elephant in a state procession at Delhi. The Viceroy was 
wounded. 

The terrorists also established centres of activity abroad. In London the 
lead was taken by Shyaipji Krishnavarma, V.D. Savarkar, andHarDayal, 
while in Europe Madam Cama and Ajit Singh were the prominent leaders. 

Terrorism too gradually petered out. In fact terrorism as a political 
weapon was bound to fail. It could hardly have achieved its declared 
objective of spelling the Biglish. But the terrorists did make a valuable 
contribution to the growth of nationalism in India. As a historian has 
put it, **they gave us back the pride of our manhood.** Because of their 
heroism, tlm terrorists became immensely popular among their compa¬ 
triots even thopgh most of the political^ cmisdous pe<^le did not agree 
with their political approadL 

TBe Indian National Congress, 1905-1914 

* 

The agitation agsiust the partition of Bengal made a deep impact on 
the lodiati National Congress. All sections of the National Congress 
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united in opposing die piftition. At its sesdon of 1905» Gokhnle, Ibe 
President of die Congress, roim^ ccmdenuied tihe Ptrdtkm as as 
the leacdonaiy regiaie of Coraoit. The Nadonal Congress also suppor¬ 
ted the Suradesht and Boycott movemoit oS BmgaL 

Time was nrach pid^ debate and disagreement between the modetate 
and the militant nadonalists. While the latter wanted to extend the mass 
movement in Bengal as wed as in the rest of the country, the Moderates 
wanted to confine the movement to Bmgal and even thm to limit it to 
Swadedii and Boycott There was a tussle between the two groups for 
the presidentship of the Nadonal Congress for that year. In the end, 
Dadabhai Nacsroji* reflected 1^ all nationalists as a great patriot, was 
chosen as a compromise. Dad^Uiai electrified the nadonalist ranks by 
openly declaring in his presidential address that the goal of the Indian 
national movement was ^seif-govenmmit* or Swaraj, like that of the 
United Kingdom ot the colonies. 

But the differences dividing the two wings of the nationalist movement 
could not be kept In dieck for long. Many of the moderate nationalists 
did not keqi pace with events. They were not able to see that thrir out¬ 
look and methods, which had served a real purpose in the past, wereno 
longer adequate. They had failed to advance to the new stage of the 
national movement The militant nationalists, on the other hand, were 
not willing to be held bade. The split between the two came at the Surat 
session of the National Congress in December 1907. The moderate 
leaders having captured the machinery of the Congress excluded the 
militant denmits firmn it 

But, in the long run, the sfdit did not prove useful to either party. The 
moderate leaders lost touch with the younger genoation of nationalists. 
The British Government played the game of ^Divide and Rule* and tried 
to win orer moderate nationalist opinion so that the militant nationalists 
could be isolated and suppressed. To placa^ the modoate nationalists 
it aimounced ccmstitutional concessions through the Indian Councils 
Act of 1909 which are known as the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909. 
In 1911, the Government also announced the canodlation of the partition 
of Ben^ Western and eastern Bengals were to be reunited vriiile a 
new province consisting of Bfliar and Orissa was to be created. Atthe 
same time the seat of the Central Government was shifted from Calcutta 
to DeUiL 

The Morley-Minto Reforms incieased the number of deded members 
in the linpetiai Legislative Council and the provincial conneib. But 
moat oi fbt meoibecs were elected indirectly, by Ae provkscial 
councils in the case of the Inparial Council and by muntei^ committees 
and district boards indie case of provincial ooundb. Some of the elected 
seats wme reserved for landlords and British o a pit a lit ts m Bidia. For 
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iatlaaoe. of tlie 88 fflemben of tte Inqierial Le^dative Coao^ 36 wm 
officiab and 5 iioie nomiiiated noiM)^^ Of the 27 ctect i d membm, 
6ivefetoxepfeaeatthelH8hmdlordaand2theBritiiiicapUaIifla. Mote- 
over the reCcHnied coundU still etyc^fed no ted power, behtg raerdy 
advisoty bodies. The reforms in no way chanted the undmnocatic 
and foceign character of British rule or the fiut of foreign economic 
exploitation of the country. They were, in fact, not designed to demo¬ 
cratise Indian administration. Motley opeidy dedared at the time: 
^If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily 
to the establishment of a parliamentary system in India, I for one wodd 
have nothing at all to do with it.*' His successor as Secretary of State, 
Lord Crewe, furth» clarified tlw position in 1912: 'There is a certain 
section in India which looks forward to a measure of self-government 
approaching that which has been granted in the dominions. I see no 
future for India on those lines." The real purpose d* the Reforms of 
1909 was to confuse the moderate nationalists, to divide the nationalist 
ranks, and to dbeck the growth of unity among Indians. 

The Reforms abo introduced the system of separate electorates under 
which all Muslims were grouped in separate constituencies from which 
Muslims almie could be elected. This was done in the name of protecting 
the Muslim minority. But in reality this was a part of the policy of 
dividing Hindus and Muslims and thus muntaining British sufnemacy 
in India. The system of separate electorates was based on the notion 
that the political and economic interests of Hindus and Muslims were 
separate. This notion was unscientific because religions cannot be the 
basis of political and economic interests or of political groupings. What 
is even more important, this system proved extremely harmfid in practice. 
It checked the progress of India's unification which had been a continuous 
historical process. It became a potent factor in the growth of commu- 
nalism—both Muslim and Hindus—in the country. Instead of removing 
the educational and economic backwardness of the middte class Muslims 
and thus integrating them into the mainstream of Indian nationalism, the 
system ot separate dectorates tended to perpetuate thrir isolarion from 
the devdoping nationalbt movement It encouraged separatist tendencies. 
It prevented people from concentrating on economic and political problems 
which were common to all Indians, Hindus or Muslims. 

The moderate nationalists did not fiilly support the Morley-Mlnto 
Reforms. They soon realised that the Rdbrms had not really granted 
mndu But th^ decided to cooperate with the Government in worfdng 
the reforms. This cooperation with the Government and their opposition 
to the programme of the militant nationalists proved very costly to them. 
They graduaOy lost the leqiect and support of the public and were redu¬ 
ced to a smali political group. The vast mgiority of the politically con- 
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ThI Muftm Liaoiib and thb Orowih op Commuhaum 

Modern poKticil oooecioiiaieit wm Into in devdopinf naom dM 
MmCmt. At ntdonnlitm tprend nmong the Hindut and Puieet of the 
kmer middle data, it filled to grow equally nqadly among die Modhm 
of the tame dan. 

At we have teen eaiher, Hindiit and MntUmt had foodd dioiilder to 
shoulder daring the Revolt of 1857. In fact, after the supprenion of the 
Revolt, the British ofBdalt had taken a particularly vindictive attitode 
towards the Moilirat, hanging 27,000 Mutlimt in Delhi alone. From 
now on the MnsUmt were in.feoe^ looked upon with tuspiGioa. But 
this attitude dianged in die 1870*1. With the rise of the nationalist move¬ 
ment the British lUteunen grew apprehensive about the safety and sta¬ 
bility of their Empire in India. To check the growth of A united national 
feeling in the country, they decided to follow more actively the policy 
of 'Divide and Rule' and to divide the people along religious 
in other words to encourage communal and separatist tendencies in 
Indian pdstics. For this purpose they decided to come out as 'cham¬ 
pions' the Muslims and to win over to their side Muslim zamindars, 
lahdlords, and the newly educated. They also fostered other divisions 
in Indian sodely. They promoted provincialism by talking of Bengali 
domination. They tried to utilise caste structure to turn the non- 
brahmins against brahmins and the lower castes against the higher castes. 
In U.P. and Bihar, where Hindus and Muslims had always lived in peace, 
they acUvdy encouraged the movement to replace Urdu as a court lan¬ 
guage by Hindi. In other words, they tried to use even the l^itamate 
demands of different sections of Indian society tb create divisions among 
the Indian people. 

In the rise oi the separatist tendency along communal lines Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan played an iraporUnt role. Though a great educatumist and 
social reforms:, Sajlyid Ahmad Khan became towards the end of his 
life a conservative in politics. He laid the foundations of Muslim cenmnu- 
nalism when in the 1880*8 he gave up his earlier views end declared that 
the pdifkal inleteits of iUndus and Muslims were not the same but 
different and evw divergent Heidso i«eached complete obedience to 
British rule. When the Bidian National Gmgress was founded in t^, he 
decided to oppose it and tried to organise along with Rqla l^iva 
of Varanasi a movement of loyally to British rule, ifo also began to 
pi«achtlint#siii 0 eiheHiadaslbnBedtlieiBiiDrpartofdieIadiiiipopiila- 
tton, they « onid doarinate tha Muslilni in case of the wuekeMng or wHh- 
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diiwd^lliithhruit. Hi;the Miflimi not t^liilptlo Bidnddin 
Tyiltii't to them to j<^ die Natiooil Conpw ^ 

Them vim were of coone unsdendflc and without inybn^ in mdity. 
Even thoi^ Hindus and ^iiilinis followed diffiamot xeiigions» tiaeir 
economic and political interasts were the same. Even socially and cnl- 
twcaSy die Hindu and MusUm musses as wdl as classes had deueioped 
common ways of life. A fiengali Muslim and a Bengali Hindu had mueh 
more in common than a Bengali Muslim and a Pun|abi Moshm had. 
Moreover Hindus and Muslims were being equally and jointly ^ppnsaed 
and exidoited by British imperialism.. Even Sayyid Ahmad Khan had 
said in 1184: 

Do ye« act lohabit die latne land? Are you not burned and buried on the laiM 
toil? Do you not tread die tame groimd and &VBiq^dieiaiiiet(^ Raniaiiiber 
that dwwDide Hindu and Moiianunedan are only meant fix leUtioua diedncttaii 
—^hecwlae all penons, whathar Hindu w Mohammedan, even dm Oakliana 
who reelde in thU oouw, are aU in thh particular impcct bekmiing to one mid 
the same nation. Then all these different aects can be deioibed at one natloD, 
they must each and all uidte for die good of the oounuy whMi h common to aB. 

The question then arises: how conld the communal and sqiamtist trend 
of thinking grow among the Muslims? 

This was to some extoit due to the relative backwardness of the 
Muslims in education and trade and industry. Muslim upper classes 
consisted mostly of zamindars and aristocrats. Because the upper 
class Muslims during the first 70 years of the 19th century were very 
anti-Bdtish, conservative and hostile to modern education, the number of 
educated Muslims in the country remained very small. Consequently, 
modem western thought with its emphaus on science, democracy, 
and nationalism did not spread among Mudim intdtoctuaU, who 
remained traditional and bacbvard. Later, as a result of the efforts of 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Nawab Abdul Latif, Badruddin lyabji and others, 
modmi education spread among Muslims. But the proportion of the 
educated was far lower among Muslims than among Hindus, Paisees, or 
Christians. Similarly, the Muslims had also taken tittle part in the growth 
of trade and industry. The small number of educated persons md men 
of trade and industry among the Muslims enabled the reactionary big 
landlords to maintaia their iqfhieoce over the Muslim masses. As we 
have seen earlier landlords end zgmindaif, v^ethcr Hindu or Muslim, 
supported BritiHi'nile out of self-hderest But. among the Hindus, the 
modsrn intdkotuals the cammeKiil •wA hudustriiUst idaiB 
had pushed out the iandtouds flaom |eedenhj|p. Unfortmude^.theoppo- 

The eduBitioDil hankwaiidoeiB. of dm Mna&m hid 
OOnggqpM||aib didBO modm admMkm hm mgMdiil Hr mdQr into 
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gove^mcpt Mrvioe or prafeisioiu, the Mwlimi had also lanad 
hehbd the dOtirMnsIiina^f^^^^ respect. hfoieh#r, the 06v#iihie«it 
had ophseiotisly dlsedmiii^ against the MiMUiy ft5t;hd 
tl^ largdy responsihle ^ die Revdt ot I85t. WM modern odtt- 
catWn did spread amoi^ the Mnslims the educated Modim found IHr 
opportunities in business or the professions. He inevitably looted for 
government employment. And, in any case, India being a bittkiviMd 
colony, there were very fow opportunities of employinent for its people. 
In th^ drcumstances, it was easy for the British officials and foe foyilist 
Muslim leaders to indte the educated Muslims against foe educated 
Hindus. Sayyid Ahmad Khan and others raised the demand for special 
treatment for the Muslims in the matter of government service. 'Ibey 
declared that if the educated Muslims remained loyal to the British, the 
latter would reward them with government jobs and other spedal fovours. 
Some loyalist Hindus and Patsees too tried to argue in this manner, but 
they remained a smafl minoiity. The result was that while in the country 
as a whole, independent and nationalist lawsurs, journalists, students, 
modiimts and industriafists were becoming political leaders, among 
the Muslims loyalist landlords and r^red govemmoit servants still 
influenced political opinion. Bombay was the- only province where the 
Muslims had taken to commerce and education quite early; andthoe the 
Nationalist Congress included in its ranks such brilliant Muriims as 
Badruddin TVabji, R.M. Sayani, A. Bhinyi, and the young barrister 
Mohammad All Jinnah. We can sum up this aspect of the problem 
with a quotation from Jawaharlal Nehru's The Discovery of Tndiai 

Then has been a difference of a 8<nerati<m or more in the developinent of the 
Hindu and Muslim middle classes, and that difference continues to show itself 
in many dfacctiona, ptditical, economic, and other. It is this lag whfeh produces 
a pwd^ay of fear among the Muriims. 

As students of history we should also know that the manner in uduch 
Indian history was taught in schools and colleges in those days also 
contributed to the growth of communalist feelings among the educated 
Hindus and Muslims. British historians and, following them, Indian 
historians described the medieval period of Indian history as the 
Muslim period. The rule of Turk, Afghan, and Mughal rulers was caked 
Muslim rule. Even though the Muslim masses were as poor and 
opfuesSed faxes as the Ifindu masses, and even foouf^ bodi were 
locdced down upon by the rulen, nobles, chiefs, and zamiiidais, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, with contempt aM regarded as low ceeatuies, 
yel these wfiten dedared that aU MosUms were riders in medieval India 
and an non-Muslims were the nded. TiMy foiled to bring cut tha fact 
thM andent ind medieval polities in fodim ai polRini everywiwre die. 
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me htmA oa eeonomie «ad politieal intamti and not « idjigloa 
eoMiiieralioiif. Relen ai rebela inecl fdigioaa appeah as an 

outer eoloiirini to dlsfoiae the play oC asatefU hdcmets aM ambitions, 
hfoeeover. the British and eommimal histerians attached the notion of a 
composite culture in India. Undoobtedly* there existed a diversity of 
cultures in India. But this diversity did not prevail on a idifious basis. 
The people of a region as weU as the upper and lower dasm withia a 
re^n tended to have common cultural patterns. Yet the communal 
historians asserted that there existed distinct Hindu and Muslim ddtures 
in India. 

Even though the communal view of politics and culture was unseientifie 
and was largely the product of reactionary thinking and British tactics, 
it played upon the fears which came naturally to a minority. In such 
ashuaiion wisdom dictated that every step be taken to remove the genuine 
fears of the minority that the nuyority might use the force of its numbers 
to iniure the minority. The best remedy here was the outlook and bdiaviour 
of the religious mniority. Itsactions had to help the minority to realise two 
things: (1) that its religion and particular social and cultural traita would 
be safe; (2) and that religion should not and would not be a factor in 
determining economic and pditical policies. This was fuOy recognised 
by the founding fathers of Indian nationalism who realised that the 
welding of Indians into a single nation woidd be a gradual and hard task, 
requiring prolonged political education of the people. They therefore 
set out to convince the minorities that the nationalist movement would 
carefully protect their religious and social rights while uniting all Indians 
in their common national, economic and political interests. In his 
presidential address to the National Congress of 1886, Dadabhai had 
^ven the dear assurance that the Congress would take up only national 
questions and would not <feal with reli^ous and social matters. In 1889 
Ihe Congress adopted the principle that it would not take up any proposal 
wliich was considered harmful to the Muslims by a mqjcdty of tte Muslim 
delegates to the Congress. Mai^ Muslims joined the Congress in its 
early years. In other words the early nationalists tried to modernise 
the political outlook of the people by teaching that politics should not be 
bairi on religion and community. 

Unfortunatdy. while militant nationalism was a great step forward 
in every other respect, it was a step beck in respect of the ^owth of 
natioiial unity. The speeriiet and writings of some of the militant 
nationalists had n strong idigioos, and Hindu tiiiie. They emphasised 
ancient Bidiaa culture to the oadiiston of amdieval Indian culture. They 
hWitifl e d Indian cultnm and die Indian natiea with the Hindu religion 
and Undue. They tried to ebendon elements of oompoiite mdture. 
For enuDple. Tilak*e propngntion of the SMvn^ end Oannpnli festivals. 
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Awpfaiado Ohm'B ttaA^agfBikd coocaft of India •• moAer and 
n a ti oaal i t iH at a wUgfan, tihe tarperimT oatti tefeie toddaii iUli, 
and the laitiilkMi of the •iitl-partitio& aiHitieii wHhdipt to thoOaofa 
could hardly appeal to the Mutom. la toet, mch actioae iMee apiiiitt 
the Qiifit of their rdigioii, and they ooidd not he ex pected ae MuHtois to 
a e e o c iate adth theee aad other eimilar acdvitiei. Nor ooald Mueliaa be 
expected to reepood with M enthaiuttm when they law SUeeli « 
Pnx^ being haiM not meiely for their Uetorical rolee but abo ae 
*national* leadefs who fought agetoit the * fe gei g ner e \ By no deilidtioa 
could Akbar or Aurangzeb be declared a foreigner, ualeea beinf a Muettni 
wae made the/ground for dec la r i ng one a foreigner. In reality, the 
•trnnia between Pndap aad Akbarer BUvnH ond Anrangaeb hnd to ha 
viewed at a poBtical etn^gle in ill pankalar faiitorical aetting. To 
declare Akbv or Anrangeeb a Yoidgoef* and Fraliv or Shivnji a 
*nationar hero was to project into past history the communal outlook of 
20th century India. This was not only bad history; but was also a blow 
to national unity. 

This does not mean that militant nationalists were anti-Muslim or 
even wholly communal. Far fh»m it. Most of them, induding Tiiak, 
fhvoured Hindu-Muslim unity. To most of them, the modherlaad, or 
Bharatmata^ was a modem n^oa, being in no way linked with religion. 
Most of them were modem in their politioal thinking and not backward 
looking. Economic boycott, their chief political weapon, wu indeed 
very modem as also their political organisation. Even the levolutionafy 
ferrets were in reality in^died by European revolutionary movements, 
for example, those of Ireland, Russia, and Italy, rather than by Kafi or 
Bhawani cults. But, as pointed out earlier, thm was a certain ifiadu 
tinge in the political work and ideas of the militant nationalists. This 
proved to be particularly harmfol as clever Britidi and pro-Brhiih 
propagandists took advantage of the Himto colouring to poison the 
minds of the Muslims. The result was that a large number of educated 
Muslims either remained aloof from the riling nationalist movement or 
became hostile to it, thus ftlliug an easy prey to a sto>totist outlook. 
Even so, quite a huge number of advanced htodhn in tdi ec tu a ls vuch u 
the barrister Abdul Rasul and Hasrat Mohani joiiied the S wa da riii 
movement and Miduunmed AU Jinnah became one of die laadiag younger 
leaders of die National Congress. 

The economic backwardness of the coonlry also contiiboled to the 
rise of eoantunaBsm. Due to the lack of modem industrial devekip- 
men^ gnemploymeot wus an acute problem in Ind ia , CtoacUlly for the 
eduealed. There wastocooseqneneaan toleiiseeoaipetitoflDradsthig 
jobs, the foniitoBd indiaas diagneead the diseaae aad woibed fotr nn 
Mramw MMi ydiBiCM QfiMB iB uncn los oonwy wowci ostnop 
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eoeQoaiiiBAiily And in whiotv employinent would. ptentiful, 

Howwer, many otliers of fuoh short-sislited and i^^term 

euQodiea as communal, provmdal, pr caste reservation hi jobs. Tl^ 
aroused communal and religious nad later caste and provmdal passions 
in an attempt to get a larger share of die existing, limited emp!k>yment 
opportumties. To those looking desperately for emjdoyment suc^. a 
narrow appeal had a certun immediate attraction, in this .situadon, 
Hindu and Muslim communal leader^ caste leaders, and the offidals 
following the policy of HMvide and Rule* were able to achieve some 
success. Many Hi^us began to talk of Hindu nationalism and many 
Muslims of Muslim natimialism. The politically immature people failed 
to realise that thdr e«>noimc, educational, and cultural difSculties wore 
the result of common sutyection to foreign rule and of economic back¬ 
wardness and that only through common effort could they free thmr 
country, devdop it economically, and thus solve the underlying common 
problerns, such as unemployment 

The squuatist and loyalist tendencies among a section of the educated 
Muslims and die big Muslim nawabs and landlords reached a clknax in 
1906 whan the All India Muslim l^eague was found^ under the leader* 
ship of the Aga Khan, the Nawab of Dacca, and Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk. 
The Muslim League si^pported the partition of Bengal and demanded 
special safeguards for the Muslims in government services. Later, 
with the help of Lord Minto, the Viceroy, it put forward and secured the 
acceptance of the demand for separate electorates. Thus, while the 
National Congress was taking up anti-imperialist economic and politkal 
issues, the Muslim League and its reactionary leaders preached that the 
interests of the Mudims were different from those of the Hindus. The 
Muslim League's political activities were directed not against the foreign 
rulers but against the Hindus and the National Congress. Hereafter, 
the-League began to oppose every nationalist and democratic demand 
of the Congress. It thus played into the hands of the Britidi who 
aonounced that they would protect the 'special interests* of the Muslims. 
The Leatess soon became one of the main instruments with which the 
British hoped to fight the risiag nationalist movement 

To increase its uieftilness, the British also encouraged the Muslim 
League to ^n»^oach the Mu^m masses and to assume their leadership. 
It is true that the nationalist movement was also dominated at .this lime 
iHf the educated towa^lweliers, but, in its anti-iteperialism, it was le- 
peeaenting dte^inteitits of all Indians—ridi or poor, Hindus or Muslims. 
Onihe odier hand, the ^Mindim League and its upper dais leaders had 
Utde in aommon with the interests of the Mudim masses, who were 
salGninihsasuGh as ^ HindumSmat tha hands of feceigpimperialism. 

This basic weakness of the League came to be inettasin^ recognised 



lunoNAUfr iiOVBttMm9(^I918 ^5 

Mie iiOflotk matm. Tfie eduoMtd lfidiii» mi mMk In 
pwiiBttlir, ^ Tlw aiiMMtijr 

afiit Alw Mveneiit M feniided at this Ooie tinder tte ^ 

Maidana Mohammed AH, Hakim Aloud Khan, HaM Imnil, Mnotima 
Zifiir All KhiPi and M«^iaMil-Ha(|. These young min dtiHked the 
loyaUst fiotitin of the AHgarh schod and die hig nawabsand amlndais. 
Moved hy modem ideas of sdf'fovemment, they advocated Mtive 
fwrlidliatkui in the miHtant nadonaHst movcmrat. 

Hwniiar nationalist sentiments wen anting among a section of the 
traditional Muslim scholars led by the Deoband school. The most 
prominent of these scholars was the young Maulana Abid Kaimn Aaid, 
who was educated at the famous A1 Azhar University at Cairo and itiio 
fMopagated his lationalist and nationaUst ideas In his newspaper At 
^tfs/which he brought out in 1912 at the age of 24. MauUma Mohammed 
AH, Azad and other young men preached a message of courage and 
(oaileisaess mid stid timt tiiece was no eonfliet between Isbmi and 
natioatiism. 

In 1911 war broke out between the Ottoman Empire (Turkey) and 
Italy and during 1912 and 1913 lUrkey had to fight the Balkan powers. 
Tba Ttiikiih lukr daimed at this time to be also tiie Caliph or religious 
bead of all Muslims; moreover, nearly all of the Musfim holy places 
were titualad within the Turkish Entire. A wave of sympmby for 
Turkey swept India. A medical mission, headed by Dr. M.A. Ansari, 
was seal lo help Turkuy. Since Britain's policy during the Balkan War 
and after was not sympitihetic to Turkey, the pro-Tuikey and pro-Caliph 
or Khi'afat sattiments tended to become anti-imperialist. In fimt for 
savecal yean—from 1912 to 1924-^he loyalists among the Muslim 
taaguBfi were completely over-shadowed by nationalist young men. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of a few persons like Azad who were 
rationalists in their iltinking, most of the militant natirmaHtis ammig 
Mndim young men also did not Adly accept the modem secular approach 
to poUtics. The result was that tbo most important issue they took up 
was not political independence but protection .of the holy |daM and of 
the Tnrkish Empire. Jnstesdpf understanding and opposing the economic 
and poHtical ooniequenoes of imperialnm, they frratht isqierialism on 
the ffonnd that it thieatened the Caliph and the holy places. Hven their 
synpatHy for Turkey was on religious grounds. Ih^ political appeal 
Wii to seHgious sentiments. Moreover, the heroes and myths and euitiiral 
they appealed to betonged not to ancient or medieval Indian 
hielory but to West Asian history. It is true that this approAtii did not 
imnwdialaly with Indian nationalism. Rather, it made its adherents 

•ad sopportaif anti-inpodaHst and eaconraged tiw niliooidist trend 
aaidng nrbn Mndhns. Botin tiie long run tide appvoaA too proved 
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hanaAi^ u- H 911001111006 the habit of lookiag at political queitioiia from 
a letiijmii view point. In any caie, inch politiGal activity^ not pucmote 
amf^ ^ Mmlim raeaset e modem* lecularapproadi towards political 
and .aooaomic queitions. 

Evan though no organised party of Hindu communalists was formed 
in dds period* Hindu comom^ ideas also , arose. Mhny Hindu winters 
and political workers echoed the ideas and programme of the Muslim 
League. They talked of Hindu nationalism. They dedared that Muslinis 
were foieigQers in India. They also carried on a regular agitation for 
*Hindu* diare of seats in l^slatures and municipel councils and in 
government jobs. 

The Nationalists and the Fust World War 

In June 1914* the First World War broke out between Great Britain* 
France* Italy* Russia* Japan and the United States of America on one 
side and Germany* Austria-Hungary* and Turkey on the other. We 
have already seen in Chapter X that the industrialised cafdtalist coun¬ 
tries of the world had begun to compete in* and stniggle for, the posses¬ 
sion of exclusive markets and colonies in die second half of the 19th 
century. By the beginning of the 20th century* this struggle had become 
very intense and bitter as the area of the world still available for conquest 
began to shrink. Those powers* such as Germany and Italy* which had 
arrived late on the world scene and had therefoie not been able to grab 
as much as the early starters* such as Britain and France* now demanded 
a redivision of the colonies. They were willingtoseek such a redivision by 
* force. Every nuqor country of the world how began to jnepaie for a 
possible war to retain its possessions or to acquire fierii ones. The 
opening years of the 20 th century witnessed a fierce armament race among 
the powers. The petqde of thme countries got emotionally involved in 
the stniggle for colonies as they were tedd by thrir roters that the jwestige* 
power* and fisme of a nation dqiended on the extent of its colonial 
possessions. Jingoist newspaper served as the main vehicle for such 
propaganda. Thus* for example* the British felt proud of the Ihct that 
'The iua never sets on the Bri^ Empire** while tie Germans damouied 
for **a place in the sun**. Afraid of bring pditicany and militarily 
isolated by its rivals* every country sought alliances with other coun¬ 
tries. Very soon* the powers got divided into hostile sets of alliances 
or power blocs. Finally, the war started in Auignst 1914. World 
priitics now began to change rapidly. In India the years of War marked 
the maturing of nationalism. 

In She hearing, the laditn nationaliat leaden* indudtng Lokemenym 
Tilek, who had been eileaaad in June 1914^ deckU to.aqipdit the war- 
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effort of the Oovenunent This was not done out of a sense of loyal^ 
or sympathy widi the British cause. As Jawaharlal Ndbtru has pointed 
out in his Autobiography: 

There was little sympathy with the British in spite of loud profi^sioiis of loyalty. 
Moderate and Extremist alike leamt with satisfaction of German victories. Ihere 
vms no love for Germany of course, rnily the desire to see our fiilen humhled. 

The nationalists adopted an actively pro-British attitude mainly in Uie 
mistaken belief that grateful Britain would repay India’s loyalty with 
gratitude and enable India to take a long step forward on the road to 
self-govmunent. They did not realise fully that the different powers were 
fighting the First Wcvto War precisely to safeguard their existing colonies. 

The Hodm Rule Leagues 

‘ At the same time, many Indian leaders saw clearly that the government 
was not likely to give any real concessions unless popular pressure was 
brou^t to bear upon it. Hence, a real mass political movement was 
necessary. Some other factors were leading the nationalist movement 
in the same direction. The World War, involving mutual struggle 
between the imperialist powers of Europe, destroyed ttm myth of the 
racial superiority of the western nations over the Asian peoples. More¬ 
over the War led to increased misery among the poorer classes of Indians. 
For them the War had meant heavy taxation and soaring prices of the 
daily necessities of life. They were getting ready to join any militant 
movement of protest. Consequently, the war years were years of intrase 
nationalist political agitation. 

But this mass agitation could not be carried out under the leadoship 
of the Indian National Congress, which had become, under Moderate 
leadership, a passive and inert political organisation with no political 
work among the people to its credit. Therefore, two Home Rule League 
were started in 1915-16, one under the leadership of Lokamanya Tilak 
and the other under the leadership of Annie fiesant, and S. Sutoa- 
maniya Iyer. The two Home Rule Leagues carried out intense pro¬ 
paganda dl over the country in favour of the demand for the grant of 
Home Rule or self-government to India after the War. It was during 
this agitation that Tilak gave the popular slogan: **Home Rule is my 
birth-right, and I will have it.” The two Leagues made rapid progress 
and the cry of Home Rule resounded throughout the length and breadth 
of India. 

The war period also witnessed the growth of the revolutionary move- 
UMnt. The terrorist groups spread from Bengal and Maharashtra to the 
whole of northern India. Morwver, many Indians bagan to plan a vident 
rebellion to overthrow British rule. Indian levolurionaries in the 
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United States of America and Canada had established the Ghadar 
(Rebellion) Party in 1913. While most of the members of the party were 
Sikh peasants and soldiers^their leaders were mostly educated Hindus 
or Muslims. The party had active members in other countries such as 
Mexico, Japan, China, Philippines, Malaya, Singapore, Thailand, Indo¬ 
china and East and South Africa. 

The Ghadar Party was pledged to wage revolutionary war against the 
British in India. As soon as the First World War broke out in 1914, 
the Ghadarites decided to send arms and men to India to start an uprising 
with the help of soldiers and local revolutionaries. Several thousand 
men volunteered to go back to India. Millions of dollars were contributed 
to pay for their expenses. Many gave their life-long savings and sold 
their lands and other property. The Ghadarites also contacted Indian 
soldiers in the Far East, South-East Asia and all over India and persuaded 
several regiments to rebel. Finally, 21 February 1915 was fixed as the 
date for an armed revolt in the Punjab. Unfortunately, the authorities 
came to know of these plans and took immediate action. The rebellious 
regiments were disbanded and their leaders were either imprisoned or 
hanged. For example, 12 men of the 23rd Cavalry were executed. The 
leaders and members of the Ghadar Party in the Punjab were arrested 
on a mass scale and tried. 42 of them were hanged, 114 were transported 
for life, and 93 were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Many 
of them, after their release, founded the Kirti and Communist move¬ 
ments in the Punjab. Some of the prominent Ghadar leaders were: Baba 
Gurmukh Singh, Kartar Singh Saraba, Sohan Singh Bhakna, Rahmat 
All Shah, Bhai Parmanand, and Mohammad Barkatullah. 

Inspired by the Ghadar Party, 700 men of the 5th Light Infantry at 
Singapore revolted under the leadership of Jamadar Chisti Khan and 
Subedar Dundey Khan. They were crushed after a bitter battle in which 
many died. Thirty-seven others were publicly executed, wliile 41 were 
transported for life. 

Other revolutionaries were active in India and abroad. In 1915, 
during an unsuccessful revolutionary attempt, Jatin Mukeijea popularly 
known as *Bagha Jatin* gave his life fighting a battle ^with the police at 
Balasore. Rash Bihari Bose, Raja Mahendra Pratap, Lala Hardayal, 
Abdul Rahim, Maulana Obaidullah Sindhi, Champak Raman Pillai, 
Sardar Singh Rana, and Madam Cama were some of the prominent 
Indians who carried on revolutionary activities and propaganda 
outside India. 

Lucknow Session of the Congress (1916) 

The nationalists soon saw that disunity in their ranks was injuring 
their cause and that they must put up a united front before the govern- 
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ment. The growing nationalist feeling in the country and the urge for 
national unity produced two historic developments at the Lucknow 
session of the Indian National Congress in 1916. Firstly, the two wings 
of the Congress were reunited. The old controversies had lost their 
meaning and the split in the Congress had not benefited either group. 
But most of all the rising tide of nationalism compelled the old Iradm 
to welcome back into the Congr^s Lokamanya Tilak and other militant 
nationalists. The Lucknow Congress was the first united Congress 
since 1907. 

Secondly, at Lucknow, the Congress and the All India Muslim League 
sank their old differences and put up common political demands before the 
government. While the War and the two Home Rule Leagues were 
creating a new sentiment in the country and changing the character of 
the Congress, the Muslim League had also been undergoing gradual 
changes. We have already noted earlier that the younger section of the 
educated Muslims was turning to bolder nationalist politics. The War 
period witnessed further developmnents in that direction. Consequently, 
in 1914, the Government suppressed the Al-HiJal of Abul Kalam Azad 
and the Comrade of Maulana Mohammed Ali. Tt also interned the Ali 
brothers—Maulanas Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali, Hasrat Mohani, 
and Abul Kalam Azad. Hie League reflected, at least partially, the 
political militancy of its younger members. It gradually began to out¬ 
grow the limited political outlook of the Aligarh school of thought and 
moved nearer to the policies of the Congress. 

The unity between the Congress and the League was brought about 
by the signing of the Congress-League pact, known popularly as the 
Lucknow Pact. An important role in bringing the two together was 
played by Lokamanya Tibk. The two organisations passed the same 
resolutions at their sessions, put forward a joint scheme of political reforms 
based on separate electorates, and demanded that the British Government 
should make a declaration that it would confer self-government on India 
at an early date. The Lucknow Pact marked an important step forward 
in HindU’Muslim unity. Unfortunately, it was based on the notion of 
brining together the educated Hindus and Muslim as separate entities; 
in other words without secularisation of their political outlook which 
would make them realise that in politics they had no separate interests 
as Hindus or Muslims. The Lucknow Pact, therefore, left the way open 
to the future resurgence of communalism in Indian politics. 

But the immediate effect of the developments at Lucknow was tremen¬ 
dous. The unity between the moderate nationalists and the militant 
nationalists and between the National Congress and the Muslim League 
aroused great political enthusiasm in the country. Even the British 
Government felt it necessary to placate the nationalists. Hitherto it had 
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itHed heavily on repression to quieten the nationalist agitation. Large 
munbers of radical nationalists and revolutionaries had been jailed or 
interned under the notorious Defence of India Act and other similar 
regulations. It now decided to appease nationalist opinion and an¬ 
nounced on 20 August 1917 that its poliqy in India was “the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of Responsible Government of India as an integral part of the 
British Empire.” And in July 1918 the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms 
were announced. But Indian nationalism was not appeased. In fact, 
the Indian national movement was soon to enter its third and last phase— 
the era of struggle or the Gandhian Era. 


EXERCISES 

1. How would you explain the growth of militant nationalism or 
Extremism in the beginning of the 20th century? 

1 In what way did the militant nationalists differ from the Moderates? 
How far were they successful in realising their political objectives? 

3. Tcace the course of the Swadeshi and Boycott movement. 

4. Examine critically the important factors which were responsible for 
the growth of communalism in India in the early part of the 20th 
century. Bring out clearly the role of the British policy of ‘Divide 
and Rule*, the educational and economic backwardness of the 
Muslim upper and middle classes, the teaching of Indian history, 
the militant nationalism and the economic backwardness of the 
country. 

5. Write short notes on: 

(a) Lokamanya Tilak, (b) Growth of revolutionary terrorism, 
(c) The Surat split, (d) The Morley-Minto Reforms, (e) Muslim 
League, (f) The growth of militant nationalism among the 
Muslims, 4) The Fim World War, (h) The Home Rule Leagues, 
(i) The Ghadar Party, (j) The Lucknow Pact. 



CHAPTER XV 


Struggle for Swaraj 


A S we have seen in the previous chapter, a new political titnatioo 
was maturing during the war years, 1914-18. Nationalism had 
gathered its forces and the nationalists were expecting nutfor 
political gains after the war; and they were willing to fight back if thrir 
expectations were thwarted. The economic situation in the post-war 
years had taken a turn for the worse. There was first a rise in prices and 
then a depression in economic activity. Indian industries,whkh had 
prospered duriqg the war because foreign imports of manufactured goods 
had ceased, now faced losses and closure. The Indian industrialists 
wanted protection of their industries through imposition of high custxmu 
duties and grant of government aid; they realised that a strong nationalist 
movement and an indqiendent Indian Government alom could secure 
these. The workers, facing unemployment and bi^ prices and living 
in great poverty, also turned actively towards the nationalist movement. 
Indian soldim, returned from their triumphs in Africa, Aria and 
Europe, imparted some of their confidence and their knowledge of the 
wide world to the rural areas. The peasantry, groaning under deepmiing 
poverty and high taxation, was waiting for a lead. The urban, educated 
Indians faced increasing unemployment Thus all sections of Indian 
society were suffering economic hvdships. 

The international situation was also favourable to the resurgence of 
nationalism. The First World War gave a tremendous impetus to 
nationalism all ovw Asia and Africa. In order to win popular sui^rt 
for their war effort, the Allied nations~-Britain, the United States, 
France, Italy, and Japan—promised a new era of democracy and national 
sdf-detennination to all the peoples of the worid. But after their vi^ory, 
th^ showed little willingness to end the colonial systeoL On tte 
s^ntirary, at the Paris Peace Conference, and in the difibrent peace 
settferaents, all the war-time promises wore forgc4:ten and, in ftct, 
betrayed. The mc-colonies of the defeated powm, Germany and Turkey, 
in AMca, West Aria, and East Asia were divided among the victorious 
powers. Thepeopleof Asia and Africa were suddenly idunged from high 
hopes into de^ despair. MiUtant, disillusioned nationalism began to 
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Another major consequence of the World War was the erosion of 
the White man’s prestige. The European powers had from the begin¬ 
ning of their imperialism utilised the notion of racial and cultural 
superiority to maintain their supremacy. But during the war, both sides 
carried on intense propaganda against each other, exposing the oppo¬ 
nent’s brutal and uncivilised colonial record. Naturally, the people 
of the colonies tended to believe both sides and to lose their awe of the 
White man’s superiority. 

A major impetus to the national movements was given by the impact 
of the Russian Revolution. On 7 November 1917, the Bolshevik 
(Commimist) Party, led by V.I. Lenin, overthrew the Czarist regime in 
Russia and declared the formation of the first socialist state, the Soviet 
Union, in the history of the world. The new Soviet regime electrified 
the colonial world by unilaterally renouncing its imperialist rights in 
China and other parts of Asia, by granting the right of self-determination 
to the former Czarist colonies in Asia, and by giving an equal status to 
the Asian nationalities within its border which had been oppressed as 
inferior and conquered people by the previous regime. The Russian 
Revolution brought home to the colonial people the important lesson 
that immense strength and energy resided in the common people. It 
was the common people who had not only overthrown the mighty 
Czarist government, the most despotic and one of the most militarily 
powerful regimes of the day, but also defended the consequent military 
intervention against the revolution by Britain, France, the United States, 
and Japan. If the Russian Czar could be toppled, then no regime was 
invincible. If the unarmed peasants and workers could carry out a 
revolution against their domestic tyrants, then the people of the subject 
nations need not despair; they too could fight for their independence 
provided they were equally well united, organised, and determined to 
fight for freedom. 

Thus the Russian Revolution gave people self-confidence and indicated 
to the leaders of the national movement that they should rely on the 
strength of the common people. Bipin Chandra Pal, for example, wrote 
in 1919: 

Today after the downfall of German militarism, after the destruction of the auto¬ 
cracy of the Czar, there has grown up all over the world a new power, the powa of 
the people determined to rescue their legitimate rights—the right to live finely 
and happily without being exploited and victimised by the wealthier and the so- 
called higher classes. 

The nationalist movement in India was also affected by the fact that 
the rest of the Afro-Asian world was also convulsed by nationalist 
agitations after the war. Nationalism surged forward not only* in India 
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hut also in Turkey, the Arab Countries of Northern Aftfea and West 
Alia, Ihm, Afj^ianistan, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, the 
Philippines, China and K(»e8. 

Hie Oovnmment, aware of the rising tide of nationalist and and- 
govemnimt sentiments, once again decided to follow the pdi^ of the 
'carrot and the stick,* in other ^ords, of concessions and repression. 

Hie Moutagn-Clielmsford Rcferms 

In 1918, Edwin Montagu, the Secretary of State, and Lord Chelmsford, 
the Viceroy, produced their scheme of constitutional reforms whidi led 
to the enactment of the Government of India Act of 1919. The Pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Councils were enlarged and the majority of their 
members were to be elected. The provincial governments were given 
more powers under the system of Dyarchy. Under this system some 
subjects, such as finance and law and order, were called 'reserved* 
subjects and remained under the direct control of the Governor; others 
sw^ as education, public health, and local self-government, were called 
'transferred* subjects and woe to be controlled by ministers responsible 
to the legislatures. This also meant that while some of the spending 
departments were transferred, the Governor retained complete control 
over the finances. The Govwnor could, moreover, overrule the ministers 
on any grounds that he considered special At the centre, there were 
to be two houses of legislature, the lower house, the Legislative Assembly, 
was to have 41 nominated members in a total strength of 144^ The upper 
house, the Council of State, was to have 26 nominated and 34 elected 
members. The legislature had virtually no control over the Govemor- 
Geno'al and his Executive CoundL On the other hand, the Central 
Government had unrestricted control over the provincial govemmmts. 
Moreover the right to vote was severely restricted. In 1920, the total number 
ofvoters was 909,874for the lower house and 17,364 for the upp^ house. 

Indian nationalists had, however, advanced far beyond such halting 
concessions. They were no longer willing to let an alim government 
dedde their fitness for self-government, nor would they be satisfied with 
the shadow of political poucr. The Indian National Congress met in a 
special session at Bombay in August 1918 under the presidentdiip of Hasan 
Imam to consider the i^orm proposals. It condemned them as "dis¬ 
appointing and unsatisfactory** and demanded effective sdf-goverameiU 
itttead. Some of the veteran Congress leaders led by Surendranath 
Baneijea. were in favour of accepting the government proposals and left 
the Congress at this time. They refused to att^d the Bombay session, 
where th^ would have formed an insignificant minc«ity, and founded 
the Indian Liberal Federation. They came to be known as Liberals and 
played a minor role in Indian politics hereafter. 
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He Rttwiitt Act 

While trying to appease Indians, the Oovemment of India was ready 
with rejHession. Throughout the war, rquenion of natkmalists had 
continu^. The terrorists and revolutionaries had been hunted down, 
hanged, and imprisoned. Many odier nationalists such as Abul Kalam 
Azad had also been kept behind the bars. The Govemn^nt now decided to 
arm itself with more far-reaching powers, which went against the accepted 
principles of rule of law, to be able to suppress those nationsdists who 
would refuse to be satisfied with the ofikiid rdbrms. In March 1919 
it passed the Rowlatt Act even though every single Indian member of the 
Central Legislative Council opposed it. Three of them, Mohommed Ali 
Jinnah, Madan Mohan Malaviya and Maadiar-ul-Huq resigned their 
membership of the Council. Hiis Act authorised the Government to 
imprison any person without trial and conviction in a court of law. 
The Act would thus also enable the Government to suspend the right of 
Habeas Corpus which had been the foundation of civil liberties in 
Britain. 

Mahatma Gandhi Assumes Leadership 

The Rowlatt Act came like a sudden blow. To the people of India, 
promised extension of demo¬ 
cracy during the war, the 
government step appeared 
to be a cruel joke. It was 
like a hungry man being 
offered stones. Instead of 
democratic progress had 
come further restriction of 
civil liberties. People felt ^ 

humiliated and were filled 
with anger. Unrest spread 
in the country and a power- 
fill agitation against the Act 
arose. During this agitation, 
a new lead^, Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, took 
command of the nationalist 
movement The third, and 
the decisive, phase of Indian 
nationalism now began. 

Gandh^ndHisUets 

M.K. Gandhi was bom 
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on 2 October 1869 at Porbandar in GhijaraL After fpttn^ Idi 
legal education in Britain, he went to South Afriea to pnctiM 
law. Imbued with a high tense of justice, he was revolted by the 
jfOustice, discriminatifMi, and degradation to whidi Indians had to submit 
in the South African co1<m^. Indian labourers who had goae to South 
Africa, and the merchants who followed woe denied tlw ri^t to vote. 
They had to register and pay a poll-tax. They could not reride except in 
prescribed locations which were insmiitary and congested. In some 
of the South African colonies, the Asians, as riso the Africans, could 
not stay out of dooi) after 9 p.m.; nor could they use public footpaths. 
Gandhi soon became the leader of the struggle against these contritions 
and during 1893-94 was engaged in a heroic though unequal struggle against 
the racist authorities of South Africa. It was during this long stri^y^ 
lasting nearly two decades that he evolved the technique of satyagraha 
based on truth and non-violence. The ideal satyagrahi was to be truthful 
and perfectly peaceful, but at the same time he would refuse to submit to 
what he considered wrong. He would accept suffering wiiiii^y in the 
course of struggle against the wrong-doer. This struggle was to be 
part of his love of truth. But even while resisting evil, he would love the 
evil-doer. Hatred would be alien to the nature of a true satyagrahi. 
He would, moreover, be utterly fearless. He would never bow down 
before evil whatever the consequence. In Gandhi’s eyes, non*vi(dence 
was not a weapon of the weak and the cowardly. Only the strong and 
the brave could practise it. Even violence was preferable to cowardice. 
In a famous article in his weekly journal, Young Indian he wrote in 1920 
that *‘Non-violence is the law of our species, as violence is the law oS the 
brute’\ but that ’‘where there is only a choice between cowardice and 

violence, I would advise violence_I would rather have India resort 

to arms in order to defend her honour, than that she should, in a cowardly 
manner, become or remain a helpless witness to her own dishonour.” 
He once summed up his entire philosophy of life as follows: 

The only virtue I want to claim h truth and non-violence. I lay no claim to 

super human powers: 1 want none. 

Another important aspect of Gandhi’s outlook was that he would 
not separate Uiought and practice, belief and action. His truth and 
non-violence were meant for daily living and not merely for high soimding 
speeches and writings. 

Gandhi returned to India in 1915 at the age of 46. He was keen to 
serve his country and his people. He first decided to study Indian 
conditions before deciding the field of his work. In 1916 he founded the 
Sabannati Ashram at Ahmedabad where his friends and followers were 
to learn and^ pracdse the ideals of truth and non^violenoe. 
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diavAnn Sttyignifct (1917) 

Oa]icUu*t first great experiment in Satyagraha came in 1917 in 
Champaran, a district in Bihar. The peasantry on the indigo plantations 
in the district was excessively oppr^sed by the European planters. They 
were compelled to grow indigo on at least 3/20th of their land and to sell 
it at prices fixed by the planters. Similar conditions had prevailed earlier 
in Bengal, but as a result of a major uprising during 1859-61 the peasants 
tlwre had won Mr freedom from the indigo planters. 

Having heard of Gandhi’s campaigns in South Africa, several peasants 
of Champaran invited him to come and help them. Accompanied by 
Babn Rajendra Prasad, Mazhar-ul-Huq, J.B. Kripalani, and Mahadev 
Desai, Gandhi reached Champaran in 1917 and began to conduct a 
detailed inquiry into the condition of the peasantry. The infuriated 
district offidals ordered him to leave Champaran, but he defied the order 
and was willing to face trial and imprisonment. This forced the 
Government to cancel its earlier order and to appoint a committee of 
inquiry on which Gandhi served as a member. Ultimately, the disabi¬ 
lities from which the peasantry was suffering were reduced and Gandhi 
had won his first little of civil disobedience in India. He had also had a 
glimpse into the naked poverty in which the peasants of India lived. 

Ahnedabad Mill Strike 

In 1918, Mahatma Gandhi intervened in a dispute between the workers 
and millowners of Ahmedabad. He undertook a fast unto death to 
force a compromise. The millowners relented on the fourth day and 
agreed to give the workers 35 per cent increase in wages. He also 
supported the peasants of Khaira in Gujarat in their struggle against the 
collection of land revenue when their crops had failed. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel left his lucrative practice at the Bar at this time to help Gandhi. 

These exp^iences brought Gandhi in close contact with the masses 
whose interests he actively expoused all his life. In fact he was the first 
Indian nationalist leader who identified his life and his manner of living 
vith the life of the common people. In time he became the symbol of 
poor India, nationalist India, and rebellious India. Three other causes 
were very dear to Gandhi’s heart. The first was Hindu-Muslim unity; 
the second, the fight against untouchability, and the third, the raising 
of the social status of women in the country. He once summed up his 
aims as follows: 

1 shall wmrk for an India in which the poorest shall feel that it is their country, 
in whose making they have an effective voice, an India in which there shall be no 
high class and low class of people, an India in which all conununities shall live in 
perfect harmony. ..There can be no room in such an India for the corse of 
uhtouriiability...Women will ealoy the same lights as men...This is the India of 
ay dreams. 
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Thou^ a devout Hindu, OandhTs cultural and rdlgioui outlook was 
ttoiversalist and not narrow. **Indian culture**, lie wrote, ** is nndier 
Hindu, Islamic, nor any otlier, wholly. It is a Ai^on of all.** He wanted 
Indians to have deep roots in their own culture but at the same time to 
acquire the best that otha world cultures had to offer. He said: 

I wantthe cultora of attltnds to be Uown about my house as fireely as possible. 
But 1 refuse to be Wosm off n^ feet 1^ any. 1 refuse to live in otlier peoples* 
bouses as an intedoper, a benar or a davc. 

SillKraht Ik* KmM Act, 

Along with Other nationalists, Oahdhi was also aroused by the Rowlatt 
Act In February 1919, he founded the Satyagraha Sabha wlu»e membm 
took a pledge to disob^ the Act and thus to court arrest and iiupfison- 
ment Here was a new method of struggle. The nationalist movement, 
whether under Moderate or Extremist leadership, had hitherto confined 
its struggle to agitation. Big nuetings and demonstrations, resfusal to 
cooperate with the Oovmunmit, boycott of foreign cloth and schoob, or 
individual acts of terrorism were the only forms of political work known 
to the nationalists. Satyagraha immediately raised the movemmit to a 
new, higher level. Nationalists could now act in place of giving only 
verbal expression to their dissatisfaction and anger. The National 
Congress was now to become an orgamsation for political action. 

It was, moreover, to rely increasingly on the political support of the poor. 
Gandhi asked the nationalist workers to go to the villages. That is 
where India lives, he said. He increasingly turned the the face of nation¬ 
alism towards the common man and the symbol of this transformation 
was to be khadi, or hand-spun and handwoven cloth, which soon became 
the uniform of the nationalists. He spun daily to emphasise the dignity 
of labour and the value of self-reliance. India's salvation would come, 
he said, when the masses were wakened from their sleep and became active 
in politics. And the people responded magnificently to Gandhi's call. 

March and April 1919 witnessed a remarkable political awakening in 
India. Thtte were hartals^ strikes, and demonstrations. The slogans 
of Hindu-Muslim unity filled the air. The entire country was electrified. 
The Indian people were no longer willing to submit to the degradation of 
foreign rule. 

JamaBwalla Baik h^usacre 

The Government was determined to suppress the mass agitation. It 
repeatedly lathi-charged and fired upon unarmed demonstrators at 
B^bay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Delhi and other cities. Gandhiji gave 
a call for a mighty hartal on 6 April 1919. The people responded 
with unprecedented enthmiasm. The Government decided to meet the 
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popular protest with repression, particulariy in the Poiyab. At thii 
time was perpetrated one of the worst pohticil crimes in modem histroy. 
An unacBied twt larpe crowd had gatbrnd on 13 April 1919 at Amritaar 



JsUianwBlls Bash 

{Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum ami IMmuy) 

(in the Punjab) in the Jallianwalla Bagh, to protest against the arrest of 
their popular leaders. Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlu and Dr, Satyapal. General 
Dyer, the military conunander of Amritsar, decided to terrorise the people 
of Amritsar into complete submission. Jalliaowala Bagh was a large 
open space which was enclosed on three sides by buildings and had only 
one exit. He surrounded the Bagh (garden) with his army unit, closed 
the exist with his troops, and then ordered his men to shoot into the 
trapped crowd with riflm and machine-guns. They fired till their ammu* 
nition was exhausted. Thousands were killed and wounded. After this 
massacre, martial law was proclaimed throughout the Pmtiab and the 
peojde were submitted to most uncivilised atrocities. A lilmal lawyn*, 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, who had received a knighthood from the Govern¬ 
ment, wrote as follows on the Punjab atrocities: 

The wiidesaleshushter of hundreds of unaimd inenoflaJiianwalaBachwHIiout 
gMng the crowd an opportunity to di^iene, the indiflennces of GenenU ISiyer to 
the condition of hundreds of peojMe who were wounded in the firhub fiw fidag 
nf naddae-iUBS into orowds who had dhparied and takaa to their hcelb the 
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ioK^ of nMm In puWk, the order compeUk^ thousands of ttudents to wdk 
16 mites a day for roli>ca]ls, the nnest mid detention of SCO students and professors, 
the compelling of school childien of 5 to 7 to attend on para^ to salute the flag... 
the flogging of a marriage party, the censorship of mails, the eloeures of the 
Badshahi mosque for six wedcs, the arrest and detention of people without any 
substanttel reasons...the flogging of six of the bis.>ge$t boys hi the Istemiah 
school simply because they happened to be schct n , s and to be big b<^ the 
constructimi of an open cage for the confinement ot arrested persons, the inven¬ 
tion of novel puniiihments like the crawling order, the skipping order and others 
unknown to any system of law, civil or military, the handcufling and roping 
together of persons and keeping them in open trucks for fifteen hours, ttic use of 
aeroplanes and Lewis guns and the latest paraphernalia of scienti^ warfiue 
against unarmed cittxens. the taking of hostages and the confiscation and destruc¬ 
tion of property for the purposes of securing the attendance of absentees, the 
handcuffing of Hindus and Muhammadans in pairs with the object of demons¬ 
trating the consequences of Hindu-Muslim unity, the cutting off of electric and 
water supplies from Indians’ houses, the removal of fans from Indian houses and 
giving them for use by Europeans, the conunandeering of all vehicles owned by 
Indians and giving them to Europeans for use. ..These are some of the many 
incidents of the administration of martial law, which created a rrign of terror in 
the Puqjab and have shocked the public. 

A wave of horror ran through the country as the knowledge of the 
Puiyab happenings spread. People saw as if in a flash the ugliiwss and 
brutality that lay behind the facade of civilisation that imperialism and 
foreign rute professed. Popular shock was expressed by the great poet 
and humanist Rabindranath Tagore who renounced his knighthood in 
protest and declared: 

The time has come when badges of honour make our shame iduing in thdr in¬ 
congruous context of humiliation, and, I, for my part, wish to ttand, shorn 
all special distinctions, by the side of my countrymen who, for thdr ao<alted 
insignificance, are liable to suffer degnulation not fit for human beings. 

.The Khilafat and Non-cooperation Movement (1919-22) 

A new stream came into the nationalist movement with the Khilafat 
movement. We have seen earlier that the younger graeration of educa¬ 
ted Muslims and a section of traditional divines and theologians had been 
growing more and more radical and nationalist. The ground common 
pc^tical -action by Hindus and Muslims had already been prepared the 
Lucknow Pact. The nationalist agitation a^nst the Rowitett Act had 
touched ail the Indian people alike and brought Hindus and Muslims 
together in political agitation. 

For example, as if to declare before the world the principle of IRndu- 
Muslim luiity in political action, Swami Shradhanand, a staunch Arya 
Somiy leader, was asked by the Mudimt to pnach from the puljMt 
of the Jama Masjid at Delhi while Dr. Kitdilu, a Muslim, was given the 
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of Uie Golden Temple, the Sikh shrine at Amritsar. At Amritsar, 
such political unity had l^n brou^t about by governmental repression. 
Hindus and Muslims were handcuffed togethw, made to crawl together, 
and drink water together, when ordinarily a Hindu would not drink water 
from the hands of a Muslim. In this atmosphere, the nationalist tread 
among the Muslims took the form of the Khilafat agitation. The poll* 
tically-conscious Muslims were critical of the tfeatment meted out to the 
Ottoman (or Turkish) Empire by Britain and its allies who had parti* 
tinned it and taken away Thrace from Turkey proper. This was in 
violation of the oirlier pledge of the British Premier, Lloyd George, who 
had declared: **Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of the ri(^ and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” The Muslims also felt that the position of the Sultan 
of Turkey, who was also regarded by many as the Caliph or the reli¬ 
gious head of the Muslims, should not be undermined. A Khilafat’ 
Committee was soon formed under the leadership of the Ali brothers, 
Maulana Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, and Hasrat Mohani, and a country¬ 
wide agitation was organised. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference held at Delhi in November 1919 
decided to withdraw all cooperation from the Government if their demands 
were not met. The Muslim L^gue, now under the leadership of nation¬ 
alists, gave full support to the National Congress and its agitation on 
political issues. On their part, the Congress leaders, including Lokaman)^ 
Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi, viewed the Khilafat agitation as a golden 
opportunity for cementing Hindu-Muslim unity and bringing the Muslim 
masses into the national movement. They realised that different sections 
of the people—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians, capitalists and 
workers, peasants and artisans, women and youth, and tribes and peoples 
of different regions—^would come into the national movement through the 
experience of fighting for their own different demands and seeing that the 
alien regioM stood in opposirion to them. Gandhi looked upon the 
Khilafat agitation as **an opportunity of uniting Hindus and Mohammedans 
as would not arise in a hundred years.” Early in 1920 he declared that the 
Khilafat question overshadowed that of the constitutional reforms and the 
Punjab wrongs and announced that he would lead a movement of 
non-cooperation if the terms of peace with Turkey did not satisfy the 
Indian Muslims. In fact, very soon Gandhi became one of the leaders 
of the Khilafat movement. 

Meanwhile the Government had refused to annul the Rowlatt Act, 
make amends for the atrocities in the Punjab, or satisfy the nationalist 
urge for self-government. In June 1920, an all-party conference met at 
Allahabad and iq>proved a programme of boycott of schools, colleges, 
and law courts. Ibe Khilafat Committee launched a non-cooperation 
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movement on 31 August 1920. Gandhi was the first to jdn i*. and he 
returned the Kaiser>i-Hind Medal awu^d to him earlier for services 
during the War. 

The Congress met in special session in September 1920 at Calcutta. 
Only a few weeks earlier it had suffered a grievous loss—>Lokamanya 
Tilak had -passed away on 1 August at the age of 64. But his place was 
soon taken by Gandhiji» C.R. Das, and Motilal Nehru. The Coi^ress 
supported Gandhi’s plan for non-cooperation with the Government till 
the Punjab and Khiiafat wrongs were removed and Swaraj established. 
The people were asked to boycott government educational institutions, 
law courts, and legislatures and to practise hand-spinning and hand¬ 
weaving for producing khadi. This decision to defy in a most peaceful 
manner the Government and its laws was endorsed at the annual session 
of the Congress held at Nagpur in December 1920. ‘*The British people 
will have to beware,” declared Gandhi at Nagpur, *Hliat if they do not 



C.R. Das, N.C.Kelkar,Satyunurthi and others at thetimeofNasMff Congress 
la 1920. (.Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum tad Librmy) 


want to do justice, it will be the bounden duty of every Indian to destroy 
the Empire.” The Nagpur session also made changes in tiie constitution 
of the Congress. Provincial Congress Committees were reorganised on the 
basis of linguistic areas. The Congress was now to be led by a Working 
Committee of IS members, including the president and the secretaries. 
This would enable the Congress to function as a continuous political 
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ofyawHtiofi wad would provide it with the machiuefy for impfementhig 
its resdiitfOiis. Congress membership was thrown open to aU men and 
women of the age of 21 or more on payment of 4 annas as annual sub¬ 
scription. In 1921 the age limit for membership was reduced to 18. 

Tile Confess now changed its diaracter. It became the organiser and 
leader of the masses in their national struggle for freedom from 
foitign rule. There was a general feelings of exhilaration. Political 
freedom might come years later but the people had begun to shake off 
their slavish mentality. It was as if the'very air that India breathed had 
changed. The joy and the enthusiasm of those days was something 
special, for the sleeping giant was beginning to awake. Moreover, 
Hindus and Muslims vmre marching together shoulder to shoulder. At 
the same time, some of the older leaders now left the Con^ss. They did 
not like the new turn the national movement had taken. They still 
believed in the traditional methods of agitation and political work which 
were strictly confined within the four walls of the law. They opposed the 
orgaxmtion of the masses, hartals^ strikes, satyagraha, breaking of laws, 
courting of imprisonment, and other forms of militant struggle. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, G.S. Khaparde, Bipin Chandra Pal, and Annie 
Besant .'. ''■re among the prominent leaders who left the Congress during 
this ] 1 ^'' i. 

The years 1921 and 1922 were to witness an unprecedented movement 
of the Indian people. Thousands of students left government schools 
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WB taka pkc* •t the Meidka near ElpUntloiM MiBe 
^ Off, BpUiHtefw Reed Stetian * 

On SUNDAY the 0th Inat. at 6-30 P. M. 

Whee the Reeelution of the Karachi Khilafal Cenference and 
aiHithtr CengntHlatBif Ah Brother* aad othan wili be paaeed* 


AH are requested to attend in Swadeshi Clothes of Khadl. Those who 
have not yet given away their Foreign Clothes are requested to send them 
to their respective Ward Congress Committees for inclusion in thg' 

GREAT BONFIRE. 


A Publjcity poster poMtihed in the Bombay Chret^U of 6 October \91\ 
{Courtesy: Nehni Memorial Museim and LU>rary) 
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Md od&nAi —^ JoinDd aalicMMl and ^ It wai at ddi 

Um that tha taiia 14il& Iilamia (liidioiiil *Mii^ Uoli^tnitil of 
^itm^ tiia BitMT ViAjflifMkf the KjMlii VidyaiKtli aad the Gijaimt 
VUjfaphh caaM into eaHtaope. The lamia MiOte later diiftid Ip DeOiL 
Achaiya Nueadri Dev, Dr* Zakir. Husain, and Lala Li|}pat Rid pno 
amooi the many dtstingidshed teachers at these national coOc^bs and 
uttivenitiee. Hundreds of lawyen, incliiding Chittaranjan Das, popii- 
lariy known as Dethhandha, Mot^ Nehru, and Raiendra Prasad, fave 
up their legal practice. The Tilak Swarajya Fund was start^ to 
finance the non-cooperafion a eousmeat* and within six months over t 
croie of maieee were siAtcribed. WonMii diowed great enthmiaBm am.) 
freely ofltoed theif JeweOeiy. Ihige hdnfhes of fbieign doth were 
oifimiaed all over Rw faunL Khadi eoon heoame a syodMl of finsedom. 
In My 1!^, the An-RkOa Kldlalkt Commitlee peered Ir resohition 
dedaihv ikat no hMfan should serve in the Brkiih Indian ataay. In 
Septemiber dm AH'brothers were arrested for *aedidon*. Immediately, 
Oandhiji gave a call for ippedUon of this resohition at hun^eds of meet¬ 
ings. FHfcy members the All India Congress Commitlee issued a 
similar dedaration that no Indian should serve a government which degra¬ 
ded India sodally, economically, and politically. Tne Congress Working 
Committee issued i similar statement 
The Congress now decided to raise the movonent to a higher levd. It 
permitted the Congress Committee of a province to start civil disobedience 
or disobedienoe of Britidi laws, induding noorpayment of taxes, if in its 
opinion the people were ready for it 
The Government again took recourse to repression. The Congress aad 
Khilafat volunteers, who had begun to drill together and thus unite 
Hindu and Muslim political workers at lower levels, were dedaied 
illegal. By the end ^ 1921 aU inqiortant nationalist leaders, except 
Gandhi, wen behind the bars along with 3,000 others. In November 
1921 huge dcmoastrafibos greeted the Prince of Wales, heir to the British 
throne, during his tour of India. He had been asked by the Government 
to come to India to encourage loyalty among the people and the princes. 
In Bombay, the Government tried to si^ipress the denumstnUioo, idUiog 
53 perstms ud wounding about -400 mcwe. The annual session ci the 
Congress, nreeting at Ahmedabad in December 1921, passed a resolution 
aghwii^ "the fixed determination of the Confess to continue the pro¬ 
gramme of non-violent non-cooperation with greater vigour than hitherto 
... .till the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs ware redressed and Swur^ya 
is erta Mi shed.” The resolution mged all Inmans, aad in paitteultT 
•lodants, ^^uietiy aad without any demonstration to o0br fhemasives 
Ibr anusi by beioagiog to the votunteor osganMtiens.** AH sudi 
Satyagrahitwereto tolGeapiedgB to "leMain Aon-violeat in woud and 
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Hliidw. linilteil/ BOam HMlir CM*^ 
Jtewi, AWmti 

^mfief Wit iho to omtetako to fight odiv^ i|iiM um m M B Hf * 
Ilf mteoB alfo called opcm Bm pibopte fi>driddio;tdHiiew^ pe Mi t ie, 
Ifiihrkliial or !««« dvil diiobedieiioe aloiig abo-vidlent UfiM. 

Ini i^eople oow waited impaliditly for the call for Mher etraiile* 
ThtBMvemt bad, moraowr.qmd deep aaMMig the BBaeiee. Tbomaiidi 
c/peasanteln UJ». and Bengal bad icqModad to liatoil of i ii i n*oocpeto» 



frociilnn of N o a O pope r a t to a wdnalmri pmdtac ia Cbfcvtla 
(CtmUty: H$kni M m ork U Mmam mti lUmy) 

don. fo the Pmdab the Sikhs were kadiag a moveaMBt, known as the 
Akah movement, to remove oormpt mahmta from the Omndwans, their 
places of wonhip. In Malabar (Northern Kerala), the MapUa^ or 
Mailiai peasants, created a powerfiil anti-ranundar movenmit The 
Vieeroy wrote to the Secretary Estate in February 1919 that **The lower 
chnses in the towns have beni seriously aflbcted by the non-coopention 
mg ram Bi d .»..In certain araaa the peasantry have been aftcted, parti- 
eulaity in parts of Assam valley, Un^ Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and 
On 1 February 1922, Mahatma Gamfld aanounoed that he 
toMdd start mass dvil dieobedianoe, induding non-payment of taxes, 
mdeas widiin seven days die political prisoners were released and the 
yeese fteed frdm government oontrol. 

TVs mood of etniggie was loon transformed into letrest On 5 
Fchmaiy, a Congress proeesaion of 3,000 peasants at Chanri Chaura, a 
yfliage in the Gonkhpw Distriot of U.P., was fired upon by the pofioe. 
The angry crowd attedced and burnt the police station causing the death 
nf 22 pdioemen. OmAtii took a very mrioue view of tint incident, 
ircenvi n oed him that tiia nationditt workers had not yet prapeily under- 
ftoed nor learnt dm praedee of non-vblenoe withoot vAkii, ha was 
coBwhitod, dvfi i fls ohadie n c a omild not be a aneceae. ApadBeen the 
Bwt tout he wonM hanw nothing to do whh v iel en ee , he dao perhaps 
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Mieved tM ihe BrUish to drusti ^Qlent mdv'^nt, 

for peo|de had not yet ^Ut up enough, strengtA.an^ Sitan;^ to resist 
gnveminefit repression. > He Ihoefore decided to suspend tiw itati<Mialist 
can^Aign. The Congrd^ Wording Comnntte met at Bardeh in Ga|arat 
on 12 February and passed a resolution stopping all actiVides wlM iPouid 
lead to breaking of laws. It urged Congressmen to donate their time to 
to die constructive programme—popularisation of the charkha» national 
schools and temperance. 

The Bardoli resolution stunned the country and had a ntiimd reoi^tton 
among the nationalists. While some had implicit faith in Oandhiji, 
others resented this decision to retreat. Subhash Bose, one of the 
popular and younger leaders of the Congress, has written in his autobio> 
graphy, The Indian Struggle: 

To sound the order of retreat just when public enthusiasm was readiing the boiling' 
point was nothing short of a national calamity. The principal lieutenants of the 
Mahatma, Deshbandhu Das, bandit Motilal Nehru and Lala laipat Rail who 
were all in prison, shared the pc, ular reserrtmcnt. I was with the Dedtbandha 
at the time and I could see that he was beside himself with anger and sorrow at the 
way Mahatma Gandhf was repeatedly bimfiing. 

Many other young leaders such as Jawahaiial Nehru had a similar 
reaction. But both the people and the leaders had faith in Oandhi and 
did not want to oppose him in public. They accepted his decision without 
open opposition. The first non-cooperation and civil disobedience 
movement virtually came to an end. 

The last act of the drama was played when the Government dedded to 
take full advantage of the situation and to strike hard. It arrested 
Mahatma Gandhi on 10 Mardi 1922 and charged him with spreading 
dbafifection against the Government. Oandhi was sentenced to six 
years* imprisonment after a trial which was made historic by the state* 
ment that Gandhi made before the court. Pleading guilty to the pro¬ 
secution's charge, he invited the court to award him **the highest penalty 
that can be inflicted upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime, and 
wltet appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen.'* He traced at 
length his own political evolution from a supporter of British rule to its 
sharpest critic and said; 

1 came rductaatly to the oaechision that the British connection had made India 
more helptaaa thim she ever washefcf«.politicalty and econcmicalb^. Adisamicd 
India has no power of resistance against any aggression.... She hm become 
so poor that she has little power of resisting famines— LHtJe do town dwdlers 
know how the seiiill'Stari^ masses of India are slowly shlklng to Mitlefsness. 
Uflie do they knowr ihat their mlle r d b le ooinrort rcfoc se c ts die bsokciaie dwy 
git tor tho wodFtiidrdollw.UwdtaetB aen pioto that dm isrodttanddM M Ba k w e ie 
aw encked fram dwminfs UMe dp dag woHm dial thp doaenraMBt esta- 
UUwd by law in BritM India is c t irhd on for the exploitation of the'masses. 
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^ fl|* hwi f* i^yff f TtlHlItti fBIUrtlHMll* ft OMOSMClMHlir. Hbt IIm 
tWMSt of ihi i^lolMr* Thopwlor BWbiiMO ii lint E^iWoiMmd Qmlf 
JkoBmoMMiolM itt tinodnlilitiitlHP of ttsoMBrtQF^oool know tint timrtfo 
ooppdfa^cxfanllnMitlaBpiodlodBKribo. lamMlMiodtlHUiiimy Eng- 
*«■**— and lodita olBdi]i hoiiai^ bcBovo tfitt fhqr no odmlnli le iii ig one of 
Ite boltoyftoDMdeviled In tin ooiM, and tint Mali 0MkiBtateady»tikMi^ 

' ibnrpragmi. TterdomtfcaoivtintaoAtiibateflbcIhfeiyalcmaftcnolten 
and aa ofandzad dteplay of foooe oa tin ow band* and tin dqsrivatioo of m 
p eiie n offeta li a tio i i otnifdrfMceflotinoflnr,ha¥ee m a ifiibrtcd thepeoideand 
mH urfl in timit tin *^*'*^ flf >*^****- 

In jDQiidinioii* Oaadhi opnsiied liis belief that **]um-ooopeiitioii with 
evil ii as nnidi a di^ as is cooperatton with food.” Ihe judfe noted 
that he was passing on Oaadhi the sane sentence as was passed on 
Lokamanya TQak in 1908. 

Veiy soon the IthUafirt. question also lost relevance. The people of 
TMsir foee up under the feadenhip of Mustafa Kamal Pasha and, in 
November 1922, deprived the Sultan of his political power. Kamal 
Pasha took many measures to modernise Tbikey and to make it a 
secular state. He abolished the Caliphate (or itus institution of the 
Caiiidi) and separated the state from rriigion by eliminating Islam from 
the Ccnstitutiim. He nationalised education, granted women extensive 
rights, introduced legal codes based on European models, and took steps 
to develop agriculture and to introduce modem industries. All these 
staps broke the back of the Khilafat agitation. 

The Khilafat agitation had made an important contribution to the nom 
cooperation movement It had brought urban Muslims into the nation¬ 
alist movement and had been, thus, responsible in part for the feelihg of 
nationalist enthusiasm and exhilaration that prevailed in the country in 
those days. Some historians have criticised it for having mixed politics 
with reli^QO. As a result, they say, religious consciousness spread to 
politics, and in the long run, the foc^ of communalism were strengthened. 
This is true to some extent Thm was, of course, nothing wrong in 
the mUionalist movement taking up a demand that affected Muslims 
only. It was inevitable that different sections of society would come 
to understand the need for freedom through their particular demands and 
experiences. The nationahst kadership, however, fiuled to some extent 
in lairiiig die rriigioos political oonsriousaess of tiie Muslims to the 
higher phme of secular political cdtisciounsiisas. At the same time 
it ahould also be kcfit in view that the Khilafat agitation rqareienfed 
much wider ledingi of the Muslime than. Ihrir aonoam for tha Cdil^ 
Itwaahiferiitya&aspectaflhegeacnilipieid of aatMatpHialktlbrii^ 
among the MttsSma. These fedldlin liibrnd eawiuk eB^nmlQn un 
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Kluiifiit qoeiUoa. After ill IlMre was no $taHaH in Indii wlwi PbMl 
Pubi iboliM die GilipiMte » 1924. 

It miQr be noted at due stipe tint even duNii^ thp noiMOOfieiitiott and 
di^disobedienoeiaoivrawnt had ended in fiiliaie, natioadaovemsthfed 
been streiiitliened in moie than one way. Nationalist eendaiali iad the 
naUonal movement had now reached die eemotestcorneft of dee lapid. The 
educated Indians had leamt to rely on dieir own people. The Indian people 
had lost their sense of fear—the brute strength of British power in India 
no longer frightened them. They hadgained tremendous selfoonfidenoe 
and self-esteem, wfaicb no defeau ao4 retreats could shake, this was 
expressed by Gandh|ii when he declaied that **tke fight that was commenced 
in 1920 is a fight to the finish, whdher it lasts one month or one year 
or many months or many years.** 



psttdh|{I with the All Brothers at thcBcIgsnm session of the CoiigreiB,1924 
Photo DMikoit hPnbtry of h/omatbn tmd BroadeaMiog, Gon, ofbiiBi^ 

Tn SwAiAivn 

Ihsinleiration and disorgaiiisalton set hi after the withdrawal of the 
GNl<<disobedienfie.nio«eB«it Enthusiasm evaporated and disillosien- 
maid and dncoangeassiit prevailed in the sinks of ^ Congnes party. 
Mwe o v a r , setioaadifceooe aioia amopi dm badma* 

Afresh had watwQmgjfesalyCJLrhw ami Mofihltdtowl^ 

tad anewHneofpoihfeal activity nader the diaagsd conditions. Theyseid 
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tluu mtio^iiti should aid the boycott of the Legtslutive CouncUt, enter 
tfiem^^Bbilltietlheff woi^ loiinfa'lfclpiam, eipo»tlieir auifc> 

nesses, thus use than to aixNiseiMbheeAtUBAuin. Saite’VuntbUhii 
Niel, Dr. 'tAnssfl, Btbu Ri^dndni Pinsllidf «nd othsts, known ■§ 
etefiifiriPv biipoied Couit^ #iriiat that tegMitive 

woitewiflioen nationalist fervour aMcsarteHioirteaino^ leadeis. 

therefore oontiinied to emplHufee the oonstnicdve piogtiiniiie of 
tpiiiaini, tempemnoe, Iinidii*hfii8lfm rniity, and removal of untoud^ 

a^ty. 

In D e cem ber 1922, Das and Motdal Nehru formed die Congress- 
Khila&t $waraj Party with Das as president and Motlilal Nehru as one 
of the secretaries. The new party was to function as a group within the 
Congress. It accepted the Congress programme except In one respect— 
it wooM take part in Council dections. 

The Swarajists ud the **no<hanger8*’ now engaged Jn fierce political 
controiversy. Eventhindhiji. who had been released on S February 1924 
on grounds erf* health, failed In his ^orts to unite them. But on his advice 
die two groups agreed to remain in the Congress though they would work 
in their Mparate ways. 

Even thoa^ the Swar^ists had had littte time for preparations they did 
very well in the deetion of November 1923. - th^vron 42 seats out of the 
101 eleded teats in the Centtal Legislative Assembly. With the coopera> 
lion of other Indian ^oups they repeatedly outvmed the GovemmeiU in 
the Centra] ^slonbly and in seve^ of the Provincial Councils. In 
March 1925, ^th^ succeeded in electiag Vithaibhai J. Patel, a leading 
nadoanlist leader, as the president ^Ipeaker) of the Central L^dadve 
Assembly, But they failed to chan^ the policies of the authoritarian 
Oovamnoit of hicUa and found it necessary to walk out of the Central 
Assembly in March 1926. What was worn, their work failed to brhfe 
the masses or the middle dasiei hito active politics. At the same time 
the -nodiangsrs*' wi^aiio not jiuccessful in this respect In fact both 
groups lUled fo diadc the apno^ng imlHM Mws thaw was no 
basic difference between the two wings and because they kept on the best 
of toms and recognised each other's anti-impei:ialist character, they could 
readily unite later when the time was ripe for a new national struggle. 
Meansriiile the nationalist movement and the Swandi*!* surfered anodier 
grievous blow in the death of Deshbandhu Das in June 1925. 

Am the non<o(mnari<m movement petered out and the people firit 
frustrated, communahsm resred its head. Iho oommunal alsmoits 
took Advantage of the sttuatiion to propagate frieir vfewt and aftar 1923 
ths^oobmiy was fepsaiedl|y pia^M foto ooBuaaml 4ioti. The hiirtm 
League and foe ^ada Tft a, Vriikh wui fejUndad ki Daemifetr 
1917/onqeaiahi^hieaamaofriw. t|a foifotvma foatfoa gao wfog fa i ftii 
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tfegt aU f 90 pte wcs!t lodiiii^ flnt reoeiv^ a set^tiack. Even tlw Swanyiit 
main leadm* Motilai and 

afiits» was split 1^ commnnaKsm. A group known as ^lespoittlvklts**, 
including ;^i4an R«» “d N.C. KeUcar, 

offered co ufiiigi l i ^ Ooitemiiidajl fo Hmt tte' Hindu 

interests viji be 'a tbi f iai ^ Thi^ age bi a d 3 tti|^ of letting 

down Hia£i^ of df limmring row iliifjj(wfr, and of 

eating beef. Tbe Muito cdiwinuiiaHiti ame no kss acthie' in fighting 
for the loaves and lUhes of olke. Gendh^ who had repeatedly asserted 
that **Hindu-MniiS 0 l Imky be dur cie^ for all time and under all 
circumstances" tried to inleiiloe and hnpioye the situation. In Septem- 
ber 1924, he went bn a 21 d^ys' ^ 9 t Deflii in Maulana Mohammed 
Ali's house to do penance fOr the inhtmtanHy revealed in the communal 
riots. But his efIbitB were df tittle avatL 
The sttnation in the counby appeared to be dark indeed. There was 
general potitical apfdhy; Gandhi was tiving in retirement, the Swara¬ 
jists were sjdit, cbanemnatiiBi was flouiWng. Oandlu wrote in May 
1927: "My only hope ties hi prayer and answer to prayer." But, behind 
the scenes, forces of national upsurge had been growing. When in 
November 1927 the aanoiinceinent of the fonnation of the Simon Commi¬ 
ssion came, India again emerged out of darkness and entered a new era 
of political struggle. 


TlOStPOND NON-COMnAllON MOVEMENT 

The year 1927witaeased many portents of national recovery and evidence 
began to gather that the people were waiting for a lead. Politically this 
force and energy found reflection in the rise of a new left-wing in the 
Congress under thabadership of lawahailal Nehru and Subhuh Chandra 
Bose. The two soon toured the country preadiing the new ideology of 
Bodatism. They attacked imperialism, capitalism, and landlordism, 
and told die people thatiffieedom had to be won ty the people, it would 
not come as a gift from the British Parliament. They soon came to be 
hfotised by the students and othdr young people. 

Indian youth we beoonting active. Ati over the country youth 
Implies were be^ formed and' student oonfinenoes held. The first AU- 
BkiWd Conftoenbe of stodeW was held in August 192S and was presided 
ow ty liwabsitiil NEitfo. After this many odier student associalions 
wsM Maned la dm oouitiiy. the first All India Youth Congraas amt 
in PaliwiiM. ,Mowo^, the young ladbn narionalistt bagsa gradnslly 
to tncil fo iodite and fo ndvocMa ndieal sohnions for dm poHiieEl, 

'j£ J ^ ' M. _ . ^ f ^ ^ ^ ^ m. A 
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Soddirt Md Omimuiiitt iroiqit oua^ iilo oitkim Itv 

«sMBpli d Ibe Rns^ Revoliitloa liad afoined iotafot nom mtfjf 



JawaharU ^Wlnl and Sobhu Cliaii4is Bot0 aniviiig to tlteBd a OoopM 
mnttof (CMrfng'.* JVMni htmoHd Mmmm mi N§» JMU) 


young natioiialiscs. Many of them wm di n a ti ified with Onadhian 
politiad ideas andprognoimeaaiidtanied to locialiftiilebli)^ 

M^. Roy became the first Indian to be elected to the leadenhip of the 
Commiinist IntemationaL la 1924* the Oownment atreded Muaffitf 
Ahawd and SLA. Dange. acynaed them of q^nadiag Coanmmist ideas, 
and tiled them iloi^ otes ia the Xaapw CoMphacfir case. la 
ld8S» dm Commaaist/Piai^ caam into many 

umrina and peasants ware fbunded % dinnent p«pli of dm 
onaainf. These nudes aad aeDnBsacoDaaaled.MBmkt and Coananidst 
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The peisaats and workers were abo oooe again sdrriag. In Uttar 
Pradesh, there was large scale agitation among tenants Ibr Oie re^uon of 
tenancy laws. The tenaiita wanted lower tents, protection from eviction, 
and relief ftom indebtedness. In Gujarat, the peasants protested against 
official efforts to increase land revenue. Thefamous Baid^^Satyagraha 
occured at this time. In 1928, under the leadership of Sardar Va&iblibhai 
Patel the peasants organised a No Tax Campaign and in die end won 
their demand. There was a rapid growth of trade untomsm unthv the 
leadership of the All India Trade Union Congress. Many strikes occurred 
during 1928. There was a long strike lasting for two months, in the 
railway workshop at Kharagpur. The South Indian Railway workers went 
on strike. Another strike was organised in the Tata hron and Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur. Subhash Chandra Bose played «i important role 
in the settleoMnt of this strike. The most important strike of the period 
was in Bombay textile nulls. Nearly 150,000 workers went on strike for 
over five months. This strike was led by the Communists. Over five 
lakh workers took part in strikes during 1928. 

Another rdlection of the new mood was the growing activity of the 
revolutionary tenorist movement which too was beginiung to take a 
socialist turn. The failure of the first non-cooperation movemoit had 
led to the revival of the terrorist movement. After an All India Con¬ 
ference the Hindustan Republican Association was founded in October 
1924 to organise an armed revolution. The Government struck at it by 
arresting a large number of tororist youth and trying them in the Kakori 
conspira^ case (1925). Seventeen were sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment, four were transported for life, and four, including Ram- 
prasad Bismil and Ashfaqulla, were hanged. The terrorists soon cune 
under the influence of socialist ideas, and, in 1928, undw the leadership 
of Chandra Shekhar Azad changed the titie of their organisation to the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Association. 

A dramatic manifestation of revolutionary terrorist activity was the assa¬ 
ssination of a British police officer by Bha^t Singh, Azad and Rajguru, 
who had earlier ordered lathi charge on a demonstration led by Lala 
Lajpat Rai. This had resulted in a fatal injury to the great Puiyabi leader, 
known popularly as Sher-e-Pui^ab. The assassination was justified by 
the revoluticmary young men as follows: 

The murder of a leader respected byrnillionsof people at the unwortlqfiiandt 
of an ordinary police offidal.... was an insult to the nation. It was the bounden 
duty of youngmen of India to efface it.... We regret to have had to kiHapenon 
but he was part and parcel of that inhuman and unjust order vdikh has to be 
destroyed. In him, an agent of British rule has been done away with. She dd ing 
of huiW blood grieves us but bloodshed at the altar of levdution h unavoid¬ 
able. Our objective h to work for a revolution which would end omloitation of 
man by man. 
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Similaily, Bhagtt Si«sh and B.K. Dutt threw a bomb in the Central 
Legitblive AssemUy on 8 April 1929. They wuited to protest against 
Ute pass ag p of the PuUic Safety Bill, whidi would have reduced civil 

liberties. The bomb did not 
harm anyone for it had been 
delibamtely made harmless. 
The aim was not to kill but, as 
a terrorist leaflet put it, **to 
make the deaf hear”. Bhagat 
Sin^ and B. K. Dutt could 
have easily escaped after throw* 
ing the bomb but they delibera¬ 
tely chose to be arrested for 
they wanted to make use of the 
court as a forum for revolutio¬ 
nary propaganda. 

In Bengal too revolutionary 
terrorist activities were revived. 
In April 1930, a raid was orga- 
nised on the government 
armoury at Chittagong under 
the leadership of Surya Sen. 
This was the first of many 
attacks on unpopular govern¬ 
ment officials. A remarkable 
aspect of the terrorist move¬ 
ment in Ben^ was the partidpation of young women. 

The Government struck hard at the revolutionary terrorists. Many of 
them were arrested and tried in a series of famous cases. Bhagat Singh 
and a few others were also tried for the assassination of police oflkns. 
The statements of the young revolutionaries in the courts and their fear¬ 
less and defiant attitude won the sympathy of the people, l^vticularly 
inspiring was the hunger strike th^ undertook as a jurotest against 
the horrilde conditions in the prisons. As political prisoners they 
demanded an honourable and decent treatment During the course of 
this hunger-strike, Jatin Das, a frail young man, achieved martyrdom after 
a 63 days* epic fast. Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru were executed 
on 23 March 1931, despite popular protest In a letter to the Jail 
Superintendent written a few days before their execution the three affirmed: 
**Vnry soon, the final battle will b^^. Its outcome sriU be dedMve. 
We took part in the strafe and we ate proud of having done so.** 

In two of his last letters, Bhagat Sing^ also affirmed the revolutionary 
terrorist faith in socialism. He wrote: «The peasants have to liberate 
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themselves not only from foreign yoke but also from the yoke of landlords 
and capitalists.** In his last message of 3 March 1931 he declared that 
the Struve in India would continue so loi^ as **a handfVil of oiploiters 
go on exploiting the labour of the common people for their im ends. It 
matters little whether these exploiters are purely British capitalists, or 
British and Indians in alliance, or even purely Indian." 

The heartless attitude of the Government in refusing to change their 
sentence to life imprisonment further hardened the people's anger, while 
the deep patriotism, invincible courage and determination, and sense of 
sacrifice displayed by the young revolutionaries stirred the Indian people. 
The revolutionai^ terrorist movement, which played an important role in 
spreading nationalist and socialist consciousness, soon abated though stray 
activities were carried on for several years more. Chandra Shekhar Azad 
was killed in a shooting encounter with the police in a public park, 
later renamed Azad Park, at Allahabad in February 1931. Surya Sen 
was arrested in February 1933 and hanged soon after. Hundr^s of 
other revolutionaries were arrested and .sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonments. 

Thus a new political situation was beginning to arise by the end of the 
twenties. Writing of these years. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, recalled 
later that "some new force was working of which even those, whose 
knowledge of India went back for 20 or 30 years, had not yet learnt the 
full significance.'’ The Government was determined to suppress this new 
trend. As we have seen, the terrorists were suppressed with ferocity. 
The growing trade union movement and Communist movement were 
dealt with in the same manner. In March 1929, thirty-one prominent 
trade union and communist leaders (including three Englishmen) were 
arrested and, after a trial (Meerut Conspiracy Case) lasting four years, 
sentenced to long periods of imprisonment. 

Boycott of the Simon Commission 

In November 1927, the British Government appointed the Indian 
Statutory Commission, known popularly afler the name of its Chairman 
as the Simon Commission, to go into the question of further constitutional 
reform. All the members of the Commission were Englishmen. This 
announcement was greeted by a chorus of protest from all Indians. What 
angered them most was the exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
and the basic notion behind this exclusion that foreigners would discuss 
and decide upon India's fitness for self-government. In other words, 
the British action was seen as a violation of the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion and a deliberate insult to the self-respect of the Indians. At its 
Madras Session in 1927, presided over by Dr. Ansari, the National Con¬ 
gress decided to boycott the Commission "at every stage and in 
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evny fonn.** The Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha dedded 
to support the Congress decision. In fact, the Simon Comni^on united, 
at least tenymraiily, different groups and parties in the country. As 
a gesture of solidarity with the nationalists, the Muslim evm 

aocqrted the {uinciple of joint electorates, provided seats were reserved 
for the Muslims. 

All important Indian leaders and parties decided to meet the British 
challenge 1^ drawing up an agreed constitution for India. An All Parties 
Conference was convened for the purpose first at Delhi and then at Poona. 
The Confetmioe appointed a sub-committee headed by Motiial Ndiru 
and included among its members Ali Imam, Tej Bahadur Sapru, and 
Subhaah Bose. The sub-committee submitted its report known as the 
N^ru R^it in August 1928. The Report recommended that the 
attainment of Dominion Status should be considoed the **next imnwdiate 
step^** India riiould be a federation built on the basis of linguistic provinces 
and* provindal autonomy, the executive should be fiiUy responsible to 
the legislature, elections ^ould be by joint electorates on the basis of 
adult suffrage, and that seats in the legislatures shoidd be reserved for 
religious minorities for a period of 10 years. Unfortunately, the All 
Party Convention, held at Calcutta in Dec^ber 1928, failed to pass the 
Nehru Report. Objections were raised by some of the communal-minded 
leaders belonging to the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Sikh League. The Muslim League was itself split on the issue along 
nationalist and communal lines. Mohammed Ali Jinnah put forth his 
**fourteen point** demands at this time, claiming, among other things, 
separate electorates, one third of the seats in the central legislature for the 
Muslims, reservation of seats for the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab 
in proportion to population, and the vesting of residual powers in the 
provinces. The Hindu Mahasabha denounced the Report as pro-Muslim. 
Thus the prospects of national unity were foiled by communal groups. 

So far as merely constitutional questions were concerned the gulf between 
the nationalists and the communalists was not really large at this time. 
The nationalists had willingly provided the necessary safeguards to protect 
the interests of the minorities. Religion, culture, language and the 
fundamental rights of individuals as well as the minorities were ali to be 
protected. Unfortunately, these leaders failed to fully understand the 
psychology of the minorities at the time. The minorities, particularly 
the Muslims, felt what was perhaps an unreasonable fear of the mgjority. 
Only by practical experience of modern politics would they gradually 
lose this fear and then refuse to be exploited by reactionary leaders or the 
alien govemnwn* Many nalionaiists leaders realised this fullv well later. 
JawaWI**.! -Ncliru, for example, wrote in 1933 that: 

4\> fSi':iie extent this fear is justified, or is at least understandabte in a minority 

jonununity.... A special responsibility dtm attach tojhe Hindus in India hr-h 
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becatae they Mg the ini^orityconunuiiityiiid because ecoocanicaify and cdiiartkm* 
ally they ate more advanced. The (Hindu) MabaMUta, hi^aad <ot <tisdMi|jns 
that K^onsildUty, has acted in a manner which has undoubted incicised 
the communalism of the Muslims and made them distrust the Hindus all ^ 
more... .(Me communalism does not end the othM; each feeds on the other 
and both fatto). 

In another article written in 1934, he advised: “We should therefore 
remove this fear complex and make the Muslim masses realise that they 
can have any protection that they really desire.** Even Jinnah aocq»ted 
this at the time. In a speech in 1931 said: 

My position is that I would rather have a settlement even m the footing 
separate electorates, hoping and trusting that when we work out new constitution 
and when both Hindus and Muslims get rid of distrust, sunricion and fears, and 
when they get thdr freedom, we would rite to the occasion and probably separate 
electorate will go sooner than most of us think. 

But most of the nationalist leaders would either not acoq>t this view 
or in any case failed to act upon it at the time. On the one hand diey 
were pressurized by the Hindu communalists, on the other th^ felt that 
since the fears of the minority were illusory and the communal leaders 
had no mass support, their demands could be safely rejected. This was a 
mistake. The result was that even a nationalist like Maulana Mtduuntmad 
Ali complained that the nationalist leaders were willing to crmipromise 
with the British Government on the question of comfdete freedom but 
refused to conciliate their own communalists. Maulana Ajsad oommmded 
at that time: **The Muslims were fools to ask for-safi^Rards, and the 
Hindus were greater fools to refuse them.** In any case, Muslim commu* 
nalism began to grow stmidily after this. 

It should also be noted that there existed a basic difference between the 
politics of the nationalists and the politics of the communalists. The 
nationalists carried on a political struggle agunst the alien government to 
win political rights and freedom for the country. This was not the 
case with the communalists, Hindu or Muslinou Hieir demands 
were made on the natimudists: on the other hand. they usually kxdced to 
the foreign government for Bupp<xt and favours. They frequently 
stni^^ed against the Congress ai^ cooperated wifti die Oovemment 

Far aeore important than the proceedings of the All Parties Conference 
was the pop^r upsurge against the Simon Commtsiaon. The 
Comniiision*s arrivid in India led to a powerful protest movement in 
which nationalist enthusiasm and unity reached new heighfe. 

On 3 February, the day the Commission reached Bombay, an all 
India Aorta/ was organised. Wlwrever the Commissimi wmt it was 
greeted with Aartali and black>flag demonstrations under the slogan 
*.Simon Go Back*. The Oovemment used brutal suppression and police 
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MUCKS ^1 iMtak the pofHilar om»o5itioii. 

The laRi^Smon Commission movement did not immediately lead to a 
wider poHtieal struggle because Gandhi, the unqumtioned though 
Rndedaied leader’ of the national movement, was not yet convinced that 
the time for struggle had come. But popular enthusiasm could not be 
held back for long for the country was once again in a mood of struggle. 

The National Congress soon reflscted this new mood. Gandhi canw 
iMwk to active politics and attended the Calcutta session of the Congress 
in Decmnber 1928. He now began to consolidate the nationalist ranks. 
The first step was to reconcile the militant left-wing of the Congress. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was now made the President of the Congress at the 
historic Lahore session of 1929. This event had its romantic side too. 
Son had succeeded father (Motilal Nehru was the President of the Congress* 
in 1928) as the ofilcial head of the national movement, marking a unique 
family triumph in the annals of modem history. 

Hie Lahore session of the Congress gave voice to the new, militant 
spirit. It passed a resolution declaring Poorna Swaraj (Full Independence) 
to be the Congress objective. On 31 December 1929 wa^ hoisted the 



After the resolation demandiiig compete Independence wu passed by the Congress, 
the Indian Pei^ Observed 26 Januaiy as the “hidqwadaice Day*’ every year. The 
illustration shows mo unte d police disaidnt pe<mle who had gathered to (dwerve the 
'‘Independence Day” In Calcutta, 1931. {Coiirttty: GwuffH Smrk Smgrahalya 
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Vlie 0! intepmliciice 

AttMtiimniaftaMor Inmaom N«m« Svmaj Dav, Jamumv 21^ IfM 

W* MifW Iktl It M Ihr mdkmaUe rtg/tt •/ tkr f «Aw pnttr, m my sUfr 

N kme lif H hm mi la emi&9 tki fnrih tf Am IWf mti kmt At mutm tA i 
ti tA, M At! Ary mmy kmt /a0 »kymtm»tnn mf tmm/tk. We k t Um e dm Ad 
d my gmermmmt itynvtt * ki^e •# tkm n$/dt mi •kkttmn Arm, At kmA 
tm/e « /mrAtr wrgkt l» dter it m tt AdiA M. TA AUtA Cmmrnmmt A lidM 
km ml miy iepHiri lA tmiim fmdttf Ark f m imm kd km kmti Vrnlf mi At 
ttylmitiim «/ lA mmm. mi km rdmri Mit remmmutdiy, fdUktUy, edimidly 
mi tymtmdty. We MWi# lAitfmie tkd Mit mmd met tA AuA nmmrrHm 
ami aliahi fmrma Smmrti or emm$Me kdryemiemcr. 

laim km Arm rmimri reammmkdiy. TA mtmmr ierivti /mm oar AAA k 
ml d A kimkorimm Im mat mta tte. Oar attraitr Atamt H mra fitt A* i*9* 

#/ tA krtnry lam ar kay lk% are ra mi fram tA lami rraemae itmti fram At 
p rm mliy ami i% fram lA ail laa, mAek fdh ami Aaiiy m lA kaar. 

Vdmr Aimilim, taA m.kami lyAwAg, Aar ktrm ialrayri, tronfcg At 
Atmatry rdt tar d kad fmr aiaalA m tA year, ami imAmy lAir Alrkiel lor 
mami a/ kamim-ra/lt, aai malAmit km Arm imAlUmtei, m A atkrr rmaMm, /or tA 
eraA* lA% imhayri. 

Cmilami mi rarrtmty kmt Atm ta miamiAiaIri m Im kray fmrtkrr kmrirmi m 
lA ptammlry. AilA mmafaelarei yoait ramtlUale lA Aik af mr mafarh- 
Cmtiami imliri krtray dtm A^kAty far Aitut mmamfarlmrtt, ami mtmmr fram 
lAm H mmi met Im Irma lA Arira m IA maun At far laitaAimg a Aykly 
emiraaayami aimmniralim. AM mmrc arbUrary Jwi Arm lA amm i yi ia i mm af At 
tarkaayr ralai miAk Ah ituitri m mHumn Amy iraimti away from lA MNxrlrjf. 

fmliludly, laiiit ilalai A antr Arm la itiani m aaJrr lA Aitik rrdm. 
Na irAmi Aom* mtra red ydkkd A'mr ta At TA laHnl af mi Ant la 

krai Afarr fmmya mikarlty. TA rigbit »/ frrt raymurna af aytmiam ami fret 
anmmlaiH Aar Arm Jrmai la mt aai maay mf umr rmatrjmrm arr romyrUri la 
At im taA ahtmai ami ramma! tHarm A ikdr Aam. All dmathlraliir talrat k 
k dr i aai lA mmnn Aar ta A mlnfri math Ally tilayt' aftn ami tlrrAAA 
CmhmrAy. lA lyktm mf rimrmtam km larm mi fram amr mieorimgi ami mr 
Iraumay km raair mi Ay lA itry -ekmai fkal Ami aa. 

Symlady, tamyahary iaarmraarrmt At mair mi aamady aai lAr ymtarr a/ 
am dirm army af arrmA!""*, rmAayri milk Jraily r§rrl la rrmit im mi IA lArk 
af mmlmet, km aiair mi tkiak Ibal at rarnmnl look din mnditi at >mI my a 
Aftatr aymiail famya ayyrtaiem, or rirm irfrai amr kamn aai famim fram lA 
allaiki d ikinti, roMrn aai mArrmti. 

Wr kdiU A A a rrlMW agaimil mm aai Cai A tmbmil any loayrr A a trie 
Ibal km rmui lA fmrfmU iAatcr A mar raaalry, Wr rrcayaA, kaatvrr, Ikal 
tA taail rfri tiir Ha> af ymatay aar fmiam h mol /Aamyk lidrair. Wt 
a/M Ikrrrfarr yrryare amnriiti kv aitUramimg, lo far m ar raa.aK idamtary aua- 
tmlim fram Ikr IMItJi CotrrmairmI, aai a M yrryarr far cni iaaktiaarr, imctai- 
ray am-yayauml af lain. Wt mt raaiAeri lAl if mi* cam kml allkitaa- amr 
admalary kdy aai iay layairwl af lain aUbaml ioAg lidrarr, nrm mairr ytam 
taMm, lA nd af lA utAram rdt h auarri, Wt Ikerrfarr krrtky miaady ia> 
mitt A carry aai IA trmyrm antmilmmi mmti from Itarr A limit far lA ^r^air d 
nIakIhkAg faraa Saarai. 




rmmmitt a t.att,a Ur Var t mrm t RMi 

tmJiti *t VI r.aak . imwi imriiq. a. I. c r 


Text of the ‘Pfedie Independence' as taken the People of Indht on 

Puma Swaraj Dny, 26 Januaiy 1930 
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newtsf idofled tn-cok>or flag of fireedom. 26 January 1930 waa fixed 
as flbe firrt Indep^enoe Day, which was to be so odilN^ted 
evs^’year with the people taking the ptedge that it was **a crime i^ainst 
mag and Ood to submit any kmger*' to British rule. The Coogress 
also announced the hmiidiing ot a dvfl disobe^Woe movement. 
But it did not draw up a programme of strug^. That left to 
Mahatma Oaadhi, the Congress organisadon being placed at his dhposal. 
(Bme the nationalist movement led by Oandid faced the Oovem- 
me^ The counUy was again filled with hope and mdubuation sad the 
determination to ht free. 

The Seewi ChU DlishiaiTi Mevirte 

The Second Civil bisohedieaoe Movement was started by Oandhi 
on 12 March 1930 with his famous Dandi March. Together with 78 
chosen followers, Gandhi walked nearly 200 mUes firom Sabaimati 
Ashram to Dandi, a vfflage on the Ogjarat sea-coast. Here Oandhi 
and his foUowm made salt in violation of the salt laws. This act was a 
symbol of the Indian people's refusal to live under British-made laws and 
Uierefoie* under British rute. Oandhi declared: 

The British nik in India hubrmight about moral, material, cnltnnl, and spiiitnal 
ruination of this great country. 1 regard this rule m a curse. lamouttodestnqr 
this system of Oovwnment.... Sedition has become nv religion. Ours Isa non¬ 
violent battle. We are not to kill mybody but it is our iUmwa to see Chat the 
curse of this Government is blotted out. 

The movement now spread rapidly. Everywhere in the country people 
joined kartak, dononstrations, and the campaign to boycott foreign go^ 
and to refuse to pay taxes. Lakhs of Indians offered passive resistanoe. 
In many parts of the country, the peasants withheld payment of land 
revenue and rent. A notable feature of the movement was the wide 
participation of women. Thousands of them left the seclusion of their 
homes and ollteed SaQragraha. They took active part in pidEeting shops 
selliog foreign doth or liquor. They matched shoulder to shoulder with 
the men in processions. 

The movement reached the extreme north-western comer of India and 
■ stirred the brave and hardy Bsthans. Under the leadership of ffhn 
Abdid Ghaflkr Khan, popularly known as "the Frontier OauUii**, the 
Fatiiaas organised tiie society of Oudai Khidmatgin (or Se r vi e t s of 
Ood), known popularly as Red Shirts. They were pted^ to non-violnice 
and iSse fieedom struggle. Another notewwthy inditent oec m e d in 
Pediawar at titis time. Two platoons of Oarhwali soldiers refined to open 
fire on mass ^temonstrators evm though it meant facing court murtial 
and long terms of imprisonment This qtisode showed that nariiMiaH —i 
wm beginning to penetrate the Indian army, Hk diief instrument of 



BriUflindA. 

Similarly, the movement found nn echo in the eastamnioet oorner of 
India. The Mahipnris took a brave part in it and Nasaland Brodnpeda 
brave heroine la Rani Gaidinlin who at the age of 13 responded to 
the call of Gandhi and the Congress and raised the banner of rd>elhon 
against foreign rule. The young Rani was captured in 1932 and smiteno 
ed to life imprisonment. She wasted her bright youtldul years in the 
dark cells of various Assam jails, to be released only in 1947 by the 
Government of free India. Jawaharlal Nehru was to write (rf* her in 
1937 : **A day will come when India also will remember her and cherish 
her** 

The Government's reply to the national struggle was the same as brfore 
—an effort to crush it through ruthless rejmssiem, lathi diaiges and firing on 
unarmed crowds of men and women. Over 90,000 Smyagrah's, including 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders, were imprisoned. The Ctmgress was 
declared ill^l. The nationalist press was gagged through strict 
censorship of news. According to ofiicial figures over 110 persons were 
killed and over 300 wounded in police firings. Unc^lt^ estimates 
place the number of dead far higher. Moreover, thousands of persons 
had their heads and bones broken In lathi charges. South India in parti¬ 
cular experienced repression in its most sevne form. The police trfkmi 
beat up men just for wearing khadi or Gandhi cap. In the end people 
resisted'at Ellora in Andhra, leading to a firing by the police in wh^ 
several people lost their lives. 

Meanwhile, the British Government summoned in London in 1930 ffie 
first Round Table Conference of Indian leaders and spokesmen of the 
British Government to discuss the Simon Commission Report But 
the National Congress boycotted the Conference and i^ proceedings 
proved abortive. For a conferoice on Indimi affhirs srithout the Congress 
was like staging Ramlila without Rama. 

The Government now made attempts to negotiate an agreement with 
the Congress so that it would attend the Round Table Confiaence. 
Finally, Lord Irwin and Gandhi negotiated a setttement in March 1931. 
The Government agreed to release those political prisoners who had 
remained non-violent, while the Congrem suspended the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and agreed to take part in the Second Round Table Confermm. 
Many oi the Congress leaders, particulariy, the yoimger, lefowing teedem, 
were exposed to the Gandhi-Irwin Pai^ for the Government had nbt 
accepted ev» one of the major nationalist demands. It had not ag ree d 
even to the demand ffiat the death seidttioe on Bhagat Singh and Ids taro 
comrades be coimnuted to life imprisonment Bat Oaa^ was omvinoed 
that Lmd Irwin and ffie Britidai were smooe in their dene tn nuatiate on 
Indian demands. His concept <ffShQng^aliainctodod the need to give foe 
opponent every chance to show a diange of heart HepreveikdiqNmtlie 
Karachi session of the Congress to approve the agreement The Kaiadii 
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seuion !■ also memorabie for a resolution on Fundamental Rights and iIk 
N attcAud Economic Frogpnunme. The resolution guaranteed basic civil 
and poRdcal rij^ts to the people. It provided for the nationalization of 
key industries and transport, better conditions for the workers, agrarian 
reform, and free and compulsory primary education. It also assured that 
**the cultuie, language and script of the minorities and of tiie diffisrent 
lingidstic areas shall be protected.*' 

Gandhi went to England in September 1931 to attend the Second 
Round Table Conference. But in spite of his powerful advocacy, the 
British Government refused to concede the basic nationalist demand 
for freedom on the basis of the immediate grant of Dominion Status. 
On his return, the Congress jmsnmfid thfiL0j^il J>isobedlenGe Movement. 

The Government now headed by the new Viceroy Lord Wiliington 
was this time fully determined and prepared to crush the Congress. In 
fact, the bureauo'acy in India had never relented. Just after the signing 
of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, a crowd had been fired upon in East Goda¬ 
vari, in Andhra, and four persons were killed simply because the people 
had put up Gandhi's portrait. After the failure of the Round Table 
Conference, Gandhi and other leaders of the Congress were again 
arrested and the Congress declared illegal. The normal working of 
laws was suspended and the administration carried on through special 
ordinances. The police indulged in naked terror and committed innu¬ 
merable atrocities on the freedom fighters. Over a lakh of satyagrahis 
were arrested; the lands, houses, and other property of thousands was 
confiscated. Nationalist liti^ure was banned while the nationalist 
newspapers were again placed under censorship. 

Government repression succeeded in the end, helped as it was by the 
differences among Indian leaders on communal and other questions. 
The Civil Disobedience Movement graduaHy waned and political enthu¬ 
siasm and exhilaration gave way to frustration and depression. The 
Congress offlcially suspended the movement in May 1933 and withdrew 
it in May 1934. Gandhi once again withdrew from active politics. 
Congress membership dropped to less than five lakhs. 

Nahonalist Pouncs, 1935-1939 

The GoTffsuoait of ladit Acf* 1^ 

While the Cof^;iess was in the thick of battle, the Third Round Tabte 
Co iference met in London in November 1932, once again witlumt the 
leaders of die Congress. Its discussions eveifinally led to the pmsing 
of the Oovemnent of India Act of 1935. The Act provided for tile 
estabHshmeitt of ^ India Federation and a new system of govern* 
mentfin the {Moviaces Ob tiiebatis of provincial autonomy. Thefisdoation 
^stJtq.ho based on a<BnioB of the provinoes of Biititii India and the 
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Princely States. Tliere was to be a lujcamaral fednal i^islatpre in. 
whidi the StatM were given disproportionate weig^tajs. Moreover, die 
representatives of the States were not to be ele^ed the people, bat 
appointed directly by the rulers. Only 14 per cent of the total po^ilation 
in Britirii India was given the right to vote. Even this legisladire, in 
which the Princes were once again to be used to check and counter the 
nationalist elements, was denied any real power. Defence an4 foreign 
affairs remained outside its control, while the Governor-General retained 
special control over the other subjects. The Governor-General and the 
Governors were to be appointed by the British Governmnit and were to 
be responsible to it. In the provinces, local power was increased. 
Ministers responsible to the provincial assemblies were to control all dqiart- 
ments of provindal administration. But the Governors were given special 
powers. They could veto legislative action and legislate on their own. 
Moreover, th^ retained full control over the civil service and the police. 
The Act could not satisfy the nationalist aspiration for both political 
and econmnic power continued to be concentrated in the hands of the 
Britirii Government. Foreign rule was to continue as before, only a 
few popularly elected ministers were to be added to the structure of 
British administration in India. The Congress condemned the Act 
as **totally disappointing.*' 

The federal part of the Act was never introduced but the provincial 
part was soon put into operation. Bitterly opposed to the Act though 
the Congress was, it decided to contest the elections under the new Act 
of 1935, though with the declared aim of showing how unpopular the 
Act was. The elections conclusively demonstrated that a large rngjority 
of Indian people supported the Congress whidi swept the polls in most 
of the provinces. Congress ministries were formed in July 1937 in 
seven out of eleven provinces. Later, Congress formed coalition 
governments in two others. Only Beng^ and the Punjab had non- 
Congress ministries. 

The Congress Ministries 

The Congress ministries could obviously not change the basically 
imperialist character of British administration in India and they failed 
to introduce a radioed era. But th^ did try to imju’ove the condition of 
the people within the narrow limits of the powers given to dmn u nd e r 
the Act of 1935. The Congress ministers reduced their own salaries 
drastically to Rs. 500 per month. Most of them traveUed second or 
third on the rmlways. They set up new standmds of honesty 
and public service. They paid greater attention to primary, tedmical, 
and h%her education and public health. They helped tlw peasant by 
passing anti-usury and tenant le^slation. They promoted civil 
liberties. Political prisoners were released. There was **relajMUion of 
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police and secret service raj". Freedom of the press was enhanced. 
Tride mdons felt freer and were able to win wage increases for workers. 
The larj^t gain was p^hological. People fdt as if diey were breathing 
tlm air of victory and seif-govemment, for was it not a great achievement 
that men who were in prison till the other day were now ruling in the 
secretariat? 

The poiod between 1935 and 1939 witnessed several other important 
pofiticid developments which, in a way, marked a new turn in the 
nationalist movonent and the Congress. 

drewtt of Sodalist Ueas 

The 1930*s witnessed the rapid growth of socialist ideas within and 
outside the Congress. In 1929 there was a great economic slump or 
dei»ession in the United States which gradually spread to the rest of the 
world. Everywhere in the capitalist countries there was a steep decline 
in production and foreign tra^, resulting in economic distress and large 
scate unemployment At one time, the number of unemployed was 3 
million in Britain, 6 million in Germany, and 12 million in the United 
States. On the other hand, the economic situation in the Soviet Union 
was just the opposite. Not only was there no slump, but the years between 
1929 and 1936 witnessed the successful completion of the first two Five 
Year Plans which pushed the Soviet industr^ production by more than 
"four times. The world deiuression, thus, brought the capi^st system into 
disrqmte and drew attention towards Marxism, socialism, and econonuc 
planning. Consequently, socialist ideas began to attract more and more 
people, especially the young, the workers, and the peasants. 

The econmnic depression also worsened the conditions of the peasants 
and workers in India. The prices of agricultural products dropped by 
over SO per cent by the end of 1932. The employers tried to reduce wages. 
The peasants all over the country began to deman d land reforms, abolition 
of zamindari, reduction of land revenue and rent, and relief from indebted¬ 
ness. Workers in the factories and plantations increasin^y demanded 
better conditions of work and recognition of their trade union ri^ts. 
Consequently, there was rapid growth of trade unions in the cities and the 
kiaan sabhas (peasants* unions) in many areas, particularly in Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Prade^, Ke^, and the Puqjab. 
The first all-India peasant organisation, the All-India Kisan Sabha was 
formed in 1936. The peasants also b^an to take a mme active part in 
the national movement 

Within the Congress the left-wing toidency found reflection in the 
election of Jawdutrlal Nehru as president for 1936 and 1937 and of Snbhash 
Chandra Bose for 1938 and 1939. In his presidential address to die 
Lucknow Cempess in 1936, Ndhm urged the Congrem to accept soddism 
as its goal and to bring itsdf closer to the peasantry and dm worldng 
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dan. Thii was al«o, he ftit, tfn bcdway of wraniM wy ^ HmHai 
iiiannlN)ml]nlBfliieaoa 0 ri)idriaaetfQiiif 7 c^^ fiataid: 

1 am comiaoid Itet dM oa|y In to dw foiatin of dw jaakM 

lada*li p roMm i Mm la — wad, iiIhb I on iSUw vMdIt f 4il'ta aot fa a 
MfaB tamiaahttiaa aaqr tat ii tte j cfcatMte , wo u BMie aiBM..,.iinfat faivolvn 
vast add raaofatkiiaiy ctaapa fa our pelltioal aad aocU aliacfiaa. l|aaBdii« 
ofMftai^faienitifalaadaBdfadiiitiy. ai«aOaa«iiaftadalaBdaBtocnj|aIadian 
atatnayrtem. ThatnNaattfaaadfagdfahfaMpnpaiy.cBMptfaaiM^^ 
anaaiaBdtlwiapfaoemeatoffaapnaeBtpMit nMBmfapaliidMridaalflfcoepcia> 
tivaMMioe.llaMaaiaItfaia««faachaaaBfaoiirtaiifactaaadbaliteaBd ilnriin. 
faalioit,itaManaii0irGivilbMioi4iadicalfadifl^^ praMfaofataliit 

ocdacr 


Outside the Cougren, the lodelist tendency led to the growth of the 
Communist Party under the of P.C Ibshi and the foundation 

of die Congren Socialist Party under the leadetdiip of AcharyaNarendra 
Dev and Jai Prakash Narayan. In 1938, Subhi^ Chandra Bose had 
been rejected president (k the Congren even though Oantnii had 
opposed him. But opposition of Gandhi and his siqiporteii in the 
Congren Worldng Committee compdled Bose to resign from the presi¬ 
dentship of the Congren in 1939. Ife and many of his left-wing followers 
now founded the Forward Bloc. 

Cfwgren aad Wmrld Affiidn 

A second major devdopnMmt of the period 1935-1939 was the increasing 
interest the Congren took in world affairs. The Corgren had from its 
inception in 1885 opposed the use of the Indian army and of India*s 
resources to serve British interests in Africa and Asia. It had paduaUy 
developed a f<neign polity based on opposition to the*spread of in^ieria- 
lism. In February 1927, Jawaharlal Ndiru on behalf of the National 
Congren attended the Congren of oppressed nationalities at Bnttsels 
organised by political exiles and revolutionaries from the countrfas of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, sufRsiing from economic or pcditical 
impearialisnL The Congress was called to coordinate and {dan their 
common struggle against imperialism. Many left-wmg intdkjtuals and 
politica] leaifars of fimope also joined the Congress, in his addren to 
the Congress, Nehru said: 

Ufa iMltae thn tiara b moch fa oooniQa fa the sttuaifa whidi vsrioia subject 
■ndseadMddectandoppfMMdpsoiilMiracanaiagoatoday* Theb oppoaeots 
ara atao the sanab rithmiili they somtasMs appear fa diffiatat pibn and da 
I employed tor their enldecdoa an oAea stailar. 

Ndurn was dected to the Executive Coundd of the league Against 
Imperialism that was born at this Congress. In 1927, the Madias sessbn 
of the Nidioiial Congren warned die Oovermneot toat die people of 
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Jawaharlal Nehru and V.K. Kridina Menem with General Liiter at General Lister’i 
headquarters in Spain. (Courreo'.* Nehru Memorial Museum and Ubnay) 

bdit would not support Britain in any war undetisken to further its 
imperialist aims. 

In tile 1930*8 the Congress took a firm stand against imperialism in 
any part of the world and supported national movements in Asia 
and Africa. It condemned Fascism which was rising at the time 
in Italy, Germany, and Japan as the most extreme form of im¬ 
perialism and radalism and gave foil support to the people of Ethioina, 
Spain, Czechoslavalda, and China in their fight against aggression 1^ the 
fascist powers. In 1937, when Japan launched an attack on China, the 
Narional Congress passed a resolution calling upon the Indian people 
**to refhdn from the use of Japanese goods as a mark of their 
sympadiy with the people of China.** And in 1938, it sent a medical 
misriem, headed by Dr. M. Atal, to work with the Chinese armed forces. 

The National Congress fully recognised that the fiiture of India was 
do^y interlinked with the coining struggle between fascism and the 
forces of fieedom, socialism and democracy. The emerging Congress 
approach to worid proUnns, ^ awareness of Indla*8 position in the 
w<^d, were dearly enundaied hi Jawdiaihd Ndiru's preridential abbess 
to the Lucknow Congress in 1936: 

OvstniM^wMbntptftof afitf wideritriinle for ficadom, and OefoioM that 
Bwad ns wm awring fdlHotta of people iffl over die worid and driring (hen iirto 
acdoiL Gadtalim, taitts diffiaddea. took to faKiafn..Jt became, even in 
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•onw of its iKNodiiiidib‘wim Itt inqMaKgt le«g iHWiiii the* 

Md^ ookmial oodiitifci: Aician iiidteqteildiin ^iisiloodoiMaii ^ 
faoei of Ha wm dBOorlng ceidtaliini..«.Socklten hi the weet etail the rlifaig 
natioiialisitt of the Eeatern ai^ other dependeot couatiiea onjoted thii eombi- 
luuion of foidsihtiid Jmperlaliim. 

While stressing the Congress opposition to tny participation of Indian 
Government in a war between imperialist powers, offaed fhll coopera- 
tioii *to the progressive forces of the worid, to those who stood for freedom 
and the brnking of politicid and social bonds/’ for **ih their straggle 
against imperialism and fascist reaction, we realise that our stn^gie is 
a common one/* 

Stales PeoplM’ Straggle 

The third major development during this period was the spread of 
national movenmnt to the princely states. Appalling economic, politi¬ 
cal, and social conditions prevailed in most of them. Feasants were 
oppressed, land revenue mid taxation were excessive and unbearable, 
educaticm was retarded, health and other social services were ^tremely 
biKkward, and freedom of the {»vss and other civil ri^ts hardly existed. 
The bulk of the state revenues were spent on the lincuries of the 
princes. In several states serfdom, slavery, and forced labour flouri¬ 
shed. Throughout history, a corrupt and decadent ruler was checked 
to some extent by the challenge of internal revolt or external aggression. 
British rule freed the princes of both these dangers, and they felt free 
to indulge in gross misgovernment. 

Moreover, the British authorities began to use the princes to prevent 
the growth of national unity and to counter the rising national movement 
The princes in turn depended for thdr self-preservation from popular 
revolt on the protection by the British power and adopted a hostile atti¬ 
tude to the national movement In 1921, the Chamber* of Princes was 
created to enable the princes to meet and discuss under British* guidance 
matters of common interest In the Government of India Act of 1935, 
tlm in'oposed federal structure was so {banned as to check the forces of 
nationalism. It was provided that the princes would get 2/5th of the feats 
in the Upper House and l/3rd of the seats in the Lower House. 

Feopleof many of the princely states now began to organise movemoits 
for d^ocratic rights and popidar govemmmits. Afl-Ihdia States* Peoples’ 
Conference had already been founded in December 1927 to coordinate 
polirical activitiBS in the different states. The seeosd non-cobperation 
movement produced a (toep impact on the minds of flie t>eO{Sle of these 
states and stirred thein into political activity. Popniir striigg^ were 
waged in many of the states, particularly in Ri(|kot, Inpur, Kashmir, 
Hyderabad, " a^ Travancore. The prin^ met‘^flume strujggles with 
violent TepiuSrion. Some of them i^o took recourse ko communaHsm. 
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Hie Nizem of HydanUiad <kdared that the pojiKdar agitation irw anti- 
Mvillm; the Mahan^ii of Kaihiiiir biaaded it as anti-Ifindu; while the 
Mahtf^ of Tnvaocoie daimed that CSiristians were behind die popular 
a^tadon. ' 

The Natkmal CoQgress su[^rted the states* peo]de*8 strofid^ and 
uiged the (Kinoes to intiodiiioe democratic rqnesentative govmunmit 
and to grant ftmdamental civil rights. In 1938, when the Congress 
defined its goal of independence it included the indepmulMce of the 
princely states. Next ^ar, at the Tripoli session, it derided to take a 
more active part in the states* people's movements. As if to onphasise 
the common national aims of the political struggles in India and in the 
states, Jawaharlal Ndiru became the Preudent the All India States* 
People's Conference in 1939. The States* people's movement awaknoed 
national consdouraess among the people of the states. It also spread a 
new consciousaess of unity all over India. 

Growth of Comnmnallsai 

The fourth inyiortant development was the growth of communalism. 
Once again the elections for the le^slative assemblies, mganised on the 
Nttis of restricted frandiise and sq;>arate electorates, had produced separa- 

tist sentimnits. Moreover, the Congress failed to win many seats reserved 
for the minorities—it won 26 out of 482 srats reserved for Muslims and 
even out of these 26 seats 15 were won in the North Western Frontier 
Provinces—though the Muslim League too did not capture many of these 
seats. The Muslims League, led by Jinnah, now tunied to bitter oiq)osi- 
tion to the Coiigress. It b^an to sixead the cry that the Muslim mino¬ 
rity was in danger of bring ragulfed by the Hi^u rngjority. It {wopa- 
gated the unscientific and unhistorical theory that Hindus and Muslims 
were two separate nations whirii could, therefore, never live together. 
In 1940, the Muslim League passed a resolution demanding partition of 
the c<»mtry and the creation of a state to be called Pakistan alter indepen¬ 
dence. 

The Mnriim League propaganda gained by the existrace of such com- 
.iminal bodies among the Hindus as the Hindu Mahasabha. The Hindu 
communalists echoed the MuUm communalisto by dediring that the 
Hindus were a distiiict nation and that India was the land of the Hindus. 
Hnis they too acc^led the two-nation ihuay. They activity oj^sed 
the policy of giving adequate safeguards to the minorities so as to remove 
their Iban of dondnatioii ty the majority. In one reqpect, Hindu com- 
munalism had even less justifleatioiL In every country, the reljgiotts or 
UnguhtiG or national minorities have, because of their numerical position, 
felt at <Hie time or the other that th^ social and cnthual interests ndght 
suffer. But udien the aiajority has by word and deed gtven proof that these 
fisars a» groundless the fears of the minorhaes have diaappeared, but if a 
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•eetioa of the people hclcwniag to the auuoritjr becwaie nrwinmml or 

ties tend to fed unsafe. Communal or sectumal feadefah^ of die mtitoiri- 
ties is then strengthened. For aampie, during the 1910^ the hfoiSm 
League was strong only in areas irimm the Mnriims wisra in a minor^. 
On the other hand in radi areas as ^ North-Weslem Frontier FravhiOe, 
the Piiqjab, the Sindh, and Bengal, utee the Murihns weroin a nu^otky 
and, therefore, fdt relatively securer, the Muslim League remained weak. 
Interestini^y enough, the communal groups—Hindu as wdl as Mudims— 
did not hedtate to join hands against the Congress. In the North- 
Weston Froi^o Provinoe, the Pnq|ab, iKndh, and Bengal, the Ifindu 
commnnalists hdped the Musfim League and other oomnniaal groups to 
form ministries which opposed the Congress. Another diaracteristic 
the various communal groups shared was their tendency to adoid pro- 
government political attitudes. It is to be noted tfiat none the com¬ 
munal groups and parties, which talked of Hindu and Muslim nattonaUtm, 
took active part in the struggle against foreign rule. They saw the people 
belonging to other religions and the nationalht leaders as the real enemks. 

The communal groups and parties also dded awigf from social and 
economic demands of the common peofde, which as we have seen above, 
were being increasingly taken up by the nationalist movonent. In tlds 
respect, they increasingly came to rqiresait the uf^im class vested inte¬ 
rests. Jawaharlal Nehru noted this as early as 1933 : 

The bulwork of communalism today is political reaction and ao we find that 
communal leaders inevitably tend to become reactionarieB in pditical and eoononilc 
matters. Groups of upper class people try to cover up thtir own dass interests 
by making it appear that they stand for the communal demands of rdlgioiis 
minorities or majorities. A ^tical examination of the varkma c o mm un al 
demands put forward <m behalf of Hindus, Mnriims or mhers reveads that they 
have nothing to do with the masses. 

National Movement During the Secx>nd World War 

The Second World War broke out in September 1939 when Nazi 
Germany invaded Poland in pursuance of Hitler's scheiiM for Goman 
expansion. Earlier he had occupied Austria in March 1938 and Czecho¬ 
slovakia in March 1939. Britain and France, wli^ had tried thdr best 
to placate Hitler, were forced to go to Poland's aid. The Government 
of fridia immediately joined the war widiont consulting the Natioiial 
Congress or the elet^ mem b ers of the oenfral t^alatur^ 

The National Congress was in foil sytnpatity witih the vietims t^Fasdst 
aggression. It was wnUing to hdp the forces of ttemocraqr in thdr ftrugi^ 
against Fasdnn. foit, the Congren leados asked, how wat it posstMe 
f<M mi Ottlaved nation to aid ofoers in thrir ^ ficedooi? They 
therrfore drnnamfed tfiat India must be declared free or at least efftetive 
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pomu in jbtdiaa han<lsr-4}ef^ it conidactiv^p^dpatein tba war. 
71^ Bfi^ Govermneait rdus^ to accept ^ds dei^d, and the Congress 
Of^etad Its ministiieB to mign. In October I940» Qandhi gave tbe call 
to a^ liinited satyagraha by a few selected individals. The satyagraha 
aws limited so as not to embairam Britaia*s war effort by a mass 
I 4 )lmavid in India. The eima of this mowment were mcplained as follows 
Gandhi in a letter to the Viceroy. 

... .The Congress is as much opposed to victory fm: Nazism as any British 
citizen can be. But thdr objective cannot be carried to the extent of their 
partfadpation in the war. And since you and the Secretary of State for India 
have dedared that the vriiole of India is voluntiurily helping the war effort, it 
becomes necessary to make clear that the vast mdority of the people of India ate not 
interested in it. They make no distinction between Nazism and tbe double 
autocracy that rules India. 

Two mgjor changes in world politics occured during 1941. Having 
occupied PdUtnd, Belgium, Holland, Norway, and France in the west as 
well as most of Eastern Europe, Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet Union 
on 22 June 1941. On 7 December Japan launched a surprise attack on the 
American fleet at Pearl Harbour and joined the war on the side of Ger¬ 
many and Italy. It quickly overran the Philippines, Indo-China, Indo¬ 
nesia, Malaya and Burma. It occupied Rangoon in March 1942. This 
brou^ the war to India's door<atep. 

The British Govonment now desperately wanted the active cooperation 
of Indians in the war effort To secure this cooperation it sent to India 
in March 1942 a mission headed by a Cabinet Ministw, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who had earlier been a radical member of the Labour Party and a 
strong supporter of Indian national movement. Even though Oipps 
dedared that the aim of British policy in India was **the earliest possible 
realisation of sdf-govemment in India", detailed negotiations between 
him and the Congress leaders broke down. The British Government 
rdused to accept the Congress dmnand for the immediate transfo: of 
effectivepower to Indians. On the other hand, the Indian leaders could 
not be satisfied 1^ mere promises for the fiituie while the Viceroy re¬ 
tained his autocratic powers in the present. Th^ were anxious to eo- 
opoute in the war effort, eqiecially as the Japanese army endangered 
Indian territory. But they could do so, they fdt, only when a national 
government was formed in the country. 

The feifaue .of the Cripps Mission embittered the people of tolia. 
While they still felly sympathi^ with the anti-Fasdst forces, they fdt 
that the existing politicsl situation in the country had become intokrahle. 
The Congeest now dedded to take active steps to compel the British to 
apoqit the Indian demand for ind^endence. The All India Congress 
Committee met at Bonibay on 8 August 1942. It passed the famous 
'Quit India* Resolution and proposed , the starting of a non-violent mass 
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strngi^ under Otadbi*! louM# to ndiieve tfaii aim. Hm mMMon 
dedaxed. 


... .the iflunedkte endiof of jnik in la4k b an uiBsm iMeeM^, iwdi for 

the Mke of ImUn nid for the woeeie of die cetue of the Vailed Nudfietie.... 
Indies the dewfc land of inodetthhperbHem.hmbecoaae the eng of ihe^aehaion, 
for by the fieedom of India wfflBritahi and the United Natfoha be Jodaei^md 
the peodea of Alia awl Africa be flBed wiUi heq^ andeathnaiaiin. Theeadinf 
of Britiih rule in this conntiy ia dme a vital and immediate bane on whicii dqioida 
the future of the war and the au ccea a of freedom and democracy. A free Indb 
will aaaure thb aucoeaa by throwing aU her great reaourcea in the atrunSe for 
freedom and agdnat the agpeaafcm of Nazbm, Ibaebm and I m per ialis m. 

Addressing the Congress ddegates on the night of 8 August, Qandhi 
said : 


I, therefne, want freedom immedlatdy, dib very night, befoie dawn, if i. can be 
had... .Fcand and untruUi today are atalking the world . ..Yon may taflee it 
from me that I am not gota^ to etiilm a baigBin with the Viceroy for mb btriee 
and the Uke. I am not gol^ to be eatblled widi anything ihM of conqde t a 
freedom.T. .Ifore S a nHOtfra, a abort one, that I give you. You may imp^t 
it on your hearts and let every breath of yours give expression to it. The maara 
is: "Do or Die". We shall eitha free Indb or die in the attempt; we 
shall not livr to see the perpetuation of our slavery.... 

But before the Congress could start a movement, the Government 
struck hard. Early in the morning of 9 August, Gandhi and other 
Congress leaders were arrested and the Congress was once again declared 
illegal. 

The news of these arrests left the country aghast, and a spontaneous 
movement of protest arose evoywhere, giving expression to the pent up 
anger of the people. Left leaderfess and without any organisation, the 
people reacted in any manner they could. All over the country there were 
hartalSt strikes in factemes, schools and colleges, and demonstrations 
which were lathi-charged and fired upon. Angered by repeated firings 
and repression, in many places the people took to violent actions. They 
attack^ the symbeds of British authority—^the police stations, post offices, 
railway stations, etc. They cut telegraph and telephone wires and railway 
lines, and burnt government buildings. Madras and Bengal were the most 
effected in this respect. In many places the rebels seized temporary 
control ovmr many towns, dties, and village. British authority dis¬ 
appeared in parts of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Andhra, 
Tamil Nadu and Maharaditra. Bi some areas, the revolutionaries set up 
*paralld governments*. In genial, the students, workers, and the pea¬ 
sants provided the backbone of the *revolt* while the ui^)ar classes and 
the bureaucraqr rani^ied loyal to the Government. 

Tim Oovefnnieiit cm its part went all out to orush the 1942 movement. 
Its repression knew no boumls. The press was completely muzzled. 
The demonstra&tg aowds were machine-gunned and even bombed 
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tieom tbe ulr. Prisoners were tortured. Tlie police and secret pofice 
reigned supreme The military took over many towns and dries. Over 
lOfOOO people died in police and military firiqgs. Rebellious villages 
hs4 to pay huge sums as punitive fines and the villagers had to undergo 
mass floggings. India had not witnessed such intense repression since 
the Revdt of 1857. 

In the end the Oovemment succeeded in crushing the movement. 
The Revolt of 1942, as it has been termed, was in fact short-lived. Its 
importaime lay in tlte fact that it demonstnted the depth that narionalist 
feding had reached in the country and the great capadQr for struggite and 
sacrifice that the people had developed. 

After the suppression of the Revolt of 1942, there was hardly any 
political activity inside thecountry till the war ended in 1945. The estab- 
liriied leaders of the national movement were bdiind the bars, and no 
n^ leaders arose to take their place or to ^ve a new lead to the country. 
In. 1943, Bengal was plunged into the worst famine in recent history. 
Within a few months over three million people died of starvation. There 
was deep anger among the people for the Oovemment could have i»e- 
vented the famine from taking such a heavy toll of life. TliiB anger, 
however, found little political exi»essi<m. 

The national movement, however, found a new expression 
outside the country's frontiers. Subhas Chandra Bose had escaped 
from India in March 1941 to go to riie Soviet Union fw hdp. But 
vriien the Soviet Union joined the allies in Juiw 1941, he wait to 
Germany. In February 1943 he left for Japan to organise an armed 
Btruggje against British rule with Japaiwse hdp. In Singapore he formed 

the Azad Hind Fauj (Indian National Army or INA for short) to conduct 
a military campaign for the liberation of India. He was assisted by 
Rash Behari Bose, an old terrorist revolutionary. Before the arrival of 
Suhhash Bose, steps towards the organisation of the INA had been taken 
by General Mohan Singh (at that time a Captain in the British Indian 
army). The INA was joined in large numbers by the Indian residents in 
Sottth<east Asia and by Indian soldiers and officers captured bylhe Japa¬ 
nese forees in hfelaya, Singapore and Burma. Subhash Bose, who was 
now called Netaji by the soldiers of the INA, gave his followers the battle 
cry of *Jai Hind'. The INA joined the Japanese army in its march on 
Indtt fircun Burma. Inspired by the aim of freeii^ their homeland, the 
soldiers and officos of the INA hoped to ent« India as its liberators with 
SoUiarii B<Me at the head of the Provisional Govonmait of Free India. 

With the collapse of Js^ian in the War during 1944-45, the INA too met 
defeat, and Subhash Bose was killed in an aeroplane accident (m his way 
to Tokyo. Even though Iris strategy (ri* winnu^ freedom in cocperation 
wife the Fascist powers was criticised at the time 1^ most Imlian nationa¬ 
lists, organising the INA he sa an inspkmg exan^rie of pafriotism 
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SaNiasli C3iaiidm Bow at a tally of Indiaa women in Siiwipow 
{Corner: IMnt Memorial h^umm mti JUiemy) 

before the Indian people and the Indian army. He was hailed as Netaji 
by the entire country. 

Poat-War Straggle 

With the end of the war in Europe in April 1945, India’s strugg^ for 
freedom entered a new phase. The Revolt of 1942 and the INA had 
revealed the heroism and detnmination of the Indian people. With the 
release of the national leaders from jail, the people began to look forward 
to anotlmr, perhaps the final, struggle for freedom. 

The new struggle took the form of a massive movement agmnst the 
trial of the soldiers and officers of the INA. The Government decided 
to put on trial in the Red Fort at Delhi Generals Shah Nawaz, Gurdial 
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Singh PhiUon, and Prem Sehgid o( the Aa had CRiiier bens ofSetrs 

in tha British Indian anny. They icakied ha^dog l^olosii 
oath of loyalty to thp Irtish Drown «ad of having hecosne ^jndtdrs*. 
On tha otW hand) the people welcomed fhem as nadonal heroes. Huge 
popuior demonstrations demandii^ theh itleaie were held aU over the 
country. The entire country now MPhed ikdi excitmnent and confidence 
that this time the struggle would be won. They would nc^ let these 
heroes be punished. But the British Government was this tinw in no 
position to ignore Indian opinion. Even though the Ccnirt Martial 
held the INA prisoners guilty, the Govemmfflit felt it expedknt to set 
them free. 

The changed attitude of the British Government is explained by several 

factors. 

Firstly, the war had changed the balance of power in the worid. Not 
Britain but the United States of America and the Soviet Union emerged 
out of the war as big powers. Both supported India*8 demand for free¬ 
dom. 

Secondly, even though Britain was on the winning side in the war, its 
economic and military power was shattered. It would take Britain 
years to rehabilitate itself. Moreover, thno was a change of govMnment 
in Britain. The Conservatives were replaced by the Labour Patty many 
of whose members supported the Congress demands. The British soldiers 
were weary of war. Having fought and shed their blood for nearly six 
years, they had no desire to spend-many more years away from home in 
India suppressing the Indian people's struggle for freedom. 

Thirdly, the British Indian Government could no longer rely on the 
Indian personnel of its civil administration and armed forces to suppress 
the national movement. The INA had shown that patriotic ideas had 
entered the ranks of the professional Indian army, the chief instrument of 
British rule in India. Another straw in the wind was the famous revolt 
of the Indian naval ratings at Bombay in February 1946. The ratings 
had fought a seven-hour battle with the army and navy and had surren¬ 
dered only when asked to do so by the national leaders. Moreover, 

there were also widespread strikes in the Indian Air Force. The Indian 
Signal Corps at Jabalpur also went on strike. The other two major 
instruments of British rule, the police and the bureaucracy, were also 
showing signs of nationalist leanini^. They could no longn* be safely used 
to suppress the national movement. For example, the police force 
in Bihar and Delhi went on strike. 

Fourthly, and above all, the confident and determined mood of the 
Indian people was by now obvious. They would no longer tolerate the 
humiliation of foreign rule. They would no longer rest till freedom was 
won. There was the Naval Mutiny and the struggle for the release of 
INA prisoners. In addition there were during 1945-46 numerous agita- 
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J«wih«rk! Ndiru, Tej Bahadur Sapru and Kailarii Nath Katiu arriving to 
defend INA prisoners. {Cowrteay: Nehru Memorial Museum and Ubrary) 

tions, strikes, hartals and demonstrations all over the country, even in 
many Princely States such as Hyderabad, Travancore, and Kashmir. For 
example, in November 1945, lakhs of people demonstrated in the streets 
in Calcutta to demand the release of the INA prisoners. For three days 
there was virtually no government authority left in the city. Again, on 
12 February 1946, there was another mass demonstration in the city to 
demand the release of Abdur Rashid, one of the INA prisoners. On 
22 February, Bombay observed a complete hartal and general strike in 
factories and offices in sympathy with the naval ratings in revolt. The 
army was called in to suppress the popular upsurge. Over 250 people 
were shot dead on the streets in 48 hours. 

There was also large scale labour unrest all over the country. There 
was hardly an industry in which strikes did not occur. In July 1946, there 
was an all-India strike by the postal and telegraph workers. Railway 
workers in Sk>uth India went on strike in August 1946. Peasant move¬ 
ment also became more militant in this period. Struggles for land and 
against high rents took place in Hyderabad, Malabar, Bengal, U.P., Bihar, 
and Maharashtra. Students in schools and colleges took a leading part 
in organizing strikes, hartalSy and demonstrations. 

The British Government, therefore, sent in Mnrch 1$^ a Cabinet 
Mission to India to negotiate with ^ Indian leaders the terms for the 
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tCRRifer of power to Induuis. The Cabinet MttNon proposed a two- 
tilled federal plan waa esipected to mainii^ nation^ unity while 
cOBoedii^ the largest measure of t^iofud autcoioihy. 'There was to be a 
fbdeffation of the provinces at^ the ^a^, with the fsdoil centre ctmtrol- 
lidf only defimoe, foreign affairs, and communicatioiis. At the same 
time, individual provtaces could fmrm rq^nal unions to whidi th^r could 
surrender'by mutual agreement some of their powm. Both the Natimial 
Congress and the Muslim League accc^frted this plan. But the two could 
not agree on the plan for an interim government which would convmie a 
constituent assemUy to firame a constitution for the free, federal India. 
Ihe two aho put differing intmpr^tions on the Cabinet Mission scheme 
to wUch they had agreed earlier. In the end, in Sep^ber 1946, an 
lialeiimOyiiii^ headed by Jawaharial Ntiira, was formed by the Congress. 
The Mi^im League jidned die Cabinet in October after some hesitadon; 
but it derided to bctycott the consdhient assonhly. On 20 February 
1947, dement Atdee, British Premier, deriared diat the British would 
quh India by June 1948. 

But the riadon of oomii^ independence was marred 1^ the large- 
scale communal riori during and after August 1946. The Hhidu and 
Muslim oommunalists blamed eadi other for starting the hrinous killings 
and competed with earii othnr in cruelty. Mahatma Gandhi, engulfed 
in g^oom at this total disr^aid of riementary humanity and seeing truth 
and non-violmoe cast to the winds, toured East Bengal and Bihar on foot 
to dieck the riot Many other Hindus and Muslims laid down thrir 
hvet in the effmt to extinguish the fire of communalian. But the seeds 
had been sown too deep by the communal dements, aided and abetted by 
the alien government Gandhi and other nationalists fou^t vainly 
against communal prejudices and passions. 

Finally, Lord Louis Mountbat^, who had come to India as Viceroy 
in March 1947, worked out a compromise after long discussions with the 
leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League: the country was to be 
fine but not united. India was to be partitioned and a new state of Pakis¬ 
tan was to be created along with a free India. The nationalist leadm 
agreed to the partition of India in order to avoid the large-scale blood- 
bmh that communal riots threatened. But th^ did not accept the two- 
nation theory. They did not agree to hand over one-third of the country 
to the Musl^ Leagiie as the latter wanted and as die proportion of the 
Muslims in Indian population would have indicated. They agreed to the 
separation of only those areas where the influenoe of the Muslim League 
was predominant In the North Western Frontier Province, md the 
Sylbet district of Assam where die inflimooe of the League was doubtftd, 
a pteMidte was to be hdd. In other words the country was to be parti- 
tkoed but not on the basb of ifin^nsm mid IshuiL 

The Indian m^nalifts acoqpled pariition not because these were two 
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artto i im liiJii ■ IfiaAii nation and t Modim nation—biit bocanae Hk 
MM ori c al de v ate p ma n t of oommanaBam, both IBndn and Kfoain^ over 
tha part 70 yean or ao bad cnatad a rttoation wbme tba abianiativa to 
parddon waa naaa ksOini of laUia ot innoomt people in aenaalaaa and 
bmbarie ODannnnal rioCa. fftheaefioiBhadbeanoonflaadtoonaaaction 
of the eonntty, the Coapaaa lepdan oonM have tried to ooib tan and 
taken a atront aland ap a wrt partidoa. But unfcwnmatefy die 
fratricidal riota were taking place evotywere and acdvdy involved both 
Hindaa and MnaliaiB. On top of it all, the country waa adO mled by the 
toreigpfiK who did little to cbertc the riota. Cbi the other hand, the foreign 
government rather encoun^ed these riots by their divisive pcdides, 
perhapa hoping to play the two newfy indepe nd e n t states agata eaidi 
other.* 

Ibe announcement that India and Pakiatan would be free was made on 
3 June 1947. The prinorty states were given the choice of jtwiing eidier 
of the new states. Under the i»essure of the popular states* people’s 
movmnmts and guided by the masterful diplomacy of Sardar P^, the 
Home Minister, most of them acceeded to India. The Nawab of Juiui* 
gadh, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the Maharaja of Jammu and Kartimk 
held back for some time. The Nawab of Junagadh, a small state on the 
coast of Kathiawar, announced accession to Pakistan even though the 
people of the state desired to join India. In the md, Indian troops occn^ 
pied the state and a plebiscite was hdd whidi went in favour of joining 
India. The Nizam of Hyderabad made an attempt to dum an inde¬ 
pendent status but was forced to accede in 1948 after an internal revolt 
had broken out in its Teloigana area and after Indian troops had marched 
into Hyderabad. The Mahanya of Kashmir also delayed accession to 
India or Pakistan even though the pofnilar forces led by the National 
Conference wanted accession to India. However, he acceeded to India 
in Octobw 1947 after Pathans and irr^jular armed forces of Pakistan 
invaded Kashmir. 

On IS Ai^ust 1947, India cdebrated with joy its first day of finedom. 
The sacrifices of generations of patriots and the Mood oi oonntfess martyrs 
had borne fruit Their dream was now a reality, in a memorable 
address to tile Constituent Assembly on the night of 14 Ai^urt, Jawaharial 
Nehm, giving expression to tiie fecUagB of the people^ said : 

Lai«y«n me we mads a tryst Wirt destiny* and now the time comes when we 
ehati ledaem onr pledfe* not whogy or in M measore, but very wbslantiany. 

vRateta tn oommuoalism Jawaharial Nshru had writlea in 1946 la Ms Sle Ale* 
eomy nf AaVe; 

ltieoarrtrtt,ofoonn%aadw«aeBalstaflBr oarrtiUags. Bvtlcaanoimmna 
or farilmtimBrltitiiaatlKKltiaBfcrttedBlIbatate part they have fiiayed la cnatiag 
dbraption in InAu All orter infurke will pass, but thb win continue to plapie 
UB e mudi loaasr period. 
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At Om stroke of midiiii^ hour, v^ien the world de^ briUe wfllewaketo Hfrup 
frteAm. A momeut comei, wMch cooiei hut nielsr in hliioiy, idwa we sup 
ool fimn the old to the new, when im ape ends, ead when the aoul of e 
hnp stt|>|HetMd, finds utterance, it is fltttag ttad at tlds momsM we 
mnAepledtBofdedicrtloatetheserviceeflndlaaiid l ierpsopl e andioaio sfiB 
taller cause of humaiiity. ..We end today a period of IB fortune and India 
dbeovets herself afdn. Theachtavenient we ceMmnetoday Is hutof tnosMrnt 
striviogsothatweniayfolfilthepledieswehavesooften t»ir— 

Bid the aense of joy, which should have been overwhelming and un¬ 
limited, was mixed with pain and sadness. The dream of Indian unity 
had been shattered and Ivother had been tom from brother; what was 
wtMie, even at the very moment^Mlreedom a communal orgy, accom¬ 
panied by indescribable bratalities, was consuming thousands of Bves 
in both India and Pakistan. Lakhs of refugees, forced to leave the lands 
of thdr forefathers, were pouring into the two new states.* The symbol 
of this tragedy at the moment of national triumph was the forlorn figure 
of Gandhiji—the man who had given the message of non-violence, truth, 
and love and courage and manliness to the Indian people, the man who 
symbolised all that was best in Indian culture. In the midst of national 
rgoictng, he was touring the hate-torn land of Bengal, trying to bring 
comfort to people who were even then paying through ser^less com- 
mimal slaughter the price of freedom. And the shouting and the celeb¬ 
rations had hardly died down when on 30 January 1948 an assassin—a 
hate-filled Hindu fanatic—extinguished the light that had shown so bright 
in our land for over 70 years. Thus Gandhi “died a martyr to the cause 
of unity to which he had always been devoted.”** 

In a way, with the achievement of freedom, the country had taken only 
the first step: the overthrow of foreign rule had only removed the chief 
obstacle in the path of national regeneration. Centuries of backward¬ 
ness, pr^udice, inequality, and ignorance still weighed on the land and the 
long haul had just begun. For as Rabindranath Tagore had remarked 


•Writint of those months, Nehru wrote later: 

Fw and hatred blinded our minds and all the restraints which dviliation 
imposes were swept away. Horror piled on horror, and sudden emptiness seued 
118 at the brute savory of human beinss. The lights seemed aU to go out- 
not an, for a few still flickered in tlM raging tempest. We sorrowed far the dtf id 
and the dying, and for those whose suffering was gieater than that of We 

aonowed even more for India, our oonrnum mother, for whose fteedom we 
faad laboured these long years. 

**E^fa, in reply to a journalist on the occasion of his birthday in 1947, 
badttid that he no longer wished to live long and that he would “invoke the aid of the 
**• fto® this ‘vale of tears* rather than make me a hetolen 
witnms oft^ bmefaery by man become savage, wbether he darca to caU himself a 
Maslim or Rinda or ediat not.’* 
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three months before his death in 1941 : 

The wheels of fate will some day compel tiw English to give up their Indian Empire. 
But what kind of India will they leave behind, what stark miseiyT When the 
stream of tlunr centuries* administration runs dry at last, a waste of mud and 

filth will the> leave behind them. 

With confidence in their capacity and their will to simceed, the people 
of India now set out to change the face of their country and to build 
the just and the good society. 

exercise's 

1. In what ways did the developments during the first World War 
and in the immediate post-war years favour the resurgence of 
nationalism in Africa and Asia in general and in India in particular? 

2. Trace the early development of Gandhi as a political leader and 
discuss his basic political ideas. 

3. Trace the development of the Non-Cooperation Movement and the 
Khiiafat agitation from 1919 to 1922. How far did these two 
movements represent a new stage in the growth of the national 
movement? 

4. What were the difierent aspects of nationalist resurgence in the 
years 1927 to 1929? 

5. Discuss the course of the nationalist movement from the Lahore 
Session of 1929 to the withdrawal of the Second Civil Disobedience 
Movement in 1934. 

6. Bring out the major political tlevelopments in India in the 1930*s 
with special reference to the Congress Ministries, growth of 
socialist ideas. Congress attitude to world affairs, national movement 
in the princely states, and the growth of communalism. 

7. Why do you think did the British change their attitude towards 
India after 1945? 

8. How did the National Congress react to the Second World War? 
What progress did the national movement make during the war 
years. Clearly bring out the role of the “Quit India Resolution,” 
the Revolt of 1942, and the Indian National Army. 

9. Write short notes on : 

(a) The Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, (b) The Rowlatt 
Act, (c) The Swarajists, (d) The Revolutionary Terrorist 
Movement after 1925, (e) The Government of India Act of 
1935, (0 The Cabinet Mission, (g) Gandhi and the partition 
of India, (h) Integration of the princely states with the 
Union of India. 





